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1. The English Church in the Eighteenth Century. By Rev. 
C. J. ABBEY and Rev. J. H. OVERTON. (London, 1878.) 

2. Religion in England under Queen Anne and the Georges. 
By J. StouGHTON, D.D. (London, 1878.) 

3. History of the Church of England. By Rev. G. G. PERRY. 
(London, 1864.) 


ONE of the most eminent of German jurists makes the 
following introductory remarks on the science of juris- 
prudence :— 


‘ Every living organisation presents a double aspect to us. It has 
a movement of its own, a division or separation into parts. It con- 
sists of parts or members which are divers, and yet it is holden together 
by a unity, the soul of the organisation. It has a relation to a higher 
whole, in which it moves, and of which it is a member.’ 


So it is with the English branch of the Catholic Church. 
From the earliest foundation of the Church in this country, 
peculiar circumstances impressed upon her a very marked 
national character, while they did not injure her membership 
with the larger organisation of the Church Universal. 

-The Church in England has always been a member of 
that Universal Church ; and never, perhaps, has the impo- 
tence of the Vatican to rob her of this connection been more 
apparent than at the present time. Witness the rapid and 
marvellous growth of her Episcopate in almost every portion 
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of the globe, and witness also the increasing progress of her 
relations with the great Oriental Church. 

The fashion of most historians of the Church of England 
since the Reformation, has been to consider her under one 
instead of both aspects, and to designate her, with an equal 
contempt for history and etymology, a Protestant Episcopal 
Church. The error of such a denomination, the word ‘ Pro- 
testant’ being taken in its ordinary sense, has been pointed 
out in the pages of a former number of this Review. It 
seems to us an error from which the history of the Eighteenth 
Century of the Church by Messrs. Abbey and Overton is not 
altogether free. There is a want of adequate reference to the 
Divine institution of the Church Catholic; a too exclusive 
treatment of it as a corporation beginning and ending with 
England. The connection of the Church in England with the 
State seems to overshadow her connection with the Catholic 
Church. We do not mean to say that either of the twin 
writers disregards or denies the Divine trust committed to 
the Church. But we desiderate a more distinct recognition 
of her paramount claims, independently of human policy, 
statutes, and laws, to be the teacher and evangeliser of the 
people. In fact, for anything which appears on their pages, 
our authors might, we do not say they do, form no higher 
conception of a Church than that of a company of men hold- 
ing certain opinions. A strong proof, to be further considered 
hereafter, of this insular view of the Church, is to be found 
in the fact of the very superficial notice of a great event of 
recent times—the vast extension of the Colonial Episcopate. 

‘Christ returned to the world again, where He had suffered so 
much contempt and torment,’ says Dr. Donne, ‘that He might esta- 
blish the object of our faith thus, that we are, therefore, bound to 
believe a commission, a Church, an outward means of salvation here. 
Such a commission there is ; it is grounded in the Creed, and it was 
given after the Resurrection.’ 


It is on these Creeds, on this commission, given to the 
Apostles and their successors, the bishops, and on Catholic 
consent, that the Church of England is founded. Her 
secular endowments, her political status, her social position, 
are accidents ; in the opinions of some, advantageous, and of 
others, disadvantageous, to her in the discharge of her duty ; 
but wholly independent of her Divine mission. These re- 
marks may, indeed, appear to the well instructed Churchman 
elementary ; but, having regard to the looseness and confusion 
of general opinion upon the subject, they are not irrelevant 
or unnecessary. 
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We turn now to a closer. review of the. work of: Messrs, 
Abbey and Overton ; and we are happy in being able. to state, 
tn limine, that it is, in our judgment,.a work of considerable 
merit. The industry and, with some exceptions, the accuracy.. 
of. the authors are most commendable. A general spirit of 
candour, justice, and fairness animates the observations: and 
arguments. contained in these chapters; the style,: though 
occasionally slipshod, is, on the whole, perspicuous and easy: 

: But, on the other hand, we have to remark that the plan 
according to which two authors are to write alternate or 
separate chapters, each disclaiming all responsibility for the 
chapter contributed by the other, appears to us extremely 
inconvenient and objectionable ; destructive of the unity of 
design by which the narrative should be carried on, tending 
to perplex and confuse, and, if we may so speak, to irritate 
the reader. 

An illustration of the inconvenience of this mode of 
writing history is to be found early in the first volume. At 
p. 15 Mr. Abbey says :— 


‘The open or half-concealed Jacobitism which, until the acces- 
sion of George III., prevailed in, perhaps, the majority of eighteenth- 
century parsonages, could scarcely fail of influencing the English 
Church at large, both in its general action and its relation to the 
State.’ 


At p. 102 Mr. Overton;speaking of the exile of Atterbury 
in 1723, not less than thirty-seven years defore the accession 
of George ITII., says :— 


‘But the cause of Jacobitism was. doomed, the Jacobite element 
in the Church had almost died out.’ 


And, speaking of the non-jurors, he says :— 


‘They produced little or no appreciable effect upon the Church 
at large, which, from the time of Atterbury’s banishment, seems to 
have abandoned its Jacobite proclivities.’ 


There is a further objection to the scheme and character 
of the work, namely, that it presents a great accumulation of 
materials for history rather than a history ; much what the 
French would call ‘mémoires pour servir al/histoire.’ Again, 
it is an unfortunate arrangement which groups the facts 
according to the subject, instead of presenting them in the 
order of time; it is a method which leads, almost neces- 
sarily, as it has done in this case, to considerable repetition 
and prolongation of the work. We must confess our decided 


preference for the chronological arrangement of facts con- 
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tained in the third volume of Mr. Perry’s able History of 
England ; and in the somewhat colourless, but honest, sen- 
sible, and conscientious pages of the Dissenting minister, Dr. 
Stoughton. The history of Mr. Perry extends, in his third 
volume, from the year 1688 to 1800; and it is only just to 
that author to observe that he furnishes a large portion of the 
materials contained in the volumes now under review, as the 
marginal references bear witness, while his observance of 
chronological order is extremely convenient and agreeable to 
his readers. 

As it is very probable that this work will reach, at least, 
a second edition, it is not a malevolent discharge of the duty 
of a critic to point out certain errata which, in that event, will 
no doubt undergo correction. 

Vol. I.—page 161. Last line but one, for ‘ Dr. Blunt’ read 
‘Mr. Blunt.’ 

P. 130. ‘St. George’s Chapel’ read ‘St. George the Mar- 
tyr, Queen Square.’ 

P. 274. ‘Chief Justice Hales’ read ‘ Hale.’ 

By per contra—p. 439. For ‘Hale’ read ‘Hales’ (John 
of Eton). 

P. 352. Bishop Bull’s Defensio. It was the De Necessitate 
credendi, &c. 

At p. 374 a more important mistake occurs than any we 
have yet noticed. Mr. Abbey, speaking of the attempt to 
introduce the English Liturgy into Prussia, according to the 
desire of Frederick I., 1706, says: ‘ After debate in the King’s 
Consistory, letters and copies of the version were sent to the 
Queen of England and to Archbishop Wake.’ It should be 
Tenison, who died December 24, 1715, and was succeeded in 
the following month by Wake. 

P. 387, Note 1. For ‘Conformist’ read ‘Conformity.’ 

P. 399. ‘(Oxford and) Cambridge Platonists.” The same 
remark occurs vol. ii. p. 367. We think the word ‘Oxford’ 
should be omitted. 

P. 442, Note 1. For ‘ Hodson’ read ‘ Hodgson.’ 

P. 526. ‘ The Lord our God is our Lord,’ read ‘ one.’ 

P. 550. ‘Lord Barrington.’ It was not Viscount Bar- 
rington, but Bishop Shute Barrington, fifth son of the first 
Lord Barrington, who was Bishop, successively, of Llandaff, 
Salisbury, and Durham (see also vol. ii. p. 222). 

Vol. II.—p. 89. ‘My company before is gone 

And I am left alone with thee,’ 
read ‘with thee alone.’ 
P. 230. The writer speaks of ‘the very first year of the 
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eighteenth century,’ meaning 1700. It would be more accu- 
rate to say it was the last year of the seventeenth century. 
At p. 449 he rightly calls 1801 ‘the first year of this century.’ 
(See Note 8 to that page.) 

P. 303. Speaking of Smart’s Song of David, the writer 
says: ‘No copy of the poem is now, as it appears, known to 
be extant ;’ whereas it has been preserved, and was printed, 
though not published, by a gentleman resident at Canterbury, 
not many years ago. 

P. 311, Note 1. ‘Worthington’s Essays on Redemption, 
should be ‘ Essay.’ 

P. 329. ‘Wash’d headlong from aboard’ read ‘on board.’ 

P. 471. ‘ The Canons of 1751’ read ‘the Canons of 1571.’ 

The nature of the subject, rather than the mere chrono- 
logical date, should prescribe to an author the limits of his 
work ; but, assuming the right of Messrs. Abbey and Overton 
to begin with the year 1700, and end with the year 1800, 
we would suggest that the eighteenth century, looked.at from 
a Churchman’s point of view, may be not altogether inconve- 
niently distributed into the four following periods :— 

1. From the beginning of the century to the silencing of 
Convocation. 

2. From 1717-18 to the accession of George III., 1760. 


3. From the opening of this reign to the consecration of 
the first American Bishop, 1786. 

4. From that date to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 


The torpor of the Church in England during this period 
of her history, is constantly harped upon by superficial writers. 
It is a plausible, and, though an exaggerated, unfortunately, 
not a wholly untrue statement ; it has obtained a kind of easy 
currency, like that of copper coin—to borrow an expression 
from Mr. Burke—but it appears to us to have been treated 
with very scant philosophy. Generally speaking, an obvious 
effect is stated, an inadequate cause is assigned. If a man 
of intelligence, learning, piety, and energy, were to receive 
suddenly a blow on the head which stunned him for a con- 
siderable time, and if during his gradual recovery from it he 
exhibited symptoms of feebleness and indolence, would it be 
just to blame him for this change of character without ad- 
verting to the external cause which had produced it ? 

Every one will say, No. Yet in this way the Church has 
been treated. Soon after the beginning of the cighteenth 
century, she was not only deprived of her best soldiers, but 
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bound and gagged ; and then inactivity and sloth were laid to 
her charge. 

Oliver Cromwell, and the first and third Napoleon, never 
got rid of obnoxious parliaments or senates more effectually, 
or with less justice and more insolence, than the Ministers of 
the first Hanoverian Sovereign got rid of Convocation. In 
1716-17, a bishop had set the example, unfortunately not 
wholly without subsequent imitation, of publishing a work 
which made people stare, not only on account of the impro- 
priety regarded in itself, but because that impropriety had 
been committed by a person holding high ecclesiastical office. 

The Lower House of Convocation denounced what they 
considered the dangerous teaching of the bishop’s discourse. 

Convocation was forthwith prorogued, and was never 
allowed to meet again (except formally at the opening of 
each new Parliament) until restored, mainly through’ the zeal 
and ability of Bishop Wilberforce. 

Mr. Burke, writing in 1777,-observes with his usual saga- 
city :— 

‘We know that the Convocation of the clergy had formerly been 
called, and sat with nearly as much regularity to business as Par- 
liament itself. It is now called for form only. It sits for the purpose 
of making some polite ecclesiastical compliments to the King ; and 
when that grace is said, retires, and is heard of no more. It is, 
however, a part of the Constitution, and may be called out into act 
and energy whenever there is occasion, and whenever those who 
conjure up that spirit will choose to abide the consequence.’ ! 


This tyrannical act was always highly applauded by the 
Whig party. The great Whig historian, Mr. Hallam, writing 
in 1850, says (Constitutional History, vol. ii. p. 409): ‘In the 
ferment of that age it was expedient for the State to scatter a 
little dust over the angry insects ; Convocation was accordingly 
prorogued in 1717,and has never again sat for any business.’ 
So far will prejudice carry, in regard to ecclesiastical matters, 
an historian, who, in dealing with civil matters, is eminently 
judicial and impartial. The intention of this pulveris exigui 
jactus was to render the Church the servant of the State ; the 
result has been such as usually happens when a wound is 
skinned over without being healed—some present relief, much 
subsequent danger. 

The high-handed injustice of thus depriving the Church 
of her ancient and legitimate and constitutional council, drew 
from Dr. Johnson, stickler as he was for the rights’ of the 


1 Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol. 
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Sovereign, and generally for the conservation of things as 
they were, the indignant question, ‘Shall the Presbyterian 
Kirk of Scotland have its General Assembly, and the Church 
of England -be denied its Convocation?’ This was said in 
1763. To this mischief of silencing Convocation, must be 
added the policy of a Government courting and coquetting 
with the Dissenting interest, and promoting latitudinarians, 
Erastians, and the political partisans of an inferior capacity 
to the high offices of the Church. 

Great and magnificent exceptions to this policy, indeed, 
there were. The appointment of Butler, by the influence of 
Queen Caroline, was alone sufficient to shed a ray of light 
over the torpid dulness of this period; and the words: of 
Archbishop Howley-——a prelate who, it must be acknowledged, 
seldom wrote or spoke without the most mature reflection, and 
a thorough knowledge of his subject—deserve our attention. 
His Charge, delivered in 1844, contained this passage :-—~ 


‘I am by no means disposed to concur in the censure which has 
been unsparingly cast on previous generations of clergy, as if from 
the close of the seventeenth till some years had elapsed of the 
nineteenth century all had been apathy and indifference. On the 
contrary, I'seé‘much to approve and admire in the zeal and exertions 
of many able and pious men, who stemmed by their powerful 
reasoning the torrent of infidelity which threatened to overflow. the 
land ; confuted the Atheist, the Deist, the Arian; established 
the truth of Divine Revelation on the surest grounds of reason. and 
evidence ; exposed the extravagances of enthusiastic pretenders to 
ins iration, and proved the unsoundness of the latitudinarian prin- 
ciples which endangered at once the purity of the Christian faith, 
and the foundations of ecclesiastical authority.’ 


It is to be observed that no charge of apathy can fairly 
be brought against the Church, previous to the silencing of 
Convocation in 1717. In the reign of Queen Anne, the ship 
of the Church was clearly righting herself from the violent 
blow which the secession of the non-jurors had dealt. her. 
The reign of this Queen is marked by essential benefits. con- 
ferred upon the Church. Foremost among them was. the 
well-known ‘Queen Anne’s Bounty ;’ that is to say, the act 
of wise generosity by which the Queen perpetually alienated 
from the Crown, and conferred upon the Church, those first- 
fruits and tenths which Henry VIII. had seized upon with 
characteristic rapacity, and which ever since his time had 
formed part of the income of the monarchy. The noble 
scheme of building fifty churches in London and West- 
minster appears also: to have originated. in Convocation, .; It 
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is slightly and incorrectly adverted to by Mr. Abbey in his 
introductory chapter. ‘The fifty churches,’ he says, ‘built in 
London and Westminster by public grant were another proof 
of the desire (that is of the people) to minister to spiritual 
needs.’ Unfortunately, a very small number of these fifty 
churches was ever built. The history of the whole trans- 
action is curious and interesting. The reports and documents 
relating to it are to be found chiefly in the Journals of the 
House of Commons, and were collected, with other statistics 
relating to the building of churches generally, in a letter 
addressed to Lord Liverpool, in 1815, by the Rev. Richard 
Yates, preacher at the Philanthropic, and published in a 
volume entitled, Zhe Church in Danger: a Statement of the 
Cause, and of the probable Means of averting that Danger. 
I should observe, in passing, that Mr. Yates seems to have 
had no faith in any remedies but an Act of Parliament, and a 
grant of money by the Legislature. 

It appears very clearly from the Parliamentary docu- 
ments that the inception of the undertaking is to be traced 
to the harmonious action which existed between the House 
of Commons and Convocation. On February 14, 1710, the 
Committee of the House of Commons was ordered to ‘con- 
sider what churches are wanting within the cities of London 
and Westminster and the suburbs thereof” On March 1 
Mr. Speaker acquainted the House ‘that there had been 
with him yesterday, in the evening, the Prolocutor of the 
Lower House of Convocation, and other members of it, who 
brought him an order and message from Convocation.’ The 
order was that the Prolocutor and certain of the clergy 
should wait upon the Speaker ; and the message was to the 
effect that the Lower House of Convocation had, with great 
satisfaction, taken notice of the aforesaid instruction of the 
House of Commons to its Committee of February 14; that 
it had been in their thoughts to set forward so pious a design, 
but were glad to be prevented by the zeal of that honourable 
House, and that they returned their unanimous thanks in the 
name of the whole clergy of the province. At the same time, 
under the guidance of Atterbury, as Prolocutor, the Lower 
House of Convocation resolved— 


‘That this House will receive such information as shall be offered 
to them from the clergy of the Lower House of Convocation, with 
relation to the want of churches in the cities of London and West- 
minster, and suburbs thereof. ; 

. . . That this House will, in all matters immediately relating to 
religion and the welfare of the Established Church, have a particular 
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regard to such applications as shall at any time be made to them 
from the clergy in Convocation assembled, according to the ancient 
usage, together with the Parliament.’ 


The Speaker replied that the message had been read to 
the House ‘with all possible affection and respect to your 
venerable body.’ Soon afterwards, the Prolocutor delivered 
to the Speaker— 


‘A scheme of the number of churches, chapels, and meeting- 
houses within twenty-seven of those parishes in and near the 
cities of London and Westminster, and the suburbs thereof, where 
additional churches are most wanted, together with a probable cal- 
culation of the number of families and souls within these several 
parishes.’ 


Subsequently (1711) the House resolved that a supply 
should be granted to her Majesty for the building of fifty new 
churches, and for purchasing sites of churches and church- 
yards, and houses for the clergy in London, Westminster, and 
the suburbs, and for converting chapels into parish churches, 
and for finishing the repairs of Westminster Abbey. Soon 
afterwards the House resolved that a sum not exceeding 
350,000/. should be granted to the Queen for these purposes. 
The money was to be produced by a duty on coals in the 
port of London. Commissioners were appointed to carry 
into effect the scheme, and to report to the Crown. 

The churches that were built were very costly and ex- 
pensive, and the work proceeded slowly. 

When the Act for building fifty new churches was passed, 
Sir Christopher Wren was one of the Commissioners for carry- 
ing on the works, and wrote for the use of the Commission 
what his experience of church-building suggested. Speaking 
of one of these churches he says :— 


‘ By what I have said it may be thought reasonable that the new 
church should be at least sixty feet broad and ninety feet long, besides 
a chancel at one end and the belfry and portico at the other. These 
proportions may be varied ; but to build more than that every person 
may conveniently hear and see, is to create noise and confusion. A 
church should not be so filled with pews but that the poor may have 
room to stand and sit in the alleys ; for to them equally is the Gospel 
preached. It were to be wished there were to be no pews, but 
benches ; but there is no stemming the tide of profit, and the advan- 
tage of pew-keepers, especially since by pews, in the chapel of ease, 
the minister is chiefly supported. It is evident these fifty churches 
are not enough for the present inhabitants, and the town will con- 
tinually grow ; but it is to be hoped that hereafter more may be 
added, as the wisdom of the Government shall think fit, and, there- 
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fore, the parishes should be so divided. as to leave room for sub- 
divisions or, at least, for chapels of ease.’ ! 


In the tenth year of the Queen’s reign, an Act was passed 
enlarging the time given to the Queen’s Commissioners, to 
the end ‘that a work so much for the honour of God, the 
spiritual welfare of her Majesty’s subjects, the interest of the 
Established Church, and the glory of her Majesty’s reign, 
may be carried on and perfected.’ 

But after the death of the Queen, and the closing of Con- 
vocation, little progress was made. Some Acts extending the 
time were passed in George I. and George II.’s reigns ; and it 
appears from a report to the House in 1718 that seven 
churches had been begun and nearly finished, and two 
more begun. In 1724 it appeared, by the message from 
the Crown, that eleven churches were in the course of being 
finished ; and ‘the House of Commons undertook to provide a 
suitable maintenance for the ministers. In 1732 we have the 
last Parliamentary notice on the subject, when an account 
was ordered, showing how much money had been granted 
and how it had been applied. We have not found any 
evidence that more than eleven out of the fifty churches were 
built. 

The Mortmain Acts interposed a serious obstacle to the 
building of churches by private individuals. But a great many 
churches were built under the authority of private Acts of 
Parliament. The general Church Building Acts were not 
passed till after the beginning of the present century. One 
great evil was introduced by both these classes of statutes, 
viz. payment of pew-rents for the maintenance of the clergy- 
man. It has naturally had the effect of excluding the poor 
altogether, or giving them seats in some obscure part of the 
church, and where they cannot kneel. 

It has seemed to us expedient to expand the very meagre 
account in the work before us by these details, which we 
think might appropriately have been mentioned, even to the 
exclusion of sundry topics less akin to Church history. More- 
over, they mark an important epoch. The cordial relations 
then subsisting between Parliament and Convocation passed 
away after the death of Queen Anne; and such a zealous re- 
cognition of the duty of the State to provide for the spiritual 
necessities of the people did not appear again until the sum of 
1,000,000/. in Exchequer Bills was granted in the fifty-eighth 
year of George III. (1818), which was followed by the further 


1 Elmes, Life of Sir C. Wren, part ii. p.4g6e os bt 
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sum of 500,000/, granted in the fifth year of the reign of his 
successor. At the present time a grant of public money for 
this object would, owing to the great change of circumstances, 
be alike inexpedient and impracticable. 

Much is said in the work before us upon the subjects of 
‘Latitudinarianism ’ and ‘Comprehension.’ They are not, of 
course, necessarily connected with each other ; but in the his- 
tory of this particular epoch of the Church of England, and 
in the treatment of them in these volumes, they are at least 
so intertwined as to render it difficult to give each subject a 
wholly distinct and separate consideration. At the same time, 
perhaps, it is more correct to say that Comprehension is a per- 
mitted relaxation of the conditions of Church membership, 
while Latitudinarianism is an attempt to gain the same end 
by means of a non-natural, and often dishonest, interpretation. 
The observations which we are about to make will be applic- 
able to both of these subjects. And here we must. observe 
that these writers of the history of the eighteenth century .go 
back to a very great extent to what was done in the seven- 
teenth century at the Restoration. The excuse, of course, is 
that it is a necessary introduction to the epoch of history 
about which they are professedly writing—an excuse which 
ought to have led to a more complete account of other mat- 
ters now only partially treated of, because strictly restrained 
within the limits of the eighteenth century. 

But if what was done at the Restoration is to be referred 
to, it should be distinctly stated that it was wot the Eccle- 
siastical Authority, but the House of Commons, which insisted 
on such stringent terms of subscription after the recent and 
bitter experience of the Civil War and the working of Puri- 
tanism, Presbyterianism, and Independency. It was the Act 
of Parliament which required assent and consent to all and 
everything contained in the Book of Common Prayer. Canon 
36 seems gentle when compared with the obligation imposed 
by the statute. 

It is said that from want of Comprehension the Church 
did not avail herself of opportunities presented to her at par- 
ticular epochs, and thereby lost the means of strengthening 
the stakes and lengthening the cords of her tent. The epochs 
more especially referred to are those of 1661 and 1689; that is 
to say, the period when the Presbyterian ministers were ejected 
from the parishes which, without law and by force, had been 
taken from the clergy, who were then replaced in their homes ; 
and the period when the sense of duty to their exiled master 
made a portion of the clergy prefer poverty and humiliation 
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to taking what they, erroneously or not, conceived to be a 
false oath of allegiance. 

We do not think the Church was weakened by either of 
these events. To those who cannot look at the Church 
except in the form of an Establishment, this opinion must 
seem paradoxical. In their view it is a mere question of 
numbers—of how many more the Establishment would have 
contained had she retained those who left her, or had been 
driven out of her. 

But Comprehension such as this could scarcely have 
failed in the former case to have injured dogmatic truth and 
Catholic order, and in the latter case to have deprived the 
Church of the testimony which non-jurors, such as Ken, bore 
to her Catholicity ; the instance of the non-jurors ought to 
be laid to heart by our present ecclesiastical rulers. The 
defection of the non-jurors was founded upon certain prin- 
ciples as to the duties of the Church with respect to secular 
governors. In other words, it was, in the main, a political 
movement. After the extinction of the Stuart race the off- 
shoot from the great tree of the Church had no ground, so to 
speak, to live in. But they read history amiss who infer from 
the extinction of the non-jurors that a secession, founded upon 
their religious principles without their political creed, would 
be equally shortlived. 

The comprehensiveness of the Establishment would have 
been directly increased by an enactment that all Protestants 
should be included in its pale, and indirectly by allowing a 
subscription to the articles and formularies in a non-natural 
sense to entitle the subscriber to the emoluments of the 
Establishment. 

The first of these measures of Comprehension has been on 
several occasions attempted, but as yet unsuccessfully. 

It is well to bear in mind the peril in which one of these 
attempts placed the Church under the auspices of Tillotson 
and Burnet. 

William and Mary landed in England on February 13, 
1689. The Act for exempting Protestant Dissenting sub- 
jects from penalties passed May 24. Convocation was sum- 
moned for December 4. An Ecclesiastical Commission was 
appointed September 13. On that day we find that Til- 
lotson and Burnet privately drew up a scheme to this effect, 
that— 

(1.) The ceremonies enjoined or recommended in the 
liturgy and canons were to be left indifferent. 

(2.) The liturgy was to be carefully reviewed, and such 
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alterations introduced as would remove, as much as possible, 
all ground of exception to any part of it. 

(3.) Foreign Protestant orders were to be considered valid. 

(4.) Presbyterians might be re-ordained with the form, ‘If 
thou art not already ordained, I ordain thee,’ &c. 

What would have remained of the Church in England if 
this plot against her Catholicity had succeeded? One effect it 
would perhaps have had, never dreamt of by its promoters. 
Hear what Mr. Ewer says in his late interesting work :!— 


‘Your speaker has a list of the clerical perversions to Rome that 
have occurred in the American Church since 1820. There are one 
or two cases where the early education of those who perverted could 
not be traced and is not known. But with the exception of, perhaps, 
one other case, in every instance the clergymen who have perverted 
were reared in Low Church or in Latitudinarian views.’ 


The second of these measures has, unfortunately, had 
better success; the sapping and mining system has done 
more mischief than the open and honest attack, though to 
say so may affront the followers of Mr. Pattison, whose 
opinions, to some extent at least, are represented in this work. 
The Legislature has, indeed, been invoked in vain, but the 
decisions of legal tribunals have been favourable to latitudi- 
narians. 

The case of Mr. Gorham, and that of the Zssays and 
Reviews, have in the opinion, we believe, of eminent lawyers 
been considered as showing that principles as to the construc- 
tion of documents may prevail in an ecclesiastical cause which 
in a temporal cause would not be allowed. 

These were—we may hope without the knowledge of 
those who delivered them—sentences which had for their ob- 
ject to hold together the Establishment at the price of relaxing 
or surrendering the dogma of the Church. The expediency 
of Comprehension at almost any cost had become the shibbo- 
leth of worldly men, clergy and lay, towards the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, and has been transmitted as a legacy 
to us. We fear it has done much to weaken the moral as 
well as the religious sense of Englishmen. It may be that to 
require subscription to many articles and formularies is inex- 
pedient, and that the position of Jeremy Taylor, in his cele- 
brated Liberty of Prophesying, is right; but what must be 
wrong, is, to palter in a double sense with obligations, and to 
secretly or openly deride the notion that in their plain sense 


1 Catholicity, Protestantism, and Romanism, pp. 226-7. By Rev.C. F. 
Ewer. 
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and meaning they are binding upon you. It should be always. 


remembered that this idea of Protestant Comprehension had, 
as every reader of history knows, its origin in motives of 
secular policy, and that is a field in which the Church has 
always found that the tares choke the wheat. But for this, 
schemes of Comprehension would have been more earnestly 
pursued by the Church of England with other branches. of 
the Catholic Church, and most especially with the Gallican 
and the Greek Church. The deep learning of Bull did, in- 
deed, extort the admiration of Bossuet and the thanks of the 
Gallican Church for the use of that learning in proving and 
maintaining the ‘Judgment of the Catholic Church of the 
first three Centuries’ in regard to the necessity of belief in 
the Divinity of our Blessed Lord. There is also the well- 
known instance, referred to in these volumes (vol. i. p. 352), of 
Archbishop Wake’s communications in 1717 with certain 
Doctors of the Sorbonne, having for its object a union be- 
tween the Anglican and Gallican Churches. Upon this head 
may also be mentioned the attempt of the non-jurors, and of 
Archbishop Wake following in their track, to enter into 
friendly relations with the Greek Church. It should be men- 
tioned, by the way, that Mr. Abbey (p. 160, vol. i.) does not 
seem to have remembered that the non-jurors made many 
conditions, even demanding that the rank, zwter se, of the 
Patriarchs should be altered. Recent events, such as the 
visit of the Archbishop of Syra and Tenos, and the inter- 
course with the Archbishop of Cyprus, with other circum- 
stances, lead us to hope that misunderstandings may be 
removed, and brotherly relations with the Oriental Church 
may be established, in God’s good time. 

These attempts at reunion with other branches of the 
Catholic Church, so far as the period under review is con- 
cerned, were of a very feeble and isolated character. 

Of the two chapters upon Latitudinarianism, or, as it is 
oddly termed, ‘ Latitudinarian Churchmanship, one is more 
especially dedicated to Archbishop Tillotson, with whose 
voluminous writings the author shows that he is well ac- 
quainted. Tillotson died in November 1694, a year after the 
death of Sancroft, who had been driven out of Lambeth in 
1691. Quite strictly speaking, therefore, he did not belong 
to the eighteenth century, but he is introduced as the type of 
a modern latitudinarian who appealed on all matters of 
religion to reason. It is not Mr. Abbey’s fault that no 
definite system of theology can be extracted from the sermons 
of Tillotson. We have not been able—our readers may be 
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more fortunate—to discover in them any evidence of that 
‘satisfactory adjustment of the respective bounds of authori 
and reason’ which appears to have been the object of Mt. 
Abbey’s search. We certainly do not agree with his position 
that (p. 297) ‘history abounds in instances of the varied ill 
effects which have at different times arisen from a habit of 
dwelling too much upon the truth, that faith aceepts much 
which the mind cannot comprehend.’ 

On the contrary, we think that there is a want of atten- 
tion to the mischief which has resulted from allowing reason 
to usurp the province of faith ; and that,findeed, appears to be 
partly admitted in the essay before us. ‘ An impatience of all 
mystery’ was, we are told, the fault ‘of these times” With 
this conclusion, whatever be the premisses, we agree. 

There is, in truth, a great error in attempting to substitute 
the Rationalistic for the Catholic spirit in questions of 
religion. The Rationalist considers that he has a tabula rasa 
before him ; he thinks that he may prosecute his inquiries, 
beginning with ignorance on the subject of the existence of 
God—that is, of a First Cause. He receives only what satis- 
fies his reason ; he limits truth to his own comprehension of 
it. His notion of truth is that it is subjective only—viz., that 
which each man’s mind considers to be truth. Private judg- 
ment is everything to him; he looks to it for the solution of 
all questions, in entire independence of everything external. 
The system of the Christian religion, on the contrary, re- 
cognises and rests upon objective truth, something external 
to the individual mind. Objective truth, in the case of the 
Christian Revelation, is inevitably associated with what is called 
‘mystery, which subjective opinion may or may not discard ; 
and, as Dr. Donne partly points out in the passage to which 
we have referred, the teaching of the Church rests on the 
principle that she has embodied truths in the creeds which 
are to be received by the faithful as matters of Revelation 
made known by Christ and His Apostles, and the credibility 
of which is not to be referred to the individual mind as an 
absolute and infallible judge. A good deal of mischief has 
probably been done by the apothegm contained in Pope’s 
plausible couplet :— 


‘For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 
He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.’ 


This false antithesis is usually in the mouths of latitudi- 
narians. It, of course, begs the whole question. He might 
as well have said, ‘ He cannot be wrong who is right.’ What- 
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ever a man’s moral conduct may be, no Christian can think 
that his ‘life is in the right’ if he refuses to obey the revealed 
Will of God. This was admirably shown by Mr. Law in his 
refutation of Hoadley’s doctrine about sincerity alone pro- 
curing the favour of God ; amounting to the proposition, as 
Law demonstrated, ‘that if a man be not a hypocrite, it 
matters not of what religion he is;’ or, in other words, that 
Christianity and Mahometanism are put upon the same foot- 
ing, ‘by resolving all into private persuasion, and making 
sincerity in every religion, whether true or false, the same 
title to the same degrees of God’s favour.’ ! 

The manner in which Bishop Hoadley and the Bangorian 
Controversy are treated by the writers of this work is most 
unsatisfactory. We are told (vol. i. p. 31) that ‘readers are 
spared the once-famous Bangorian Controversy ; and then 
there follow nearly four pages about the writings of Hoadley, 
in the course of which we learn that ‘the leading subject 
which brought him into direct collision with Convocation was 
the authority of human legislation in matters pertaining to 
the interests of Christ's Kingdom.’ It is admitted that, per- 
haps, he used some unguarded expressions at first ; but as to 
what the positions in the writings were which gave offence to 
Convocation we are not told, as we certainly ought to have 
been if any judgment is to be formed upon the propriety of 
the action of the Lower House of Convocation, and of the 
tyrannical act of the Government which followed upon it. 
We are told :— 


‘No one now-a-days is disposed to say much for a bishop who 
could leave his diocese wholly unvisited for six years. Such gross 
negligence is justly held unpardonable, and makes it impossible to 
estimate, as highly as they deserve, other points of his character.’ 


But really, guzd hoc ad Iphycli boves, what has this to do 
with the Bangorian Controversy, or with the soundness or 
unsoundness of the Bishop’s doctrinal views? Gibbon says 
‘he was the object of Whig idolatry and Tory abhorrence.’ 
Whether he was the latter we are not positive ; but certainly he 
was the former. Mr. Hallam (Const. Hist. vol. ii. p. 408) says : 
‘ After turning over some forty or fifty tracts, and consuming a 
good many hours on the Bangorian Controversy, I should find 
some difficulty in stating with precision the propositions in 
dispute.’ He concludes, however, that there was nothing in 
the sermon which ought to have given offence ; that Hoadley 
was a good Whig, and that it was quite right to put an end to 


1 Law’s Works, vol. i. p. 7 ; #0. p. 227. 
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Convocation. The truth is stated by Mr. Gladstone, when he 
is drawing attention to the intimate connexion between the 
decay of Church principles in England and the decay of vital 
Christian doctrine :— 


‘ Bishop Hoadley, the ill-starred parent or chief disseminator of so 
many mischievous notions affecting the authority of the Church, in 
his sermons on the “Terms of Acceptance,” gave to the world a 
scheme of doctrine relating to that vital subject, which was not less 
widely at variance with the spirit and language of Scripture. In the 
whole of this volume there is not, I think, a single passage which 
recognises the preventing grace of God; and there are a hundred 
which either by pretermission, or by actual implication, seem to 
deny it.’! 


In his sermon ‘On the Nature of the Kingdom of Christ,’ 
in his ‘ Preservative,’ and in his ‘ Answer to the Representa- 
tion of the Committee appointed by the Lower House of 
Convocation,’ Hoadley gave the consistency of a system to 
the heterodoxy which, both as a bishop and as an honest 
subscriber to the formularies of the Church, it was his duty 
to have confuted and destroyed. We are, unfortunately, 
unable to agree with Mr. Abbey’s general estimate of this 
very mischievous man; but we-do entirely agree with the 
following observation (vol. i. p. 33): ‘Politically and ecclesi- 
astically he was a very embodiment of the Whiggism of the 
period.’ Whether Cassan does or does not overstate the case, 
when he calls him ‘the greatest Dissenter that ever held pre- 
ferment in the Church, it is pretty certain that the Whig 
prevailed over the Bishop, and that the Churchman was lost 
in the politician. Hoadley owed his preferments to Queen 
Caroline. The King hated him, but Lord Hervey says ‘he 
had never left the Court on any one vote’ (Memoirs, i. 129). 
Dr. Stoughton, with his usual honesty and straightforward- 
ness, remarks upon Hoadley’s works :-— 


‘Some of the principles laid down are so similar to those adopted 
by ultra-Nonconformists, and lead so directly to either disestablish- 
ment or a thorough alteration in the Episcopalian Church, that it is 
difficult to understand how Hoadley could reconcile his teaching 
with his position.’ ? 


His opinions and his example appear to have produced a 
great effect: the poison of latitudinarianism was diffused 
over the country, while a large party were in favour of the 
end which latitudinarianism had in view. They were divided 


1 Gladstone, Church Principles Considered in their Results, p. 457. 
2 Religion in England, vol. i. p. 110. 
VOL, VIII.—NO. XVI. U 
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as to the question whether that end should be obtained by a 
licentious and dishonest interpretation of the formularies, or 
by obtaining an Act of Parliament to release clergymen from 
all subscription to dogmatic truths, substituting for them a 
kind of general formula of belief in Holy Scripture. Placing 
himself, as it were, at the head of this movement, a certain 
Archdeacon Blackburne, of unenviable notoriety, advocated, 
in a work called The Confessional, published in 1766, the 
general abolition of subscription, together with a revision of 
all the formularies of the Church, and especially, it should 
seem, of such as related to the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. 
It was about the middle of the century, and during the 
Primacy of Herring, that Mr. Chandler, the eminent Dissent- 
ing minister, communicated with some of the bishops, and 
through them with the archbishop, upon the subject of Com- 
prehension. 

In 1772 a petition was presented to Parliament, signed by 
some laymen, and by two hundred and fifty clergymen. It 
elicited from Mr. Burke a very remarkable speech, in which, 
with a clear insight into the secular side of the question, and 
with merciless logic, he showed that the petitioners had not an 
inch of ground to stand upon. 


‘These gentlemen,’ he said, ‘complain of hardships. No con- 
siderable number shows discontent ; but in order to give satisfaction 
to any number of respectable men, who come in so decent and 
constitutional a mode before us, let us examine a little what that 
hardship is. They want to be preferred clergymen in the Church of 
England as by law established ; but their consciences will not suffer 
them to conform to the doctrines and practices of that Church ; that 
is, they want to be teachers in a Church to which they do not belong ; ; 
and it is an odd sort of hardship. They want to receive the emo- 
luments appropriated for teaching one set of doctrines, whilst they 
are teaching another. 


‘They dispute only the extent of the subscription ; they therefore 
tacitly admit the equity of the principle itself . , 
‘ The subscription to Scripture is the most astonishing idea I ever 
heard, and will amount to just nothing at all ° 
: Therefore to ascertain Scripture you must have one 
article more ; and you must define what that Scripture is, which you 
mean to teach. There are, I believe, very few, who, when Scripture 
is so ascertained, do not see the absolute necessity of knowing what 
general doctrine a man draws from it, before he is sent down, au- 
thorised by the State, to teach it as pure doctrine, and receive a 
tenth of the produce of our lands.’ 


It was while the Church was in this condition—traitors 
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to her doctrines holding preferments, her discipline relaxed 
and disused, undisguised immorality general, infidelity ram- 
pant, a rapidly increasing population with no churches to go 
to, or pastors to teach them—that Wesley began his career. 
His history, and that of Whitefield, and of the Methodists 
generally, is written by Mr. Overton with ability and fairness. 
We agree with him entirely in the following opinion which 
he expresses :— 


‘No doubt the views of its members (Methodists) materially 
changed in the course of years ; but the object of the later move- 
ment was precisely the same as that of the little band from the very 
first—viz. to promote the love of God, and the love of man for God’s 
sake, to stem the torrent of vice and irreligion, and to fill the land 
with a godly and useful population. This, it is verily believed, was 
from first to last the master key to a right understanding of John 
Wesley’s life. —(Vol. ii. p. 67.) 


It sometimes appears to be forgotten that the ill-treatment 
which Wesley received in the early part of his career, was at 
the hands of a gross, ignorant, and brutal mob, and in no way 
connected with the maintenance of Church principles or 
doctrine. 

Dr. Stoughton (vol. i. p. 374) says, with justice, that Wesley 
‘passed through a series of convictions ;’ and there is no 
doubt that, during the interval which elapsed between his 
ordination as deacon in 1725, and his death in 1791, his 
spiritual opinions underwent various changes. He was for 
some time certainly what is called a ‘High Churchman ;’ 
higher we think than even Dr. Stoughton admits ; a believer, 
probably to the last, in the necessity and efficacy of the 
Sacraments. The evidence as to his Churchmanship in the 
latter years of his life is conflicting ; but, in our judgment, he 
never meant to leave the Church of England; and if the 
Church had been governed by prelates who had the wisdom, 
the learning, the piety, and the discretion of Archbishop 
Secker, he would probably never have left it. Ample scope 
might have been found, perhaps, for the employment of his 
fervid, deeply pious, but not unegoistic nature ; and he would 
have died having strengthened the Church from which he 
derived his orders, and which at one time he sincerely loved, 
instead of doing that which, of all things, he most deprecated— 
creating a lasting and organised schism. 

Unquestionably his attachment to the Church of England 
could not have been strengthened by the conduct of Arch- 
bishop Cornwallis and his wife. 

The following letter from George III., which, published 
U2 
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in Bishop Jebb’s Pastoral Instructions, is also introduced by 
Dr. Stoughton into his book,' bears irrefragable testimony 
to a great scandal in the Church :— 


‘My good Lord Primate,2—I could not delay giving you the 
notification of the grief and concern with which my breast was 
affected at receiving authentic information that routs have made 
their way into your palace. At the same time, I must signify to you 
my sentiments on this subject, which hold these levities and vain 
dissipations as utterly inexpedient, if not unlawful, to pass in a 
residence for many years devoted to Divine studies, religious retire- 
ment, and the extensive exercise of charity and benevolence ; I add, 
in a place where so many of your predecessors have led their lives in 
such sanctity as has thrown lustre on the pure religion they professed 


and adorned. 

‘From the dissatisfaction with which you must perceive me to 
behold these improprieties, not to speak in harsher terms, and on 
still more pious principles, I trust you will suppress them immediately ; 
so that I may not have occasion to show any further marks of my 
displeasure, or to interpose in a different manner. May God take 
your Grace into His almighty protection! I remain, my Lord Pri- 
mate, your gracious friend, x. R.’ 


Comment upon this letter would be superfluous ; but it is 
fair to state that the same archbishop, aided by Bishop Porteus, 
subjected himself in 1777 to inconceivable abuse and clamour 
by the courageous restoration of public worship on the day 
which all Christians devoutly commemorate. It seems in- 
credible to us that his order for the decent observance of Good 
Friday should have exposed him, for many weeks together, 
to the most scurrilous vituperation. It was said that his 
‘arrogance’ in causing the shops to be closed on this day 
would soon be followed by the ‘elevation of the Host and 
Crucifix to prostrate crowds in dirty streets.’* By firmness 
and perseverance he obtained his object. But what a picture 
of the times is here presented to us! 

The chapter on ‘Sacred Poetry’ is rather dragged, head 
and shoulders, into the History of the Church. We except, 
of course, from this remark the observations on Hymnology ; 
but it seems to us a very far-fetched proceeding—indeed, 
almost absurd—to place in the category of religious poets 
Prior and Pope, Gray and Goldsmith, Shenstone, Johnson, 
Crabbe, and many others. 

If Prior is to be cited as a religious poet, his most religious 


1 Vol. ii. pp. 16-17, taken from Life and Times of the Countess of 
Huntingdon, vol. ii. p. 283. 
2 In Stoughton, erroneously, ‘ Prelate.’ 
3 See No. IX. of Church Quarterly Review, pp. 195-6. 
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poem, Zo Dr. Sherlock on his Practical Discourse concerning 
Death, might have been mentioned. It begins— 


‘Forgive the muse who in unhallowed strains 
The saint one moment from his God detains.’ 


It is another objection that the greater part of the religious 
poetry cited is very poor and feeble. 

The remark upon the chapter on ‘Sacred Poetry’ is ap- 
plicable to the chapter on the ‘ Essayists.’ It is said, they 
‘mark a distinct epoch in the history of religion and morality’ 
(vol. i. p. 447). We are inclined to think that this is an ex- 
travagant statement; but even were it not, though Swift’s 
Tale of a Tub might deserve some notice in a history of the 
Church in England, to insert in a history of that Church a 
whole chapter on writers of essays, partly—by no means 
wholly—moral, on the ground that they taught the people as 
well if not better than the clergy, is to go far too wide 
afield; and one feels inclined to adopt Queen Elizabeth’s 
reproof to the discursive preacher, and bid the author ‘ leave 
his ungodly wandering, and return to his text.’ 

It is an additional objection that such a discursive chapter 
is not only out of place in itself, but that it takes the place of 
other topics, directly connected with the history before us ; 
such, for instance, as some account of the Church in Ireland 
and in Scotland during this period, of the Colonial Church, or 
a history of the constitution of some of the Church Societies ; 
by which term we do not mean to refer to the various associa- 
tions for the maintenance of religion and morality, resembling 
in some degree our modern guilds, but the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, which received 
a Royal Charter in 1704, and the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, which was founded in 1698. 

An interesting and edifying chapter might also be allotted 
to passages containing specimens of the eloquence and ad- 
mirable writing of many Church divines, an acquaintance 
with which is necessary to all who would know the force of 
the English language. There is to be seen, in Lord Grenville’s 
copy of Sherlock's Discourses (vol. i. p. 215 et seg.), this note in 
his handwriting : ‘ Most magnificent speech of the great orator.’ 

With respect to the chapter on the ‘ Deists,’ it will no doubt 
interest some readers to know that the works of English 
infidels, scouted out of this country, took refuge in Germany, 
and, after being cooked up with German mysticism and in- 
fidelity, returned to this country in the shape of Essays and 
Reviews. But we must protest against a history of German 
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Deism and notices of Herder and Lessing in a history of the 
Church of England. 

The chapter on ‘ Robert Nelson, his Friends, and Church 
Principles’ is full of merit. Robert Nelson, who died in 1715, 
is very justly made the central figure of the chapter, while his 
juror and non-juror friends are grouped around him. 

A most edifying picture of the lives of good Churchmen, 
clerical and lay, is presented to us in this chapter, which we 
strongly recommend to the reader. It reveals to us, as 
working for the Church, a silent agency which is very valuable 
and directly connected with its history. 

Mr. Abbey should add to the list of Nelson’s works, 
though published after his death, his Address to Persons of 
Quality, and his Ways and Methods of Doing Good. In the 
latter work (pp. 169-76) he says :— 


‘ The incompetent provision that is made for the inferiour clergy 
in several parts of this kingdom seems to be so little known that 
many will be surprized when they are hereby informed that there are 
in England above 2,000 parishes where the annual income of the 
minister doth not exceed 30/, and that of these are more than 
twelve hundred where it doth not exceed 20/., and near five hundred 
where it doth not exceed 10/. The ministers who officiate in churches 
so meanly endowed must of necessity be unfurnished with such 
books as might enable them to administer wholesome and sound 
doctrine to their flocks, either by way of catechising or of 
preaching.’ 


This good man was a firm supporter of the ‘ Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts.’ 

We must express our opinion that the statements about 
what has been called the ‘ Ornaments Rubric’ ought not to 
have been left without any reference to subsequent interpre- 
tation put upon it. The fact is that this rubric has undergone 
an amount of forensic discussion and judicial construction 
almost without parallel in legal annals. It is true that this 
discussion and interpretation have taken place chiefly during 
the last twenty years, and, therefore, do not technically and 
literally—as indeed might be said of the account of Tillot- 
son—come within the eighteenth century, and this is a good 
reason for not dwelling at any length on these recent pro- 
ceedings; but we think it does not justify such an entire 
silence as leaves the ordinary reader to suppose that there 
was no more to be said about it. We are not surprised that 
the author should gladly escape the necessity of expressing 
an opinion upon this much-vexed and still vexing subject ; 
but there should have been a reference, however brief, to the 
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fact that a judicial interpretation has been put on this rubric 
subsequent to the period treated of in this work. 

The social position of the clergy, especially during the 
first part of this century, compared with that which, we are 
happy to say, they now hold, was certainly very low. The 
charming account of Sir Roger de Coverley’s Chaplain will 
be familiar to all readers of Addison (Spectator, No. 106), but 
we must be careful not to take portraits drawn in the Spectator 
and 7atler, and in the novels of Smollett and Richardson, as 
a faithful representation of the clergy of the period in general. 
We must avoid following the footsteps of Lord Macaulay too 
closely in this matter ; but we were told by a bishop, no longer 
living, this anecdote as to the times of his boyhood :— 

His father was a great northern squire and baronet, 
dining at the patriarchal hour of two or three, at the be- 
ginning of which meal his chaplain attended. When the 
first course was over, the chaplain rose, and the squire said: 
‘Won't you stay?’ and the chaplain replied : ‘No, thank you, 
Barronet’ (pronounced as with two 7’s) ;‘I will go out with 
the beef ;’ and he retired to the housekeeper’s room, which 
was the usual practice. This condition of things was no 
doubt, in great measure, owing to the extreme poverty of the 
clergy, but still more to a generally low estimation of the 
sacred duties which they had to perform. 

The Hanoverian appointment of political, and too often 
non-resident, bishops, had this great evil attending it—that 
there was little cordial or affectionate relationship between 
them and their clergy. It was more ‘my lord,’ and ‘the 
parson,’ than the ‘father in God,’ and his ‘sons.’ The ab- 
sence of congenial intercourse prevented fatherly remonstrance 
with the clergy for their faults: there remained only a recourse 
to the harsher remedy of penal coercion; and that being 
difficult and unpopular, there ensued at last a relaxation of all 
discipline. 

This grave subject is treated of, first of all, by Mr. Overton 
(vol. ii. p. 52), under the head of ‘Church Abuses ;’ and again 
(p. 506), somewhat strangely in Chapter V., under the title of 
‘Church Fabrics and Church Services,’ by Mr. Abbey. This 
is really an awkward way of writing history. To use a com- 
mon expression, ‘the old dog in the new doublet’ meets us on 
this-and on several other occasions ; and the necessary con- 
sequences are repetition and dilution of a subject. At p. 52 
we are told :— 


‘There is yet one more circumstance to be taken into account, 
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in estimating the extent to which the clergy were responsible for 
the irreligion and immorality which prevailed. A change of manners 
was fast rendering ineffectual a weapon which they had formerly 
used for waging war against sin. Ecclesiastical censures were be- 
coming little better than a mere drutum fulmen.’ 


Archbishop Sharp is cited as complaining of this in 1704. 
At p. 505 Mr. Abbey, going over the same ground, and 
agreeing with what has been said before, observes: ‘ Yet 
throughout the whole of the eighteenth century, discipline 
was, in some respects, a much greater reality than it is in our 
own day.’ But by both authors the question is rather hazily 
discussed ; and it is not, perhaps, to be wondered at that their 
comprehension of it should be vague and confused. 

A few remarks on this subject will, perhaps, conduce to a 
clearer statement in another edition of the work. 

The discipline of the Church in England has been ad- 
ministered since the Conquest by the bishops exercising their 
authority through their Consistorial Courts over the laity as 
well as the clergy. The silent creation of these Courts, with- 
out the aid of Statute Law, is a very remarkable feature in 
our history. They grew up, so to speak, out of the general 
Canon Law, and the special provincial constitutions of the 
English Church, as necessarily incident to the episcopal office. 

Their authority over the laity was founded on the principle, 
that the Church was bound to exercise a jurisdiction pro salute 
anime, in certain matters wand, under this view of things, they 
administered the law, not to speak of minor matters, in regard 
to marriages and wills. They retained that jurisdiction— 
strange to say—until, not many years ago, it was taken from 
them, and conferred on the newly-created Court of Probate 
and Divorce. Even before the reign of Henry VIIL, the 
Ecclesiastical Courts had been clogged in the discharge of 
their spiritual functions by the jealousy of the Common 
Law Courts, and thwarted in the administration of discipline 
by Papal creations of ‘ Peculiar and Exempt Jurisdictions’ 
conferred upon inferior spiritual persons. The principal object 
of the creation of these mingr jurisdictions was to keep alive 
the power of the Pope, and to cripple the authority of the 
bishop. These petty Courts were scattered over the country, 
interfering with the due administration of justice to the lay- 
man as well as the clerk, and, though they subsisted until 
the reign of her present Majesty, were the subjects of continual 
complaint and remonstrance. This was partly on account of 
their multiplicity, their slowness of procedure, the secret ex- 
amination of witnesses, and, above all, their being supported 
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entirely by fees ; the abuses of which system will be familiar 
to all who remember Chaucer’s Archedeken and Sompnour:' 

The bishop, sitting in his Court, either at home or ambu- 
latory with him, when he visited his diocese, was assisted by 
learned and able civilians and canonists, one of whom was 
his chancellor. At this visitation, it was, and is, the legal 
duty of the churchwardens to present to the bishop evil livers 
in order that they may, if impenitent, be excommunicated. 
There were, and are, two modes of procedure in his Court, 
the Civil and the Criminal. In criminal proceedings, with 
which alone we are now concerned, ‘the office of the judge’ 
is ‘promoted ;’ the meaning of which is that, as all spiritual 
criminal jurisdiction is in the hands of the bishop or ordinary 
(Fudex Ordinarius), his office or function is set in motion 
wherever these proceedings are instituted. He enforces his 
orders by Ecclesiastical Censures, occasionally convoking to 
his aid the powers of the Temporal Court. 

These ecclesiastical censures were of various degrees of 
severity. We will mention some of them: Admonition, 
Penance, Suspension from cure of souls in the case of the 
clerk, ab ingressu Ecclesi@ in the case of the layman; also 
the graver sentence upon the clerk of Deprivation of benefice ; 
Excommunication, sometimes, as it ought always to have been, 
purely spiritual, sometimes attended with civil penalties. It 
was in this matter of excommunication that the Church 
chiefly suffered from her-connection with the State, and espe- 
cially from exercising jurisdiction over a subject like testa- 
ments, properly cognisable by the Temporal Court. A full 
explanation of this matter would occupy a larger space than 
is allowed to us ; but we may state that it came to pass both 
that the penalty of imprisonment became in civil matters an 
adjunct to the sentence of excommunication, and that, by 
degrees, the spiritual character of the latter was either for- 
gotten or remembered with contempt. 

Independently of this objection, the character of the 
ecclesiastical punishment of the penitent was unfitted to the 
age ; and this we may say in spite of the courageous per- 
formance of his duty by Bishop Wilson of Sodor and Man. 


1 ¢He made the peple pitously to sing, 
For er the bishop hent hem with his crook 
They weren in the archedekens book ; 
Than had he thurgh his jurisdiction 
Power to don on hem correction. 
He had a Sompnour redy to his hond, 
A slier boy was non in Engle-lond.’ 
(Chaucer, vol. ii. p. 154. Ed. Tyrwhitt.) 
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We remember the penalty of public penance being formally 
remitted in a sentence. But Jane Shore’s penance would 
now provoke perhaps ridicule, but certainly deep compassion 
for the sufferer. What the Church of the last century re- 
quired, and what is now required, is a simple but solemn 
mode of placing out of her communion the impenitent sinner. 

Even this brief sketch would be incomplete without a men- 
tion of the Supreme Court of Appeal during the eighteenth 
century. It was constructed by Henry VIII. professedly upon 
the old lines of the Church. It was composed for the nonce, 
and according to the nature of the subject, of bishops, civilians, 
canonists, and common-law judges. From its final decision, 
when approved by the Crown, there was no appeal. It was 
in many respects a better tribunal for the Church than the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, which was substi- 
tuted for it in the third year of the reign of William IV., 
A.D. 1832 (2 & 3 Will. IV. c. 92). 

There is no more difficult question relating to the con- 
nexion of Church and State, than the constitution of this Court 
of Appeal. It would be difficult to point out a period in our 
history, either before or after the Reformation, when the consti- 
tution of it has been entirely satisfactory. We have one more 
remark to make on ‘this matter of Church discipline, which 
will, perhaps, surprise our readers. There have been more 
cases, we believe, connected with clergy discipline, during 
the last half century, than during the whole interval which 
elapsed between the reign of Elizabeth and the year 1800. 
Various grounds may be assigned for this phenomenon, but 
we are inclined to ascribe it principally to a vigorous and 
conscientious revival of discipline. 

It is now our duty to notice what we must consider a 
very grave fault, which we have already referred to, in a 
history of the English Church in the Eighteenth Century; that 
is, the almost entire omission of the history of the Colonial 
Church, and of the American Episcopate. Dr. Stoughton, 
the Dissenter, has a whole chapter on this subject ; but we 
have not been able to find in the work of Messrs. Abbey and 
Overton any other reference than that which is given at 
vol. i. p. 443, which is as follows :— 


‘ Again, the Church of England was still almost confined, except 
by its missions, within the limits of the four seas. Pan-Anglicanism 
was a term yet to be invented. The Colonial Empire was still in its 
infancy, and its Church in tutelage. There was a sister Church in 
the United States. But the wounds inflicted in the late war were 
scarcely staunched ; and the time had not arrived to speak of 
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cordiality, or of community of Church interests. It was from Scottish, 
not from English, hands that America received her first bishop.’ 


This is all the notice which the historians of The English 
Church in the Eighteenth Century could find room for in the 
two thick volumes which are before us, and which contain 
138 pages of what is termed ‘Sacred Poetry,’ and a chapter 
on ‘ Defoe, Swift, and Addison, and other Essay Writers.’ Yet 
the subject so lightly passed over, yields, perhaps, to none in 
its importance to the Church since the reign of Henry VIII. 
It is one which even the general historian could not omit 
without subjecting himself to the charge of carelessness, and 
of being unable to appreciate one of the most remarkable 
events which it was his province to record; while to the 
Church historian its bearing upon the relations of the Church 
with the State, that most delicate and difficult of questions, 
as well as upon its life and energy as a spiritual body, can 
scarcely be overstated. 

From the year 1607, when the English clergyman, Robert 
Hunt, landed with a small party of settlers in Virginia, to the 
year 1784, after the successful rebellion of what are now the 
United States, not a single bishop was allowed by the policy 
of the State to officiate in the vast territory of the North 
American continent. For 170 years the Church, to the 
great joy and undisguised advantage of the Nonconformist 
bodies, was left with a most material part of her organisation 
unprovided for. During this ‘Struggle for the Episcopate,’ 
according to the title of a chapter in Mr. Hawkins’s Missions 
of the Church of England, a continued stream of remon- 
strances and petitions poured in to the Mother Church in 
England, while the justice of these remonstrances, and the 
consequent duty of granting these petitions, were continually 
acknowledged by the episcopate at home as well as by 
eminent Churchmen. We cannot refrain from setting forth 
one petition, namely that of June 2, 1718, on account of the 
vivid picture it places before our eyes :-— 


‘To the most Rev. Fathers in God, the Archbishops and Bishops 
of the Church of England : 

‘ The representation and humble petition of many of the faithful 
in the communion of the Church of England in North America 

‘Most humbly sheweth— 

‘That, whereas the British Colonies and Settlements in North 
America have now for many years been blessed with the pure and 
primitive doctrine and worship of our mother the Church of England, 
of which you are happy at this day in [being] the great ornaments 
and rulers ; and whereas, for want of Episcopacy being established 
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amongst us, and that there has never been any bishop sent to visit 
us, our churches remain unconsecrated, our children are grown up 
and cannot be confirmed, their sureties are under solemn obligations 
but cannot be absolved, and our clergy sometimes under doubts and 
cannot be resolved : 

‘ But, whereas, more especially for the want of that sacred power 
which is inherent to your apostolick,' the vacancies which daily 
happen in our ministry cannot be supplied for a considerable time 
from England ; whereby many congregations are not only become 
desolate, and the light of the Gospel therein extinguished, but great 
encouragement is thereby given to sectaries of all sorts, which 
abound and increase amongst us ; and, some of them pretending to 
what they call the power of ordination, the country is filled with 
fanatic teachers, debauching the good inclinations of many poor 
souls who are left destitute of any instruction and ministry : 

‘ May it, therefore, please your Lordships, in your great piety and 
regard for the government of the Church by bishops, to think of 
some means whereby these sorrowful complaints and most grievous 
misfortunes may be heard and redressed ; and that Almighty God 
may, of His infinite mercy, inspire your thoughts, and assist your 
pious endeavours to accomplish this evidently necessary work, is the 
most earnest and daily prayer of, 

‘May it please your Lordships, your Lordships’ most humble 
petitioners and most obedient sons and servants.’ 


The sending forth a bishop was determined on by Laud, 
but was prevented by the breaking out of the Civil War at 
home ; the same determination of the great Clarendon was 
frustrated by the Cabal. Nothing was done in James II.’s 
reign. William loved the Dissenters. Anne’s death stopped 
arrangements for this object, which were nearly ready to be 
carried into execution. Walpole was afraid of Jacobite bishops, 
and cultivated the growing Dissenting interest, being perfectly 
indifferent to the religious aspect of the subject. George III, 
indeed, would probably have thrown no impediment in the 
way if the Civil War in America had not occurred. When 
that memorable war was over, the American Church obtained 
its bishop, first from generous Scotland ; then, not without 
difficulty, from England. 

Meanwhile Dissent had naturally waxed strong, being 
allowed to have, without interference, whatever organisation 
it pleased. ‘Junius’ in his letter, written 1769, to George III., 
speaking of the American colonists, says, triumphantly : 
‘ Divided as they are into a thousand forms of policy, there 
is one point in which they all agree—they equally detest 
the pageantry of a king, and the supercilious hypocrisy of a 


1 Sic. Query, word omitted ? 
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bishop’ (vol. i. p. 771). The admonition written for our 
learning by this record would be imperfect if we confined our 
censures to the various ministers and governments guilty of 
this act of tyranny. We are bound in candour to say that 
it must be shared in some degree, at least, by the English 
episcopate. We are aware that many of the bishops, like 
the gifted Berkeley, and especially Archbishop Secker, 
struggled hard within certain limits, and with fettered hands, 
to obtain this act of justice to the Church. But why did 
they not obtain it? Why did they not, by the imposition of 
hands, consecrate the proper persons? Why did-not they, 
the successors of the Apostles, transmit the apostolical power 
which they had received in trust for this very object ? or what 
had kings, or civil governments, or parliaments to do with 
that? The truth, alas! is either that they were afraid of 
legal penalties, some bugbear of premunire perhaps—though 
this was not the spirit which sent the Seven Fathers of the 
Church to the Tower—or their conception of the spiritual 
office of bishop was so imbedded in that of an established 
officer of the State, that they were unable to separate the 
spiritual character from the temporal position. Such a con- 
ception fettered even the mighty arm of Horsley. In his 
Charge delivered to the clergy of St. David’s in 1790, he 
says :— 


‘For every civil effect which follows the exercise of our spiritual 
authority, all those rights and honours with which the priesthood is 
adorned by the piety of the civil magistrate, are quite distinct from 
the spiritual commission which we bear for the administration of Our 
Lord’s proper kingdom, They have no necessary connection with it. 
They stand merely on the ground of human law, and vary with the 
tights of other citizens, as the laws which create them vary ; and in 
every Church connected like our Church with the State by an establish- 
ment, even the spiritual authority cannot be conferred without the con- 
sent of the supreme civil magistrate’ (p. 29). 


It is, indeed, a shameful and melancholy record, both as 
regards the State and the Church; but it is one which ought 
to have received full statement and ample consideration in 
the pages of these volumes. We have now a brighter picture 
before us; we see what the Church, when loosed from the 
trammels of State policy, can do for herself. The Mother 
Church of England now numbers in the Colonies and India 
68 bishops, and the United States number 62. 

We must now close this review. In saying farewell we 
desire to repeat that these volumes appear to us to have con- 
siderable merit, and to deserve much of the praise which they 
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have received ; but that they are not, in our opinion, a history, 
but rather a repository of facts and documents for a future 
historian. We must say eroriare aliguis who will write the 
history of this epoch of the English Church, simply taking it 
for granted that she is what she claims to be. We wish to 
see her foundations on Apostolical order and Catholic con- 
sent more boldly stated; distinction between her Divine 
mission and her Human position more plainly noticed ; and 
not merely an admission that her temporalities are only 
valuable as they tend to further that evangelisation of the 
people which is ‘her being’s end and aim,’ but also that they 
do present, and have always presented, secular temptations to 
be carefully guarded against; that her first duty to keep 
alive ‘the faith once delivered to the Saints, to transmit the 
vitat lampada to Divinely appointed successors, is not to be 
bartered away for the purpose of obtaining an increase of 
nominal adherents by a scheme of latitudinarian comprehen- 
sion, for Court favour, or for popular applause. Whoever 
shall place clearly before our eyes the fact that the decay and 
neglect of Church principles have been always accompanied 
by the decay and neglect of vital doctrine, and by moral 
corruption ; whoever shall combine, with a faithful and dis- 
criminating narrative of general events, an accurate reference 
to the occasions on which Church principles have been put 
in jeopardy—will have written a real history of the Church 
in England during the eighteenth century. 


ArT. II—CATHEDRALS. 


1. The Cathedral: its necessary Place in the Life and Work 
of the Church. By the BisHop OF TRURO. (London, 
1878.) 

2. Twelve Addresses delivered at his Visitation of the Cathedral 
and Diocese of Lincoln in 1873. By the BIsHOP OF 
LINCOLN. 

3. Essays on Cathedrals by various Writers. Edited by the 
Very Rev. J. S. Howson, Dean of Chester. (London, 
1872.) 

4. Substance of a Speech delivered in the House of Lords on 
behalf of the Deans and Chapters petitioning against the 
Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues Bill. By J. R. HOPE. 
(London, 1840.) 
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5. Registrum Statutorum et Consuetudinum Ecclesie Cathe- 
dralis Sancti Pauli Londinensis. Edited by W. SPARROW 
Simpson, D.D. (1873.) 

6. The Statutes of the Cathedral Church of Lichfield. Or- 
dained in the year of our Lord 1875. 


THE appearance of the Bishop of Truro’s plea for the restora- 
tion of Cathedrals and their Chapters to their true place in 
the Church’s system, and still more the effort he is making 
to realise his own idea, mark a crisis in a very important 
question. This follows upon the Charges of 1873 and 1876 
by the Bishop of Lincoln, in which, after long years of neglect, 
he revives the visitation of his Cathedral, and strongly urges 
upon the Chapter the duty of resuming the functions allotted 
to them by their statutes, and which have been practically 
lost sight of for centuries. It is difficult to suppose that such 
efforts made by such men can fail ; or if unhappily they should 
fail, that it will not make the true restoration of Cathedrals 
more distant than ever. It is therefore a matter of moment 
for Churchmen to realise what is at stake, and that what 
some of the Bishops are anxious to see reanimated is 
something more than the external system which finds 
its expression in magnificent buildings and glorious ser- 
vices. 

It may be well to set before our readers as briefly as 
possible the present position of the Cathedral question. To 
do so we need trouble them with little that has not occurred 
during the last forty years. The beginning of that period 
saw the commencement of the great external change that 
gave a rude shock to the sense of security in which Chapters 
had previously rested. Its later years have seen the com- 
mencement of a reanimated life such as the most sanguine 
never dreamed of in the earlier. It would be hard to say 
that the paring down and impoverishment of Cathedrals at 
the time when their spiritual life and practical work were at 
the lowest ebb has been the cause of the revival. But as in 
so many other of God’s dealings with men, the trials and the 
difficulties, the spoiling and the scorn through which Cathe- 
drals have had to pass, have proved so far a blessing that 
they have rid them of many abuses and scandals which other- 
wise might have been fatal to their higher development ; and 
have diminished their attractions to the grasping and the 
covetous, and so have rendered it easier for the patrons of 
their preferments to dispose of them for the benefit of the 
Church, whilst the larger amount of general observation 
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which has been drawn towards them has furnished an ad- 
ditional stimulus towards recovery. 

In 1840 the shock occasioned by the first Reform Bill, 
and the many outspoken efforts to interfere with the Church’s 
position and property, had compelled Churchmen to realise 
that great efforts must be made to bring the ministrations of 
the Church to large classes of people who were being wholly 
neglected, or that a great catastrophe must inevitably be the 
result. The shortcomings of a century, during which the 
population had trebled itself, had to be overtaken; towns 
of considerable size had sprung up, and no church had been 
provided for them ; small towns had grown into vast centres 
of industry, and whilst the people had multiplied ten or 
twenty fold, the provision for their spiritual instruction re- 
mained the same. In the earlier part of the century a few 
churches had been erected out of two parliamentary grants ; 
but with the increased political strength of Nonconformity, it 
had become evident that no further help from the public 
purse could be expected. It was then that earnest men 
looked anxiously round for some means for grappling with 
an appalling need, and for averting an overthrow which must 
at the time have appeared to many well nigh inevitable. The 
life of the Church was beginning to be better understood ; 
and the recognition of this caused those who were responsible 
for the Church’s well being, to be ready to accept any feasible 
proposition for supplying the spiritual wants of the masses. 
It is evident that at that time the uppermost feeling with 
many Church people, who were in positions of responsibility, 
was that they could make some provision of.churches, but 
that it was hopeless to attempt the ‘ acquisition of any funds 
for the maintenance of the clergy, unless it could be ob- 
tained by some redistribution of th@property of the Church.’ 
Wherever possible, and in many places where obviously most 
undesirable, recourse had been had to the system, popular 
amongst Nonconformists, of raising an income for the clergy- 
man by pew-rents. But however feasible or even popular such 
a system might be where the worshippers were of the middle 
or upper classes of society, it was evident from the outset 
that the neglected masses in large towns would never pay 
seat-rents, whilst to expect them to be content with free seats 
marked by a badge of inferiority, and placed in the more 
uncomfortable or inconvenient parts of the church, argued a 
complete ignorance of human nature, and certainly of the 
human nature of the English artisan and mechanic, and 
showed that those who were seeking to improve their spiritual 
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condition could never have come into personal contact with 
them, and were attempting to solve a problem of the condi- 
tions of which they had little or no practical knowledge. 
As this truth began to dawn upon men’s minds, the need for 
some endowment to provide sustenance for the clergy who 
ministered amongst such populations became manifest, and 
the thought of what this required might well lead them to 
despair of grappling successfully with the task before them. 

At such a crisis it cannot occasion surprise that men’s 
eyes were turned to Cathedral endowments. It is notorious 
that the use of Cathedrals was openly denied, not only by 
enemies of the Church, but by those who professed to be her 
friends. Thus in a debate in the House of Commons, Bishop 
Burnet was quoted, as having said in his day :'— 

‘We hear much of the poverty of some livings, but nothing of the 
wealth of others; but take it on the whole, no Christian Church has 
a better provision, and if the lands belonging to Deans and Chapters, 
who are of no more use than abbots and monks, were divided 
amongst the poor clergy in every diocese, there would be no great 
cause of complaint, unless that Bishops’ daughters do not go off so 
well as they do now with a good sinecure.’ 


And this feeling of Bishop Burnet was common in 1840. 
This is shown not only by his words being quoted by one so 
hostile to the Established Church as was Mr. Baines, but by 
the expressed opinions of men of a very different school. 
Thus the Bishop of London (Blomfield) said :? ‘It has been 
admitted on all sides that there has been almost from the 
foundation of our Chapters a failure on the part of their 
members in the performance of the duties prescribed by their 
respective statutes.’ Whilst the Bishop of Exeter (Phillpotts), 
in the course of his speech in opposition to the changes pro- 
posed, made admissions that he found it difficult to answer.* 
‘The noble Viscount (Melbourne) went the full length of 
saying “that there could not be a doubt as to the general 
principle that these institutions had no other duties (being 
sinecures) than the sustentation of the fabrics and the due 
performance of Divine service.” Now he could by no means 
admit that they were sinecures. One could not walk the 
streets without hearing them repeatedly called sinecures. 
Some great persons had said, “ We have done away with sine- 
cures in the State, and we must now suppress those in the 
Church.” They were no ordinary individuals who used this 


1 Quoted by Mr. E. Baines, in debate in House of Commons, April 6, 
1840. Hansard, liii. p. 609. 

2 Hansard, 1840, vol. lv. p. 1137. 3 [bid, p. 1119. 

VOL. VIII.—NO. XVI. Xx 
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language, and it was upon the principle expressed in that 
language that the Bill proceeded.’ 

It is interesting to note the line of defence adopted by 
those who would have preserved intact Cathedral institu- 
tions. They did not venture to appeal to what they were 
doing, but to what they might do. And this is the more 
noticeable if we look at the points on which they most dwelt. 
It might have been expected that something might have been 
said in favour of the witness they bore to the advantage of a 
more dignified standard of service than was to be expected in 
an ordinary parish church, or to the perpetual round of worship 
which they (almost alone) kept up. But so far as we have 
been able to trace, there is no reference to either of those 
considerations on either side in the debate. Mr. Philip Pusey 
sought in vain to delay the passing of the Bill’ by moving for 
‘further information as to the duties and general purposes 
which are contemplated by the statutes of the respective foun- 
dations, and which the capitular clergy, in conformity therewith, 
may beneficially discharge.’ The two points mainly urged 
in defence were the possibility of utilising Chapters in evan- 
gelising the masses. This was urged by Sir R. H. Inglis :?— 


‘ Did the noble lord know what was the origin of Cathedrals ? 
They were the missionary establishments of a diocese from which 
priests might be sent forth to convert and instruct the people. Could 
not this purpose be kept in view in giving a direction to the powers 
of the present system rather than thus mutilate and destroy it? 
Could not S. Paul’s again be made the central missionary establish- 
ment of London, and send forth its preachers into the dense and 
dark quarters of that vast untaught population? But instead of en- 
deavouring to give new duties and to preserve institutions the de- 
struction of which involved the hazard of all property, the Bill my 
away half the Cathedral system and endangered the rest.’ 


But not even so earnest a friend as Sir R. Inglis could point 
to a single effort made by a Cathedral in the direction in 
which he thought such institutions might serve the Church. 

No one in the debate saw so plainly what Cathedral in- 
stitutions might be, and were not, as Mr. Gladstone. The 
following extract from his speech shows that he clearly under- 
stood the principles they were intended to represent, as well 
as the functions they were designed to discharge :— 


‘Now, formerly, the Chapter assisted the Bishop as his council, in 


conferring ordination, and also in giving effect to a sentence of de- 
privation, and they were bound by the Canons of the Church to aid 


1 Hansard, 1840, vol. lv. p. 198. 2 bid. liii. pp. 596, 597. 
3 Jbid. lv. p. 209. 
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him in the exercise of those important functions. He was quite 
sure that the isolated position of the Bishops worked most unfavour- 
ably for the Church and the people, and that. it still formed one of 
the main causes which kept the Anglican Church separate from their 
Protestant brethren from whom it was so unfortunately divided. . . . 
The influence of the Bishops of the Church of England was too small 
because their power was too large, and that power was alien to the 
spirit of the present time as well as to the practice of the primitive 
Church. He thought therefore that it might be worth while to con- 
sider whether it would not be important to restore to the Chapters 
those functions which they had formerly exercised as council to the 
Bishop. One objection to this was, that the Chapters were neither 
inclined nor adequate to discharge those duties. But that was no 
answer to his argument, for the present members of Chapters, if dis- 
inclined or inadequate to the discharge of those duties, must have 
been appointed by a vicious exercise of patronage which was not to 
be looked for in future.’ 


Replying to a most able address delivered by Mr. Hope 
Scott, who represented the Chapters as counsel at the bar of 
the House of Lords, and who reiterated the arguments urged 
by Mr. Gladstone, the Prime Minister (Lord Melbourne) 
said :'— 

Counsel, ‘ besides pleading for a general ecclesiastical council that 
the Church might manage its own affairs, wished the Chapters to take 
upon themselves their former duties as a council to the Bishop. He 
was not for that : he was not for limiting the power of the Bishop by 
any body which might fetter. him when right and shield him when 
wrong : he was an advocate for the monarchical principle in the 
Church as in the State, and for the discretion of one man responsible 
either by himself or by his advisers. The Bishops, he knew, had great 
power, which it was possible they might use for the purpose of oppres- 
sion, but it was one great advantage of their sitting in Parliament that 
they were responsible and liable to be called to account... . He 
did not think there was sufficient ground for keeping up the Chapters, 
either for those purposes which they once fulfilled, or for any duties 
which they may hereafter be called upon to undertake.’ 


These speeches of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Melbourne 
possess more than a passing interest. They represent two 
principles of government of the Church; the one follows 
ancient constitutional precedent and makes an ecclesiastical 
Chapter the Bishop’s counsellor and assistant ; the other seeks 
to make the Church the handmaiden of the State, and to 
secure that, exalts the House of Lords in a measure into the 
position which the Chapters of the various Cathedrals ought to 
occupy. The result of the latter system may be read only too 
plainly in the ecclesiastical history of this country since the 


1 Hansard, \. pp. 987, 988. 
X2 
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Revolution of 1688. For certainly since then, in fact for very 
much longer, the Church has been governed upon the prin- 
ciple advocated by Lord Melbourne. The Bishops have had 
no clerical counsellors but their own chaplains and personal 
friends, who, it may be supposed, are not infrequently content 
to echo their opinions, whilst they seem to have had a con- 
stant dread of what would be said to them or of them in the 
House of Lords. The effect of this has been to cut them off 
from sympathy with the clergy whom they were appointed to 
govern and direct, and to make them practically powerless to 
guide opinion, to influence action, to regulate enthusiasm, to 
stimulate zeal, or to originate measures for the benefit of their 
dioceses. If it be said, ‘ These are sweeping accusations ; what 
proofs can you adduce in support of them?’ such proofs are 
not far to seek. They may be found in abundance in the 
history of every Church revival. The leaders of what is now 
Wesleyanism were clergymen, who commenced their work 
within the Church, who clung tenaciously to the Church ; but 
whose followers drifted into schism without one serious effort 
being made to retain them in communion with the Church. 
The earlier efforts of the Evangelical clergy were not smiled 
upon by the Church’s rulers. A feeling of antagonism was 
consequently fostered which led to the formation of party 
organisations, alongside if not in opposition to organisations 
for similar objects upheld by those in authority. And if con- 
temporaneous evidence to the same effect is desired, it may 
be found in the treatment of thosé who have taken part in 
the Oxford movement. The earlier efforts to restore churches 
and to improve their services met with no encouragement 
from the bishops. Freeing churches from appropriated pews ; 
collecting alms in bags during the reading of the offertory 
sentences ; singing the psalms ; using hymns, were all resisted. 
It is notorious that in all these cases where clergymen con- 
sulted their spiritual superiors they were warned against the 
dangers of enthusiasm and change, not met with sympathy 
and a desire to enter into their difficulties. And thus earnest 
men of the various schools were driven into being a law to 
themselves, if they would realise the great ends on which they 
were set, and to accomplish which they felt themselves called 
by the great Head of the Church. The Bishops were left to 
administer the outer framework of the Church’s system which 
could not be carried on without their concurrence or co- 
operation ; whilst the direction of the Church’s life to the 
practical developments it should assume was left with the 
leading men of the various schools of thought. 
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The Bishops of Lincoln and Truro advocate now what 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Hope Scott advocated in 1840. Then 
the appeal was utterly futile, it was scarcely treated as if it 
were a possible thing. What the Cathedrals were seemed to 
hold out no hope of a reformation. It was probably a neces- 
sity that there should be such a revolution in them as we have 
witnessed.' It was clumsily managed, cutting down without 
thought of building up, destroying much that was valuable 
in itself and might have been made beneficial to the Church, 
ignorantly laying hands upon whatever promised to swell the 
fund which the authors of the revolution were anxious to 
make as large as possible. That much good has accrued to 
the Church at large from what they did we imagine no one 
would question.? That it might be necessary for the Cathe- 
drals to pass through the furnace which was thus provided for 
them, it would be difficult to prove or to deny. But that it 
is essential for the well-being of the Church that the Cathe- 
drals should be so restored as to enable them to minister 
to the wants of the Church in the ways designed by their 
founders, we should imagine there are few thoughtful Church- 
men who would dispute. 

The immediate effect of passing the Act by which Cathe- 
drals were to be brought more directly under the hands of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners was to decree the complete 
spoliation of nearly every prebendal stall in the kingdom. So 
soon as the existing holders vacated them the endowments of 
the 382 prebends were to be swept into the coffers of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners ; but the titles of the prebends 
were allowed to remain as honorary distinctions. Of the 255 
residentiary canonries, eighty-one were suppressed ; whilst the 
income of most of the rest was considerably reduced. By a 


1 This is well expressed by the Bishop of Lincoln:—‘ What, however, 
is more to be deplored is, that the legislators of that day did not make 
themselves acquainted as they might have done, and as was done four- 
teen years afterwards by the Cathedral Commissioners, with the consti- 
tution of Cathedrals, and with the distinctive character and condition 
and requirements of each Cathedral Church, considered specially and 
separately by itself, and that they did not deal with each Cathedral ac- 
cordingly. But they passed one general sweeping Act, in which all 
Cathedrals were stretched, as it were, upon a Procrustean bed, and were 
reduced to a rigid uniformity.’—Addresses, 1873, pp. 23, 24. 

2 We venture to quote again from the Bishop of Lincoln in illustra- 
tion of this:—‘ The calamities which befell our monastic orders in the 
sixteenth century were due to the abuses in our monasteries; and the 
disasters which have recently overtaken our Cathedral bodies have arisen 
in great measure from their culpable neglect of their own laws.’—Jdid. 
p. 22. 
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strange fate the minor corporations of the Cathedrals escaped 
destruction. The Bill ordered the number of Minor Canons 
to be reduced to six when they exceeded that number, but 
the clauses disposing of the endowments of suppressed stalls 
were struck out of the Bill in committee, and so the direction of 
the statute remained a drutum fulmen, as the Commissioners 
did not care to destroy stalls when their income could not 
be dealt with. The other minor corporations were untouched. 

The immediate effect of the Act was to make, if possible, 
the residentiary canonries of Cathedrals more completely 
appendages of benefices with cure of souls than before. The 
Chapters of many Cathedrals were content to have one house, 
to be occupied in turn by the four Canons, so making it im- 
possible for any Residentiary Canon to live near the Cathedral 
except during the term of his statutable residence. The in- 
evitable effect of this was to secure the permanent stagnation 
of Cathedral life, except where the whole burden of manifest- 
ing it was undertaken by the Dean. What plans for utilising 
the Cathedral, making its services more efficient, kindling 
spiritual life in the Cathedral town or in the diocese, or super- 
intending diocesan organisation, could have a chance of suc- 
cess when set on foot by a Canon, who after a short residence 
of three months must disappear for the rest of the year, 
possibly to a distant part of the country? Such brief terms of 
residence might suffice to show how much might be done if 
the same energy were continued throughout the year; but 
they could do little more. In the absence of their originator, 
improvements seldom mature happily, and when his periodical 
appearances were separated from each other ‘by a term of 
nine months, it would generally happen that on his return he 
would find that what he had left promising hopefully had 
been permitted to languish or die by those who had reigned 
in the interval, and who possibly lacked the gifts or attain- 
ments necessary to nurture what had been set on foot. 

The Prebendaries or non-residentiary members of the 
Cathedral body had been most severely dealt with by the Act 
of 1840. All their revenues had been swept away. The 
income they had previously enjoyed had been an uncertain 
quantity. The value of most prebends was small, and as it 
arose chiefly if not wholly from casual fines for the renewal 
of the lease or leases of the land with which the stall was 
endowed, it was regarded more as an occasional windfall than 
as a steady source of income. Some few stalls, such as those 
of Finsbury and Cantlowes in the Cathedral of S. Paul, were 
very valuable, but they were exceptional. Another stall was 
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consumpta per mare. But in all cases the duties attached to 
these offices were almost nominal. The Prebendary preached 
once or twice at the Cathedral during the year, or more fre- 
quently provided a substitute. The original intention was to 
destroy wholly these portions of the old Cathedral system. 
The idea was ridiculed that clergymen of eminence and ability 
would be found willing to occupy the positions and be re- 
sponsible for even the small duties which had been performed 
by their predecessors without fee or reward. Happily, some 
of the Bishops better understood the feelings of the clergy, 
and in committee of the Upper House a clause was intro- 
duced into the Bill retaining the prebendal stalls with their 
ancient honours and duties, whilst depriving them of all 
existing endowments, but permitting them to be re-endowed 
if future benefactors should arise. The wisdom of the course 
then taken has been proved by the value which is seen to be 
attached to these offices, by the men who have been willing 
to occupy them, and by the manner in which they have per- 
formed the duties devolving upon them. We doubt whether 
the office of Prebendary has not proved of more real service 
to the Cathedrals since it was deprived of all income in 1840 
than it had been for centuries previously; and it is certain 
that in Cathedrals of the new foundation which had no 
Prebendaries, an office in some respects answering to theirs 
has been instituted, and a body of Honorary Canons have 
been called into existence. 

In the general filling up of these honorary stalls, in the 
estimation in which they were held, and in the additional zeal 
manifested by their holders in preaching in the Cathedrals to 
which they were attached, we trace the first signs of a com- 
mencing change in feeling towards those institutions. 

It was a further mark of ‘the reaction when, in 1873,’ Mr. 
Beresford Hope carried a Bill through Parliament for further 
facilitating the re-endowment of disendowed prebendal or 
canonical stalls, or for adding new ones. This provision has, 
at all events in one instance, been profitably applied, and a 
stall in S. Paul’s Cathedral has been partially re-endowed by 
the liberality of its last endowed holder, for the purpose of 
making some provision for the inspector of religious know- 
ledge in the Church schools of the diocese. 

‘We must now turn from the general aspect of the Cathedral 
question to an examination of the work which a Cathedral can 
fulfil, and of the manner in which such work is being fulfilled. 


1 Vict. xxxvi. & xxxvii. c. 39. 
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In this examination we would include the purposes set forth by 
those who take a high view of the possibilities of usefulness 
possessed by our Cathedrals, as well as those more obvious 
duties which a Cathedral shares with a parish church, and 
which in the eyes of many seem to be the whole benefit 
which these stately buildings with their still considerable 
array of dignified officials can confer on the Church. 

To begin with the latter of these, as in the thoughts of 
most people they will occupy the first place. The special 
beauties of our English Cathedrals were recognised on all 
sides, even in the dark days when their officers were de- 
scribed as mere sinecurists. Foes as well as friends would 
have protested their abhorrence of the thought that such 
glorious buildings, such perfect specimens of architectural art, 
should be allowed to fall into decay or disuse. The spirit 
which dictated the proposal attributed to Oliver Cromwell of 
selling S. Paul’s to the Jews for a mart for business would 
have found few, if any, so purely utilitarian as to support it. 
And yet it is certain that in 1840 the fabrics of many of our 
Cathedrals were in a most unsatisfactory, if not ruinous con- 
dition. Needful repairs had been so long neglected that it 
required but a few years more to complete the work of di- 
lapidation. The fall of the tower of Chichester Cathedral 
and the remarkable preservation of that of S. David's, 
through the loving care of the present Dean, sufficiently witness 
to this. We fear these extreme instances did but exemplify 
the condition, to a greater or less extent, of most of the 
Cathedrals in the country. The cause was not far to seek. 
In many Cathedrals the Dean and Chapter divided whatever 
income remained after making the necessary expenditure 
upon the Cathedral; and it too often happened that no ex- 
penditure was considered necessary which did not force itself 
upon the notice of those who did not wish to see it. 

Those who were responsible for passing the Bill through 
Parliament by which Cathedrals were deprived of a large por- 
tion of their ancient revenues, were fully alive to the odium 
which would fall upon them if through any neglect or parsi- 
mony of theirs the Cathedral fabrics were not duly cared for. 
Moreover, their hands were strengthened before they had to 
make arrangements concerning the future incomes which the 
Cathedrals were to be allowed to retain, by the ever-growing 
interest in the erection and restoration of parish churches. It 
was impossible for large sums to be spent year by year on 
these praiseworthy objects, and for men’s sense of what was 
needed for upholding the House of God not to be greatly 
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elevated. Zealous Churchmen recognised it to be their duty 
to incur a heavy expenditure for the restoration or improve- 
ment of parish churches. It stood to reason that the Mother 
Church of the diocese, the most beautiful and noble specimen 
of architecture within its borders, must have a still stronger 
claim for the renewal of its ancient splendour upon the exer- 
tions and pockets of Churchmen. Accordingly we find that in 
many cases the Ecclesiastical Commissioners made liberal pro- 
vision not only for sustaining the fabric of a Cathedral, but also 
for placing it in good order, whenever the estates connected 
with it came into their hands. Compare the present state of 
our Cathedral fabrics with what it was in 1840. We shall 
find that we are now in every case assured by experienced 
architects that there is no fear of impending ruin, for that all 
weak or doubtful places in the structure have been made 
secure, whereas at the earlier date there was little more to 
depend upon than hope based upon ignorance of the true 
state of things. But beside necessary repairs, most Cathe- 
drals have had large sums expended upon their complete 
restoration and embellishment. Llandaff may be said to have 
risen from its ashes; what was a miserable, half-ruined, neg- 
lected, barn-like place of worship has now become a spacious 
Cathedral, worthy of its position. Whilst at Ely, Salisbury, 
Exeter, Chester, Lichfield, Hereford, Gloucester, Bristol, Dur- 
ham, Worcester, we find the whole or a part of the ancient 
buildings restored in all the beauty which was theirs before 
the waves of iconoclasm or neglect had swept over them. 

If we turn from the fabrics to the services carried on 
within their walls we find changes not less striking. When 
the Act of 1840 so rudely shook the Cathedral system as it 
then existed, it is not too much to say that the services were 
slovenly and irreverently performed, and that the number of 
those services was scandalously small; that the spiritual 
influence of the Cathedral was a negative rather than a posi- 
tive quantity ; that no parts of the country were more ill- 
affeeted towards the Church or were more filled with bitter 
Nonconformity than Cathedral cities. The immediate causes 
of the decay in the conduct of the services may have varied ; 
the real cause was in all cases the same—the indifference of 
those who were responsible. In some Cathedrals an old state 
of things had been allowed wholly or partially to pass away, 
and no provision had been made for the new order of things. 
Thus, as one illustration of this: At S. Paul’s each Prebendary 
had, at one time, his Vicar, who assisted in the choir. At 
some period the thirty had been reduced to a college of six, 
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and no steps had been taken to raise the choir to the requisite 
strength. The Minor Canons thought that they were no more 
bound to attend the services than were the Residentiary 
Canons, and so felt they had fulfilled their duty when they 
had intoned the priest’s part of the prayers or read the lessons 
during their months of residence. Consequently, in the great 
Cathedral Church of London, it was no uncommon thing to 
find two or three lay clerks with a small number of boys 
singing the service in the choir, whilst the congregation was 
almost a non-existent quantity. The Holy Communion was 
celebrated in the different Cathedrals sometimes at intervals 
of a month; in a few cases weekly, when there was a con- 
siderable population near ; whilst the thought of utilising the 
nave for great congregations seems only to have been enter- 
tained on such rare occasions as the gathering of the charity 
children or the festival of the Sons of the Clergy at S. Paul’s. 
We believe that no Cathedral in the country had special ser- 
vices at other hours than those of the ordinary services, even 
during seasons such as Lent or Advent, whilst of course there 
was no thought of such unusual proceedings at any other time. 

It is not too much to say that all this is now changed. 
We doubt whether there is a single diocese in which the 
musical rendering of the service in its Cathedral is not better 
than any other service which is to be found within its borders. 
And so in this way the Cathedral has become a pattern to 
the other churches of which it is mother, and is looked upon 
with a degree of respect by all lovers of music which it was 
impossible for them to feel when other churches in the 
diocese excelled it in the materials of which their choirs 
were composed and in the manner in which those choirs ful- 
filled their duties. Moreover we are thankful to feel that in 
very few, if in any Cathedrals, is the Holy Communion cele- 
brated less frequently than once a week. In many Cathedrals 
there is an early celebration every Sunday in addition to one 
at the ordinary morning service. Ina nearly equal number 
holy days are observed with almost the same reverence, 
and there is in most one celebration, either early or late, upon 
every day for which Collect, Epistle, and Gospel are pro- 
vided in the Prayer-Book; whilst at S. Paul’s there is an 
early celebration on every day in the year. A full choral 
celebration of Holy Communion is now not unfrequently 
heard in our Cathedrals, and we have reason to believe that in 
at all events one of them, such choral celebration is so excel- 
lent as to have won from distinguished foreign musicians the 
praise of being the best musical service in Europe. 
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But our Cathedrals have been put to other important uses. 
The large capacious naves which for so long a period were 
regarded as mere ante-rooms to the choir, or as convenient 
chambers for the reception of monuments to the dead, have 
been employed for the reception of the large congregations 
which are now found gladly to gather within their walls in 
most dioceses. We believe that it was the exigencies of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 that first called the naves of our 
Cathedrals into active service. It was then felt that enormous 
crowds would be gathered in London, partly from every 
town and county in England, partly from English-speaking 
countries, such as the United States and our own Colonies, 
and partly from foreign lands. It was also felt that with 
respect to each of these classes it was really important to 
present the services of the Church in their most attractive 
form, as well for the credit of the Church herself as for the 
benefit of those who might wish to worship in her assemblies, 
or to examine what the principles and manner of worship in 
the Church of England really were. It was then for the 
first time in recent years that the naves of S. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral and Westminster Abbey were thrown open for the pur- 
poses of ordinary public worship. During the continuance 
of the Exhibition every Sunday saw the spacious naves of these 
two important Cathedrals crowded with worshippers. But 
with the closing of the Exhibition they were closed also. En- 
couraging as the experiment had been, it was not supposed to 
prove more than that when there was a large additional 
population in London, crowded congregations might be 
gathered in the Cathedrals. It needed some years of thought, 
and of urgent solicitations through the newspapers and in 
other ways, before the guardians of the Cathedrals of the 
metropolis could see their way boldly to invite the multi- 
tudes around them to worship in the vast spaces placed under 
their care. There seemed to be a kind of superstitious fear 
that some catastrophe would happen if crowds were permitted 
to assemble for public worship. But on January 3, 1858, the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster ventured to break through 
this fear, and held its first special evening service in the nave, 
which was continued for three months in that year, and has 
been carried on-for about the same length of time in every 
subsequent year, though not always during the same months 
of the year. On Advent Sunday in the same year 1858 the 
authorities of S. Paul’s opened their Cathedral for a like 
special evening service. An organ was constructed in the 
southern transept, and provision was made for a large 
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voluntary choir. This service was continued till Easter and 
then dropped for the rest of the year. This arrangement 
was undisturbed for many years. The first change was in 
1872, when the services were continued till Whitsuntide ; and 
since 1873 they have been continued during the whole year. 
It is almost amusing to read the fears of possible danger 
which were entertained when the Cathedrals were first used. 
We believe that for some Sundays a large body of police were 
secreted on the premises to be ready at a moment’s notice 
should their services be required. It shows how little the 
feelings of the mass of their fellow-countrymen were then 
understood by those in authority, when they imagined that 
men were likely to assemble in a place of worship for pur- 
poses of riot or disorder, or that the mere presence of a large 
number of persons even for prayer and praise in the House 
of God would be likely to raise in them the desire to exhibit 
lawless propensities or mischievous inclinations. 

The example thus set by the Cathedrals in the metropolis, 
and the success achieved by their services, was after a time 
followed by Cathedrals in other parts of England. It was 
speedily discovered that in every diocese people delighted to 
worship in their Mother Church, and that there was some- 
thing very attractive in the sight of the large congregations 
which gathered within their walls. It was almost of necessity 
that this extended use of Cathedrals should be gradual ; that 
it should be taken up now in one place now in another. In 
some Cathedrals the movement began with occasional special 
services ; either a number of parochial choirs were gathered 
for a great service of song, or some diocesan association 
needed more ample space than could be conveniently obtained 
in any local church or in the choir of the Cathedral. But 
at last in all or nearly all of our Cathedrals the naves are 
employed for worship during a part or the whole of the 
year. The great variety in the surroundings of our Cathedrals 
demands a different ordering of their services. In London, 
- Manchester, and Bristol, the population to whose benefit they 
may be made to minister is enormous, whilst such cities as 
Ely, Wells, S. David’s, and Llandaff are little more than 
larger or smaller villages, and therefore make less demand 
upon the ample space they supply for public worship. 

In addition to such services, ordinary and extraordinary, 
there is slowly growing up the practice of having a solemn 
service of sacred music in the last week of Lent, or at some 
other time or times of the year. We believe that Westminster 
Abbey took the lead in this, and had the honour of being the 
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first to have Bach’s Passion Music rendered as it ought to 
be, within a Cathedral, as an act of worship and not as a 
mere musical performance. S. Paul’s followed the example, 
and for the last five years a crowded congregation has been 
collected within its walls on the Tuesday evening in Holy 
Week to listen to this oratorio, Other Cathedrals, notably 
Durham, Worcester, and Chester, have followed the example. 
In some cases the sacred music is performed on every evening 
in Holy Week, and a short address is given by one of the 
Canons. Last Advent there was a further development of this 
kind of service at S. Paul’s, when Spohr’s ‘ Last Judgment’ 
was sung; and on Ascension Day in this year Westminster 
Abbey was crowded to hear Handel’s ‘Elijah.’ Beside this, 
it is now no unusual thing, when a mission is being held in 
the city, for the Cathedral to take a leading part in the 
services, as was done with great effect at Manchester a year 
or two since. Whilst in one if not more Cathedrals we 
have heard of the Bishop gathering his clergy on one day in 
the year for prayer and meditation ; and of special mid-day 
services for men of business during Lent. Viewed therefore 
in this missionary aspect, as designed to help to bring home 
the truths of the Gospel to those who are living without care 
or thought for them, it is obvious that our Cathedrals are now 
doing a work to which they had long been strangers. 

Such are some tokens of the increased usefulness of our 
Cathedrals. It would be easy to add to their number if we 
were to include such works as those set on foot by the late 
Canon Kingsley at Chester, or by the present Bishop of 
Truro when Chancellor of Lincoln. We feel that it is un- 
necessary to do this, as none would deny the large additions 
to the zeal and activity which are now being displayed by 
the Deans and Chapters to whose care they are entrusted. 
But it will be obvious to all that in this enumeration of good 
works carried on in Cathedrals, there is nothing to mark 
their special and peculiar position. No need for a Cathedral 
representing a diocese, in order to have within it music of the 
highest type most brilliantly and reverently performed ; this 
could be equally well done in a spacious parish church suffi- 
ciently endowed. No need for a Cathedral in order to have 
frequent and impressive services, or special gatherings of the 
clergy or laity of a diocese, for there is no reason why this 
might not be equally well done in a parish church of sufficient 
dimensions. And whilst we fully recognise the greater in- 
fluence which a Cathedral must have as the Mother Church of 
the diocese in influencing the tone and practice of other 
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churches, we should fail to see any special need for the pre- 
servation of a large body of dignitaries and of a costly staff of 
officials, if the only aim were to make a Cathedral a superior 
kind of parish church. How very far such a fulfilment of its 
duties would fall short of the beautiful picture set before us 
by the Bishop of Lincoln in his address to the Chapter of his 
diocese will be evident to all :'— 


‘The spiritual life of the diocese flowed forth from the Cathedral 
as its fountain—like the mystic river in the vision of Ezekiel, which 
gushed forth from beneath the altar and watered the land and 
cleansed the Dead Sea. The spiritual life of the diocese radiated 
from it, the spiritual affections of the diocese converged towards it, 
and the spiritual strength of the diocese was concentrated in it. It 
was the heart from which the life blood flowed by arteries, and to 
which it was conveyed by veins.’ 


The Bishop of Truro in his valuable book has happily 
elaborated this higher ideal on which a Cathedral ought to 
be moulded. He has sought to recall us to a realisation of 
the old idea of a Cathedral, and to illustrate it from the his- 
tory of that of Lincoln, with which he was connected, and he 
has bidden us examine whether that idea if now carried out 
in action would not meet one of the great wants of the day. 
Whilst fully accepting the usefulness of a Cathedral on the 
side to which we have already called attention, he insists most 
strongly upon that which ought to be its special and peculiar 
office. He says:?‘We have arrived at the conclusion that 
while other important functions are “accidental,” the “ essen- 
tial” character of the institution is conci/iar ;’ and he insists 
that * ‘Our Church polity, the polity of the universal Church, 
has, for evil or for good, been altered by the virtual suppression 
of the great capitular system of the dioceses as to its prin- 
cipal or essential end.’ In support of this view we give an 
extract from the same essay, which, if long, is one of which 
we feel sure that our readers will be glad to be reminded :4— 


‘It would be vain to attempt in short space to estimate the various 
and complex effects of relations so powerful and on so vast a scale 
as came into existence when the Episcopal organisation had univer- 
sally, in every country, in every city, surrounded itself with the 
capitular system as its most intellectually and socially valuable 
instrument. But these beneficial uses seem at any rate to fall into 
three great groups. 

‘(1) The capitular system aimed at realising a continuous yet 


1 Twelve Addresses, by the Bishop of Lincoln (1873), pp. 17, 18. 
2 The Cathedral, p. 106. 


3 bid. p. 107. * bid. pp. 76-79. 
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flexible tradition in the conduct of that “ monarchic” office which, in 
the absence of fixed principles, must, when great questions arise, be 
either very variable or very passive, but which is still more likely to 
energise into infinite detail. Originality in government as in thought 
requires perfection of science and of resources up to the very point 
de départ. A tradition snapped at every voidance of the see could 
no more (it was held) be strong and prompt of action than we should 
expect Cabinet ministries to work well, were not every minister fortified 
at his succession by the irremovable officials of his department. 
Policy may with safety be changed, but if a whole administration 
changes too, the tendency both to formality and to audacity (especially 
in Church affairs) is patent. 

‘(2) A council not only serves to the perpetuation of principle, 
it is also the security of the individual. Isolation is the evil and 
weakness of authority. ‘‘ Episcopal authority,” in its present aspect, 
*‘ seems too much to resemble an inverted pyramid trembling on its 
apex. In an ancient diocesan synod (and may we not say with equal 
truth, surrounded habitually by its diocesan chapter) it reposed quietly 
on its base. If numbers, if dignity, gravity, experience, are the 
strength of any social cause, how could they be more effectively 
arrayed in the Church’s cause than in conciliar union?”! “ There 
are two things,” wrote Lord Bacon,” “in the administration of Bishops 
wherein I could never be satisfied: the one is the sole exercise of 
their authority, the other the deputation of their authority... ... 
One may suppose, on good grounds, that from the beginning it was 
not thus ; that the Deans and Chapters were councils about the sees 
and chairs of Bishops. . . . . It is a matter that will give strength to the 
Bishops, countenance to the inferior degrees of prelates or ministers, 
and the better issue or proceéding in the causes that shall pass.” We 
in the Reformed Church once had all the substance of “ counsel,” we 
have still a central force supported by law. We paralyse the latter 
by isolation, the former we have attenuated to a skeleton. 

‘(3) To give value to the support of a council, the independence 
of the councillors must be secured to the utmost limits of safety. 
And this the Cathedral system sought to provide, giving to the 
members of that council everything which in a settled country 
confers independence. It gave real estate to be held in common, 
freeholds to be held by the members, a conspicuous rank, a glorious 
home, spiritual responsibilities, and the inspiration of common and 
beautiful worship. Upon his own estate it held each Prebendary 
responsible for the education of the young, for the appointment of 
the pastor, for the condition of the labourer.’ 


The more we consider these words, the more we shall 
admire their wisdom. The only ground on which they could 
be effectually controverted would be that by the act of con- 


1 Quoted from Bishop Wordsworth, Address on Diocesan Synods, 1871. 
2 Quoted from Bacon, Peace of Church, sec. ii.; quoted in Cath. 
Commissioners Report, p. 204. 
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secration a Bishop received such supernatural powers as to 
make him practically infallible, or that there was some better 
way of providing him with counsellors. With respect to the 
first of these alternatives no one would contend for it in 
theory. Multitudes urge it in practice whenever the Bishop’s 
dictum agrees with their views. Assuming that a Bishop is 
not so inspired as to make him infallible, how is he to deal 
with the manifold questions which vex and harass the Church 
in the way that is not only wisest and best in itself, but 
which shall carry most weight with those over whom he is 
placed? It must be remembered that his office is to direct 
and influence the belief and practice of men, the springs of 
action within, and not merely to secure external obedience to 
certain regulations. A Saint or an inspired Apostle might 
obtain such influence by the force of his character, by the 
profound reverence in which he was held ; but a Bishop who 
is neither a Saint nor an inspired Apostle must prove a signal 
failure if he acts as though his office armed him with the 
authority they derived from their personal character or gifts. 
Assuming obedience to his personal behests, which could only 
secure deference upon the assumption just specified, he is 
sure to find them set at nought; and then he seems to him- 
self driven to feel that his only resource is to fall back upon 
such legal coercive authority as has been committed to him, 
and instead of seeking to influence men’s actions through the 
force of mental convictions, he is driven to trying to enforce 
external compliance in opposition to such convictions. Thus, 
instead of being a Church officer influencing the conscience of 
the Church, he becomes a State official governing by what 
he describes as the law of the land ; and so, as antagonism 
inevitably strengthens conviction, he can only obtain external 
conformity at the cost of widening and deepening faith in 
those principles against which he contends, 

Let us look at the difference it might make if the Bishop 
was surrounded by a Chapter whom he had to consult on 
matters of discipline and government. It would most pro- 
bably happen that some members of the Chapter would not 
be in complete accord with the Bishop ; in consulting them he 
would have the advantage of ascertaining what those who 
differed from him, wholly or partially, thought of his pro- 
posals. To carry them with him he would therefore be 
obliged to urge something stronger than his own private 
opinions and preferences, which might have weight with 
personal friends or flatterers, but which could not be expected 
to influence the mind of the Church; and as nothing would 
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be likely to have such influence but that which was based on 
the law of the Church or on statesmanlike views of the 
requirements of the time, the discussion of such questions by 
a body of independent advisers would lift his view of what 
was required to a higher level. Party bias would be seen to 
be such when the actions to which it would prompt had been 
freely talked over by men of independent views. Facts and 
the value of different opinions would be more fairly estimated 
when counsellors who were not afraid of expressing their 
opinions had contributed their advice, than when only such 
reports were allowed to be expressed as coincided with 
the Bishop’s own preferences or prejudices. The decision 
would in the one case as in the other be the Bishop’s 
own, as he could not be bound by the majority of his 
Chapter; but there would be the difference between a 
decision arrived at almost in the dark, and one formed amid 
fuller light ; between the expression of a conclusion based 
mainly on personal bias, and one arrived at after weighing 
what could be said in an opposite direction. The one rarely 
carries weight beyond the extent to which it can be enforced 
by legal penalties, the other would have a moral force which 
would bear down much opposition. 

But it may be said such consultations with a capitular body 
would consume so much time that no Bishop could find the 
necessary leisure for them. This we more than doubt; we 
believe that in the long run.they would be found to save time 
rather than to consume it. For as it is, what a Bishop says is 
simply accepted as his own view at the moment; and it is 
not unnaturally thought that if he is sufficiently pressed and 
persuaded he may see matters differently. And so a system 
of addresses and deputations and private correspondence is 
not infrequently organised in order to force a Bishop to do 
that to which he is disinclined. If his more important utter- 
ances were made after consultation with his Chapter, he would 
be spared such demands upon his time, for it would be known 
that the whole question had been fully discussed. Besides 
which, if he had the members of his Chapter in his confidence, 
he would find amongst them men to whom he could entrust 
the management of much laborious work, which he must now 
do himself because he has no one of sufficient position on 
whose services he can depend. As things now are a Bishop 
is so overwhelmed with detail, with business often of a merely 
formal description, that he can seldom leave the stamp of his 
own character upon his diocese. Of how few recent Bishops 
can it be said that the tone of their dioceses and the nature 
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of their institutions are owing to them. For the most part 
they administer—they do not mould that portion of God’s 
heritage under their care. Bishop Wilberforce was a brilliant 
exception ; we should find it difficult to find another. The 
Bishop of Truro’s illustration of this is worth quoting : '— 


‘Would not episcopal authority weigh more with laymen were it 
well understood that it might be depended upon to speak out and to 
judge when the Church lacked counsel and judgment, and that when 
it spoke it was after deliberate consultation with well-known, trusted, 
and experienced elders? Take a single example. How is a modern 
Charge received? And Charges date from just the time when the rela- 
tions between Bishops and Chapters came finally to an end; Bishop 
Compton’s is said to have been the first.—It floats on the waves of the 
Church-world like any other paper ; it is the scroll containing what no 
Church could at the most call more than the “ probable opinions” of 
one doctor—grave and thoughtful, a theologian, perhaps, or somewhat 
of a statesman—but only one.’ 


The whole history of the Church of England during the 
last fifty years is a commentary upon this. During that 
period it has confessedly risen from a state of languor and 
apathy and spiritual feebleness, to one of vigour and activity 
and strength. Step by step the change has been made, but 
the advance has come from beneath, from the parochial clergy, 
not from those in authority. It would scarcely be too much 
to say that every advance has been fulminated against in 
episcopal Charges, opposed by episcopal authority; and 
finally, when it has been generally accepted by the Church, 
approved by the hierarchy. It is painful to think how 
little has been contributed by the Bench of Bishops to the 
development of the Church’s power and resources, how seldom 
they have been more than the ornamental figure-heads of the 
great schemes by which the influence of the Church in their 
dioceses has been invigorated. To rule successfully there 
must be the courage supplied by conviction, and the strength 
which can only proceed from assured dependence upon the 
loyalty and sympathy of those who have to obey. The un- 
known dangers to be feared from any change, and the pressure 
exercised by those whose chief desire is for peace and quiet, 
are strong conservative elements which necessarily make all 
improvements difficult. Not until a Bishop is sustained by 
the convictions of the more earnest among his clergy, and 
supported by the advice of his Chapter, can he venture to 
take the part which it is for the good of the Church he 
should fill, and by helping forward improvement, regulate its 


1 The Cathedral, pp. 111, 112. 
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development, and preserve it from eccentricities by which 
reforms in Church matters are apt to be injured. Without 
these supports to his authority, he is simply isolated. He 
stands alone, with only such chance counsellors as may be 
furnished by his chaplains or those upon whose concurrence 
he can count. And as the Bishop of Truro well says : '— 


‘The primitive view of the strength of the Episcopate was cer- 
tainly not solitariness ; but we, whether the causes are social, or 
whether it is due to some unconscious imitation, have been repro- 
ducing in our Episcopate nearly that isolation which Rome has 
effected for her Bishops with the deliberate aim, in her case, of obliging 
them to turn for support to the Vatican.’ 


In our case the power to which they have naturally turned, 
not for support, but as “de power of which they are most in 
awe, is shadowed out in a passage already quoted from a speech 
of Lord Melbourne’s: ‘The Bishops, he knew, had great 
power, which it was possible they might use for purposes of 
oppression, but it was one great advantage of their sitting in 
Parliament, that they were responsible and liable to be called 
to account.’ With the House of Lords for the Chapter to 
whose opinion they feel called upon to defer, the position of 
the Bishops towards improvements in the Church, of which 
we have already spoken, is sufficiently accounted for. 

But it may be asked, how is it possible for Chapters to 
fulfil the duties that would thus be assigned to them? For 
this two things are necessary: (1) that they should be trusted 
by the Bishops in their respective dioceses ; (2) to quote again 
words of the Bishop of Truro: ?‘/f anything is to be done at 
all, Residentiaries must really reside at the Cathedral ; it must 
be their ome, and they must hold xo office which involves resi- 
dence elsewhere.’ The only exception we should be inclined 
to make to this last rule would be in the case of Professors, 
and especially of Theological Professors, at our universities. 
Never was there a time when the Church had greater need 
of learned men, and we would gladly see this amount of 
encouragement accorded to its pursuit. The advantage which 
a diocese would gain by having learned men in its Chapter 
would probably furnish some equivalent for the less personal 
service they could give. 

Otherwise there seems to us nothing in either of these 
conditiens which ought not to be eagerly sought, or that pre- 
sents any difficulty which might not be overcome if it were 
once realised that it was for the benefit of the Church that 


1 The Cathedral, p. 112. 2 Ibid. p. 105. 
¥2 
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Bishops and Chapters should cordially agree upon united 
action. At present their relations are, for the most part, 
friendly, and might easily be made cordial ; but the traditions 
of centuries have interposed a barrier which is not easily 
broken down. Bishops fear lest their independent authority 
should be trenched upon if they take members of Chapters 
into their counsels. Chapters dread lest the Bishops should 
in some way usurp a portion of their rights and privileges if 
they are not jealously guarded. And so co-operation can 
scarcely be said to exist for any really important purpose. 
As illustration of this we may mention what occurred a few 
years since. A Canon had been appointed in one of our 
more populous dioceses, Feeling a strong dislike to plurali- 
ties, and wishing to restore his office in the Cathedral, so far 
as he could, to a measure of its theoretical usefulness, he re- 
solved not to take other preferment, and to devote himself 
to diocesan or other work. To this effect he wrote to the 
Bishop, placing his services at his disposal for any work on 
which he and the Bishop could agree. The Bishop, in his re- 
ply, thanked him for his offer of service, but said that at that 
time he was specially occupied with the consideration of the 
Act for Disestablishing the Irish Church, then before Parlia- 
ment, but as soon as this important question was settled, 
he would confer with the Canon upon what could be done. 
Ten years have since elapsed, but we have reason for believing 
that the Bishop’s first spare moment has not yet arrived ; and 
no further advantage has been taken of the offer then made. 
This may be regarded as a not unfair illustration of what is 
to be found in most dioceses: happily not-without some 
exceptions. In many Cathedrals the Chapters are labouring 
to do all they can; but as yet in comparatively few dioceses 
has any real progress been made towards furthering that 
special work of capitular bodies of which the Bishop of Truro 
speaks, since that demands the combined action of their 
Bishops with them. The chief exceptions are to be found in 
the diocese of Lincoln, where the Bishop requires the Canons 
he appoints to devote themselves exclusively to duties con- 
nected with the Cathedral and diocese, and where. the Chan- 
cellor’s school for preparing candidates for Holy Orders has 
been successfully resuscitated ; in the diocese of Carlisle, where 
the Bishop, well versed in the capabilities of Chapters for 
diocesan usefulness, has taken the same important step of 
requiring the Canons he nominates to accept no other pre- 
ferment ; in the diocese of Chichester, where, in each case of 
a canonry falling to the present Bishop to fill up, he has been 
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able to do the same; in the diocese of Ely, where the Canon 
last appointed had the Principalship of the Theological College 
attached to his stall; and in the diocese of Winchester, where 
the present junior Canon was required to undertake the super- 
intendence of a College of Missionary Clergy. Besides this, 
it is understood that in more than one diocese a canonry has 
been utilised to provide an income for a Suffragan Bishop, to 
assist the Diocesan in his labours. We should be delighted 
to hear that this amount of progress has been succeeded by 
formal consultation of the Chapters on important diocesan 
matters. And even here there are signs of movement. For 
in several dioceses the larger Chapters have been consulted 
relative to holding Diocesan Conferences. 

It is right to add, that if the Residentiary Canons were 
to be precluded from holding other preferment, it would be 
only fair that the scale of their incomes should be recon- 
sidered. These were fixed at their present rate under the 
idea that a Canon would in all cases hold a benefice in 
addition to his canonry. It would be a misfortune to the 
Church if the incomes of the Canons were fixed at such a 
rate as either to preclude men dependent upon their profes- 
sional incomes from accepting the office, or, if they did, to 
render them unable to take the social position, and to exercise 
the hospitality, which it is desirable they should do. Out of 
the greatly increased revenues now derived by the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners from capitular estates there ought to be 
no difficulty in making such a moderate re-adjustment of 
incomes as would meet the necessities of the case. 

There are further services which the Chapter of a Cathedral 
would render to the Bishop of the diocese if the original pur- 
pose for which they were at first called into existence were 
realised. Brought into frequent confidential communication 
with the Bishop, they would make his power and influence 
much more of a reality than they now can be: they would 
enable him to leave his mark upon his diocese to an extent 
which is now unknown. The present condition of the Church 
in England is, that it is strong in its individual members, 
weak when viewed as a whole. Much of its parochial organi- 
sation is excellent; much of its diocesan organisation is 
miserable. Every incumbent is tempted to regard his own 
special cure as the Church, and to act as though he had little 
concern with any larger body. As with the clergy, so with 
their more zealous people. The striking differences in the 
development of parishes closely resembling one another in 
external circumstances illustrate this. Side by side in the 
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busy manufacturing and mercantile districts of England there 
have been parishes covering a wide tract of country that at 
the beginning of the century contained a sparse and scattered 
population which have since become centres of manufacturing 
or mining industry. In one of these parishes the Church’s 
influence has extended with the advance of population ; in 
the other it has remained dormant so long that Church life 
has become almost extinct. The reason is not far to seek. 
The one parish had a zealous active vicar who busied himself 
to meet the needs of the people committed to him ; the other 
neglected to do so. And what the local authority neglected 
to do, there was no central authority to enforce or promote. If 
the vicar of such a parish was blameless in his life, it is pro- 
bable that not a word of remonstrance was ever addressed 
to him, or hint given, as to the irremediable evil which his 
parish was suffering, though his parishioners were becoming 
more and more estranged from the Church of their fathers, 
and the Church’s influence in the parish falling to zero. 
During the last fifty years there has been a marvellous dis- 
play of energy and self-sacrifice in erecting and restoring 
churches, and in providing for the spiritual wants of the 
people. But in nearly all cases it has been this or that vicar 
who urged on the work for the benefit of his own people ; or 
this or that pious layman who was moved to make better 
provision for the spiritual wants of persons living on his 
estate. But for the Act of 1843,! which directed the formation 
of a number of what were called Peel districts, it is tolerably 
certain that extensive and populous regions would have been 
left with little if any more care on the part of the Church for 
the souls of tens of thousands of parishioners than had sufficed 
for hundreds. That Act, by planting a number of clergymen 
paid out of a common fund in independent charge of the 
most neglected places, practically secured in course of time 
the erection of as many churches, and thus happily preserved 
the Church from what would have been a scandal. But with 
that exception few dioceses have done more than further local 
efforts. They have raised funds which have greatly aided the 
earnest and energetic ; but when such men were lacking no 
steps have been taken for otherwise accomplishing the work. 
The diocese of London has been the chief exception to such 
a rule of action. With the wealthy massed in one portion 
of it and the poor in another, it was necessary for a central 
body to act, and happily one has been created. 


1 Vict. vi. & vii. c. 37. 
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What is true of the Church's want of diocesan action 
with respect to provision for public worship is not less true 
concerning the efforts to promote the education of the people. 
For the most part each parish has had its own school of the 
same type. The whole labouring population of England 
might have been of precisely the same character and have 
required schools exactly similar. There has been no thought 
of trying by combination to make the schools of adjoining 
parishes mutually helpful: one set of schools being con- 
ducted somewhat more expensively and seeking to educate 
the children of the smaller tradesmen and artisans; and 
another set of schools being adapted to the poorer class of 
labourers. And yet those who know anything of our large 
populous parishes know very well that these two classes exist, 
and that provision must be made for the education of both 
by any religious body that wishes to regain or maintain its 
influence over the whole population. To this the various 
bodies of Nonconformists were fully alive; and in innu- 
merable parishes British and Foreign or Wesleyan schools 
were educating the cream of the labouring classes, and so 
alienating them from the Church, whilst the Church of Eng- 
land was providing schools only for the poorest class, though 
by combination and management nothing would have been 
easier than to have made her schools available for both classes. 
The financial pressure upon schools caused by the Education 
Act of 1870 has done something to change the character 
of Church schools. When their maintenance became a felt 
burden, as the number of subscribers to their funds diminished 
through the pressure created by a rating system, then school 
fees were raised to meet the deficiency, and a somewhat 
higher class of children came to be instructed in Church 
schools. But then a difficulty arose in the opposite direction. 
And now it seems not improbable that the Church will be 
unable to provide education for the poorest class, who do 
especially need thorough religious training. For in some 
parishes, the fees of all the Church schools being raised, there 
will be no provision in them for those who cannot pay such 
fees, whilst in other places the schools will be overwhelmed, as 
it not infrequently happens that large numbers of the poorest 
people are massed together in a parish with few persons of a 
wealthier class resident amongst them. To sustain schools 
for the’ poorest class, and to continue schools in exceptionally 
poor parishes, is a most onerous task. If they are allowed 
to struggle on unaided they are certain to fail, unless they 
are administered by men of exceptional energy and resource: 
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But the education of the children in such schools and parishes 
is a matter of moment to the whole diocese, if one ought not 
to say to the whole Church, and it betokens a fatal state of 
apathy to regard it as only concerning the parish itself. There 
is therefore needed a central organisation by which such 
parishes may be aided and the religious character of their 
schools preserved. But who is to undertake the task? Who 
is to speak with the authority required to raise the requisite 
funds? Who is to undertake that personal visitation of such 
schools which is needed to secure that they may obtain what 
help is absolutely necessary, and also to take care that no 
part of a burden which ought to be locally borne is thrown 
upon the diocese? If the Bishop issues a pastoral and the 
work is entrusted to paid officials, that will not give complete 
satisfaction. For such operations to be successful it is neces- 
sary that the diocese should feel that the Bishop is really in 
earnest about the matter, and that the funds subscribed for 
the purpose are wisely and economically administered. It 
would be obviously impossible for the Bishop himself to de- 
vote much time to such an object ; but if his Chapter was his 
council, if it was known that after mature consultation with 
them the work had been undertaken, and that to one of their 
body was entrusted the task of carrying it out, there would 
be a prospect of success not otherwise obtainable. 

But it would be easy to multiply examples of the way in 
which the authority of the Bishop as the central governing 
power would be brought home to the diocese if such a plan were 
pursued as we have advocated. The present chance plans of 
administration would be exchanged for a system which would 
make the members of a diocese feel that they were parts of 
one whole, just as persons now living in a parish feel that 
they are constituent members of the parish. A community of 
feeling, a real sympathy, would be kindled, which would tend 
to weld the diocese into a unity conscious of its corporate 
existence, instead of the various portions of it feeling, as they 
now too often do, that they are isolated atoms, happening to 
be under the same authority with those in the same county 
by the accident of their local position. The strength of a 
nation is to be largely found in the strength of that loyalty 
and national feeling by which its several parts are bound 
together, and so it must be to a still greater extent with the 
Church. The prayer of its Divine Founder was that all His 
members might be one, united in the closest bonds of love 
and sympathy. But these bonds need external manifestation : 
they cannot long exist without it. The idea of the Church 
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soon becomes an abstraction and nothing more, when it 
manifests no corporate life, when its various members are not 
made perpetually to feel the reality of their union one with 
another. The Cathedral system was designed to furnish the 
connecting link between the episcopal head and the members 
of which the diocese is made up. When this connecting link 
is wanting, or when it exists only nominally, as at present, 
amongst us, the Bishop sits apart in practical isolation from 
his diocese; he is tempted to shun the free expression of 
opinion on the part of men of a different school of theology 
from his own; there may be occasional demonstrations 
of regard and respect, but these do not suffice to create a 
reliance on his part upon the loyalty and obedience of his 
clergy, or upon their part of more than personal regard for 
him. He is possessed with the feeling that as he depends 
upon law and its penalties to enforce his authority, so he 
must lean upon law, and on those who enforce it, rather than 
on the reverence and affection of his clergy. And so there is 
coldness and estrangement where there ought to be love and 
united action. The enthusiasm and zeal which should be 
directed to waging a successful warfare against sin and un- 
belief, to converting those without and strengthening those 
within, are wasted in idle disputes. Trifles which would 
otherwise shrink into their proper. insignificance assume an 
importance which they ought never to be allowed to gain, 
and which they never would gain if the diocese were ruled 
by love and not by fear, by large-hearted sympathy, and not 
by a timorous dread of what the House of Lords, or the world 
outside, would think of it ; if it was felt that the Bishop was 
the constitutional head of his diocese, and not its autocratic 
isolated governor. 

But it may be objected—We may recognise the evils 
spoken of, but is it so certain that the remedies suggested 
would work a cure? It is equally easy to prophesy success, 
and to allege that no good would follow from adopting the 
plans proposed. We will do neither of these. But we will 
ask our brother Englishmen to consider the difference between 
the assent we give to measures authorised by Parliament, and 
what we should be inclined to give to the same measures if 
enforced by an authority similar to that, eg. in Russia. We 
are affected as Churchmen after the same manner that we are 
influenced as men. If men believe that as the Lord ordained 
that His Church should be governed, not by the autocratic 
judgment of those placed in the chief seats of authority, but 
by the harmonious co-operation of all its members, each ful- 
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filling, and not exceeding his allotted part, and all carrying out 
the decrees of the superior authorities, without claiming a force 
for their own judgments not accorded to them by the Catholic 
Church, they will feel a tendency to question what is put forth 
imperfectly, whilst they might be willing implicitly to obey 
what rested upon the authority which it was their principle to 
obey. It is quite true that the Bishop’s Chapter would have 
no legislative power, no legal authority, no power of enforcing 
obedience ; they would help as part of the Bishop’s consulta- 
tive council, as his executive when he wanted it. But then, 
with the restoration of the Chapter as his council, as part of 
the executive, there would be certain to follow the restoration 
in more completeness of the diocesan, provincial, and national 
synods as legislative authorities. The work of restoration 
would be in the inverse order to that of destruction, and what 
that was the Bishop of Truro thus graphically describes : '|—~ 


‘ Diocesan councils thus broken up, the provincial council fell next. 
Convocation was silenced. Simultaneously with that came the ces- 
sation of Cathedral visitations, the last semblance and remnant of the 
Bishop’s senate. Then the palmer worm, and the canker worm, and 
the caterpillar ; the family, the favourite, the party. Then blank 
oblivion of the covenant, and inability to decipher it, 


Whilst thus advocating the restoration of the Chapter to 
its ancient and special use, we feel that such restoration can 
only take place through the growth of opinion, and the tenta- 
tive action of those placed in positions of authority. The 
success of any efforts which may be made will greatly depend 
upon the tact and the ability of those who make them. We 
cannot doubt that, under the auspices of the Bishop of Truro, 
the Chapter would be found invaluable for developing the 
Church’s life in his diocese ; but, unfortunately, he has not at 
present a Chapter with which he can try the experiment, if 
experiment it must be called. Then we look with the greatest 
interest and hope to what the Bishops of Lincoln and Carlisle 
are doing, and, happily, they are patrons of all the canonries 
in their Cathedrals; and, our trust that something effectual 
in furthering the usefulness of Chapters will be quickly at- 
tempted is much strengthened by the recent advancement of 
Dr. Lightfoot to the see of Durham. Heartily sympathising 
with the labours of his friend the Bishop of Truro, and pos- 
sessing at Durham a well-endowed Chapter, with all the stalls 
in his own gift, we feel convinced that he will profitably apply 
the experience of capitular life which he gained as a Canon 


1 The Cathedral, pp. 104, 105. 
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of S. Paul’s, and so do much to make the Chapter of Durham 
a model of that which in theory, if not in practice, Chapters 
once were. Whilst we look for much from the Bishops just 
named, it is certain that much must also depend on their 
being able to find men who will devote themselves heartily 
and thoroughly to the work. It is no light task which would 
be laid upon the members of a Chapter, thus employed. It 
would demand great powers and special qualifications to per- 
form it duly. Earnest piety, self-forgetfulness, a willingness 
to do what has to be done, whilst another reaps whatever 
honour or credit may result from it, as well as considerable 
natural gifts, would be requisites for the office. It is only 
when we remember how much a merciful God has done for 
us in the past that we can venture to hope that He will grant 
this new gift also, and that as so many once neglected parts 
of the Church have become a joy and a cause for rejoicing, so 
He will add to this the still higher blessing of making our 
Zion, as a whole, a praise throughout the earth. 

It is necessary to bear in mind the difficulties arising from 
want of knowledge, and only partially developed schemes, 
lest any should be tempted to suppose that new legislation 
might supply the cure we demand. Legislation is generally 
imperfect when it attempts to lead opinion and is not content 
with following in its train, whilst if it is attempted without 
men of the right stamp to translate its theories into practice, 
it is certain to fail. It is very desirable that Cathedrals should 
possess the power of legislation, so that whenever they secure 
a real advance in any portion of their system, they may, by 
statute, preserve it from falling back. But it is very unde- 
sirable that Cathedrals should attempt to do more than this. 
At present we have a glorious ideal before us, but we need to 
see it realised in action, we need to know from experience 
what special dangers it is exposed to, and we need to learn 
how much law can accomplish, and how much is beyond its 
power, because dependent upon the gifts and graces of indi- 
vidual men, before we attempt to crystallise our ideal by 
formal statutes. We are far more likely eventually to realise 
what we desire by moving slowly and cautiously, by having 
faith in the future, by believing that our successors will seek 
to develop our work and carry it on towards perfection, than 
by presumptuously imagining that we, and we alone, can 
accomplish what has to be done, and that unless completed 
whilst we are actors in the scene, it must be disregarded or 
collapse in the hands of those who follow us. 

Perhaps it will not be unprofitable if we seek to give point 
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to this caution by a comparison of two attempts which 
have been recently made at legislation by two Cathedrals of 
the old foundation. Our readers will have noticed that we 
have placed at the head of this article two publications of 
Statutes. The one has been issued by the Cathedral authori- 
ties of S. Paul’s, and it contains their ancient body of 
statutes and customs, to which there have been some modest 
additions by the present Chapter; the other is the more 
ambitious attempt at legislation made by the Dean and 
Chapter of Lichfield with the authority of their Visitor. The 
power of Cathedrals of the old foundation to legislate is 
considerable. They cannot abridge liberty given by Act of 
Parliament, neither without their consent can they interfere 
with arrangements made when existing members of founda- 
tions having a freehold tenure entered upon their duties, nor 
can they encroach upon the common law rights of the mem- 
bers of such ‘foundations. But beyond this there is a great 
field of duties which admits of being better laid out. In 
doing this it is very necessary to be cautious lest altering the 
old statutes should get rid of moral obligations without any 
fair equivalent. If there is one thing which the events of 
our time have taught us more clearly than another, it is the 
importance of retaining orders and directions which, though 
not now valued, may spring into unexpected usefulness and 
activity. Beside this, all interested in the restoration of our 
Cathedrals to positions of greater usefulness must recognise 
that it is essential to proceed very slowly in legislating for 
them. Plans must be tested by practice before they can be 
wisely enjoined by law. The feelings of those’ who will be 
affected by legislation must be considered, so as to secure 
that no changes shall be attempted before they will be upheld 
by the better feeling of the Cathedral bodies. It should be 
clearly ascertained that the statutes of the realm do not im- 
pose restrictions upon the legislative power of the Chapters 
which render it impossible for them to lay down aright the 
duties which should be required from any members of the 
Cathedral, before alterations are made, which must in such 
cases be unsatisfactory. Where this is the case, it is better 
to leave things as they are than to stereotype existing practice 
by lowering the Cathedral requirements to the level attain- 
able under existing statute law, or to be content with some 
small improvement which will interfere with subsequent ar- 
rangements that might be more perfect. And this must be 
done when Cathedral statutes are passed accepting a lower 
standard than is desirable, and one which patience and perse- 
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verance might have greatly improved by first procuring a 
modification of the statute law. This has been practically 
exemplified by what has been done at S. Paul’s. The Minor 
Canons of that Cathedral had a body of statutes given them 
in the reign of Richard II. Through changes of time and 
circumstance the duty of these Minor Canons had come to 
be placed upon nearly the same level with that of the Resi- 
dentiary Canons so far as relates to attendance at the Cathe- 
dral, and was supposed to be satisfied by attendance during 
the months which fell to their turn. Their number had 
always been twelve, and the primary idea of the foundation 
evidently had been that they should take an active part in 
all the choral services of the Cathedral. The Cathedral Act 
of 1840 had provided that in no Cathedral should the number 
of Minor Canons exceed six; and that in all cases they 
should be appointed by the Dean and Chapter. But it had 
failed to make provision for dealing with the estates of a 
college of Minor Canons or with the separate endowments 
of their stalls. At S. Paul’s provision had been made for 
the Minor Canons in both these ways. Consequently, if no 
appointments were made to vacancies, there was no power to 
deal with the property of those stalls, and no funds out of 
which those who would perform the duties attached to those 
stalls could be paid. In consequence of this, vacancies were 
filled up as they had been previously to the Act of 1840. 
This was done till 1870, when new members of the Chapter 
having been appointed they resolved to carry out the views 
of the Legislature, which could only be accomplished by 
a fresh Act of Parliament, which they felt would greatly 
conduce to the welfare of the Cathedral. This' was ob- 
tained in 1875, and it empowered them to lay down new 
statutes for the regulation of the office as new Minor Canons 
were appointed, and so to assign to the members of that body 
the duties which the altered state of things rendered desirable. 
Fairly liberal stipends were assigned to the Minor Canons, 
they were precluded from holding other benefices, and they 
were required to devote their whole time to the duties of 
their office. Beside this, the same Chapter appear to have 
passed new statutes, with the consent of their Visitor, for 
securing greater efficiency in the discharge of the offices of 
Vicar-Choral, Assistant Vicar-Choral, Virger, and other sub- 
ordinate positions in the Cathedral. But they have not 
attempted to legislate concerning the duties of Dean and 


1 S. Paul’s Minor Canonries Act, 38 & 39 Vict. c. Ixxiv. 
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Residentiary or non-Residentiary Canons. For this the time 
seems not yet to have arrived. The Church is beginning to 
feel that these offices may become more widely and efficiently 
interlaced with her system than they are at present; but 
how this is to be done is not yet generally understood. There 
is not sufficient unity of opinion amongst those most con- 
cerned ; whilst it is obvious that all statutes regulating the 
duties of a Residentiary Canon must be fixed on a very low 
level, so long as statute law requires only three months’ resi- 
dence in the year, and permits him to hold other preferment ; 
and so long as there is only one residence house attached to 
many Cathedrals, which compels non-residence during three- 
quarters of the year. It would be worse than useless to re- 
quire the Residentiary Canons to reside all the year round in 
the Cathedral city, unless at the same time important duties 
were provided for them, which should make them really use- 
ful to the diocese and the Church at large. 

But whilst the duties of the members of a Chapter need 
defining anew, it surely must be better for the statutes which 
they are expected to obey, to enjoin a high ideal of duty, 
though in many points imperfectly realised, and in others not 
fitted to the times, than to lower such statutes to an imperfect 
standard, and thus to petrify the present mode of discharging 
the office. In the one case the Canon may boast that he ful- 
fils all that is enjoined ; in the other he may have to plead for 
a charitable interpretation of the law to which he is pledged, 
or rather for the manner in which he fulfils its injunctions. 
But our concern is not with the feelings of the individuals 
who happen now to hold the offices, but with the permanent 
welfare of the Church ; and we plead against any lowering of 
the standard of requirement, against any re-adjusting by 
statute of the duties of Cathedral dignitaries, until there is a 
fuller recognition than is as yet the case of the position which 
they ought to occupy in the Church’s system, of the duties 
which they can most profitably fulfil, and of the purposes 
originally intended by the founders of the noble institutions 
of which they are members. 

We would quote as illustration of the ideal of the office 
of a Residentiary Canon what is enjoined concerning it in an 
ancient statute, and in a modern one. The one is taken from 
Dean Colet’s epitome of the Statutes of S. Paul's; the 
other from The Statutes of the Cathedral Church of Lich- 


1 Registrum Statutorum et Consuetudinum Ecclesie Cathedralis S. 
Pauli Londinensis, p. 233. 
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field, ordained in the Year of our Lord 1875. To take first 
the elder ordinance, which we venture to translate : '— 


‘Residence in the Church of S. Paul requires the Canons 
to live near to the church, and there to maintain their households 
as examples of all that is honourable and praiseworthy to the very 
uttermost of their power; to take care that their servants are well 
behaved ; and for themselves to take part in all the canonical hours 
whether in the night or the day. On the principal feasts, and on all 
the more solemn days, always to be present at the hours; but on 
other days, at the least, at one of these four hours—viz., either at 
Vespers and Compline from the beginning to the end ; or at Prime, 
from the commencement so far as to High Mass ; or at High Mass 
from the beginning to the end. Also, as to Chapter, in which matters 
affecting the public weal are dealt with, to attend, and to remain 
present ; to undertake public obligations, duties, and labours for the 
general advantage of the Church ; at their leisure to give diligent 
attention to studies, to seek wisdom, and to feed their brethren and 
the clergy of the Church with the Word of God ; to admonish those 
in inferior positions with all discretion and piety. 

‘When they are in choir, both to pray and to sing as well those 
portions which are assigned to them, as promptly with all humility 
and reverence to take their part in the Divine office, which they 


1 ¢Residere autem in Ecclesia S. Pauli proprie est, pro viribus et 
facultatibus in domo vicina Ecclesiz laudabilem et honestam familiam 
tenere, servos habere bene moratos, canonicis horis tam diurnis tam 
nocturnis interesse. In principalibus festis, et diebus solemnioribus 
omnibus, omnino horis adesse ; aliis autem diebus, ad minimum, uni 
harum quatuor horarum, videlicet, aut Vesperibus et Completorio a prin- 
cipio usque ad finem ; aut Prima a principio usque ad Altam Missam ; 
aut Altz Missz a principio usque ad finem. Item, Capitulum, in quibus 
res Ecclesiz publica tractatur, semper adesse, et presentes esse ; publica 
onera, officia, et labores pro communi Ecclesiz utilitate subire ; in otio 
dare operam studiis, sapientiam quzerere, et fratres ac Ecclesiz clericos 
Verbo Dei pascere ; admonere inferiores cum omni discretione et pietate. 

‘In choro dum sint, et orare et. psallere, et ea ad que deputantur, 
statim cum omni humilitate et reverentia in divino officio peragere, 
semper et assidue; Ecclesiz honori et utilitati studere; proprium 
lucrum non querere; commune bonum preferre; concorditer et in 
charitate cum fratribus vivere; scandalum evitare; in omnibus pul- 
chrum et gravitatis et virtutis exemplum ostendere, In Ecclesia S. 
Pauli solum, et nulla alia in Ecclesia inservire. Heec si fecerit, cen- 
seatur tunc rite et legitime residere, et dignum distributionibus et aliis 
Ecclesiz fructibus et emolumento ; alioquin revera inter residentibus 
nequaquam numeretur. 

‘Quando autem fuerit justa causa alicui residenti ut ad tempus 
aliquod absit, causa diligentissime agnoscatur, et ut videbitur Decano et 
Capitulo ei abeundi licentia permittatur ; et quantum et quamdi aberit 
et quando redierit omnia describantur: in qua _concessione licentiz 
consideret Decanus et Capitulum circumspectissime, ut sic indulgeat 
absentiis, et eo modo, scilicet, quo posset fieri cum minori Ecclesize 
detrimento, eis etiam temporibus quibus residentiz absentiam facilius 
Ecclesia ferre poterit.’ 
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shall do always and with assiduity ; to study the honour and ad- 
vantage of the Church ; not to seek their own personal gain; to 
prefer the advantage of all; to live with their brethren harmoniously 
and in charity ; to avoid scandal ; in all things to exhibit a becoming 
example of gravity and virtue. To serve in the Church of S. Paul 
alone, and in no other church. If this should be done, then shall 
residence be adjudged to be rightly and carefully performed, and the 
Canon so performing it be esteemed deserving of the distributions 
and other advantages and emoluments of the Church ; otherwise let 
him by no means be reckoned amongst the Residentiaries. 

‘But when a just cause shall arise for the Residentiary to absent 
himself for some time, then let the reasor for such absence be most 
carefully set forth, and as it shallseem good to the Dean and Chapter 
leave of absence may be granted to him; and for how often, and 
how long he may be absent, and when he shall return, shall be set 
forth. In such granting of leave, let the Dean and Chapter most 
carefully consider, that it so grant leaves of absence and in that 
manner, to wit, by which the Church will suffer least injury, and also 
at those times at which the Church may most easily dispense with the 
presence of the Residentiary.’ 


And now to turn to the modern substitute ; for though the 
old Latin statutes of Lichfield are not before us, we may ven- 
ture to affirm that they do not materially differ from those of 
S. Paul’s, both being Cathedrals of the Old Foundation : '— 


‘ The term of residence for the Dean or other Residentiary Canon 
is three months in the year at least. At the meeting of the Resi- 
dentiary Chapter for the annual audit, which shall always be held on 
the Friday previous to the Feast of S. Michael and All Angels, the 
Residentiaries shall in person or by proxy determine the order of 
their residence for the ensuing year, three consecutive calendar 
months being assigned to each. They may, however, afterwards 
interchange the times of residence among themselves or with the Dean, 
provided that a written notice of such interchange be given to the 
Chapter Clerk, and that no one, whether Dean or other Residentiary 
Canon, be accounted to be at the same time keeping residence for 
himself and for him whose place he has taken ; so that every one 
must at some part or other of each year have kept a residence of 
three whole months. 

‘At the beginning of each term of residence, every Residentiary, 
the Dean included, shall read, or procure some other Residentiary 
to read for him, Morning Prayer at least. Every Residentiary shall 
be present in person, or by some other Residentiary, or (in case of 
need) by any one of the Canons, at Morning and Evening Prayer in 
the choir during forty-five days, and at Morning or Evening Prayer 
during the remainder of his residence, unless he be prevented by the 
performance of any service to the Crown, attendance at Convocation 
or Synod, the transaction of any necessary business belonging to the 


1 Statutes of Cathedral Church of Lichfield, pp. 23, 24. 
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Cathedral Church or diocese, sickness or other weighty cause ; pro- 
vided that such hindrance be in every case duly attested and proved 
to the satisfaction of the Residentiary Chapter. The absences of the 
Dean and Residentiaries shall be noted down by the Hebdomadary 
Priest in a book, which he shall produce at each Hebdomadary 
Chapter. The Dean shall be fined five shillings, and any other Resi- 
dentiary two shillings and sixpence for each absence, except for the 
cause above mentioned, the said fines to go to the Fabric fund. 

‘The Canon in residence shall, next to the Dean, take care that 
the public prayers and other Divine offices in the choir be duly per- 
formed in respect of time and manner, and that the Vicars attend 
upon their duties and regulate their lives as they should, or else that 
they be properly corrected for whatever may be amiss. Subject to 
the rights of the Bishop and Dean as aforesaid, and to the right of the 
other Canons to their preaching turns, as defined in Table B, he may 
take any part of the service whenever he may wish. He shall be 
ready to assist the Bishop or the Dean at the Holy Table, or to offi- 
ciate himself when necessary. He shall regularly attend the Chapter 
meetings, and shall transact the business, even should he be the only 
Canon present at the Hebdomadary Chapter. He shall invite to his 
house, and offer hospitality to the other Canons who come to preach.’ 


Perhaps the most painful illustration we could have of the 
low views entertained concerning the possibilities of a Cathe- 
dral and its Chapter is to be found in the following self- 
satisfied review of the revision of the Lichfield statutes by 
Bishop Selwyn. That a man of his great holiness and ability 
should so write, sets before us, more convincingly than per- 
haps anything else could do, the need there is for higher 
views concerning Cathedrals before their statutes are tam- 
pered with. A comparison between the old statute, happily 
still surviving at S. Paul’s, and the new one at Lichfield upon 
which the Bishop is commenting, both of which have just 
been recited, will, we think, justify to our readers the view we 
have taken. The Bishop writes to a friend :'— 


‘Our Chapter meeting at the close was most happy and harmo- 
nious. I had asked all the Prebendaries to stay over the night, and 
this secured us a second day, on which, before twelve o’clock, we 
closed our proceedings with earnestness and solemnity, and much 
thankfulness of heart. A few words (all that was necessary) were 
spoken, to withdraw all ill-considered expressions. On December 21, 
when the whole document had been printed, we met fro forma to 
sign and seal, and so came to pass the euthanasia of the old com- 
position, and of all of the unintelligible stuff which has been sworn to 
for ‘four or five centuries.”’ 


Now that it has been announced by the Prime Minister 


' Bishop Selwyn’s Life, ii. P. 274. 
VOL. VIII.—NO, XVI. z 
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that a Royal Commission is to be issued to examine into the 
whole question of Cathedral statutes, it becomes a matter of 
grave importance whether the Commissioners appointed will 
seek to imitate their predecessors in 1855, and set before the 
Church a somewhat higher ideal of what those statutes 
should be than is generally entertained ; or copy the example 
set at Lichfield, and reduce the ideal to the low level of ex- 
isting practice, and so shut the door against future improve- 
ment. We are convinced that the great reform needed cannot 
be secured without more care being taken in the selection of 
Bishops, Deans, and Canons than has been hitherto exercised. 
We are also satisfied that an important step will be taken in 
this direction with respect to Deans and Chapters when defi- 
nite duties are assigned to them, and all pretext for regarding 
them as simply honorary distinctions is taken away. As the 
Bishop of Lincoln says with respect to his Cathedral : \— 


‘As we have seen, each of the dignitaries of the Cathedral had 
specific duties assigned and appropriated to him; and they were 
bound to reside continually, in order that those duties might be 
effectually performed. This was the strength of our Cathedral 
system. As long as it recognises that the tenure of an office involves 
the discharge of definite important functions by him who holds it, 
and that, therefore, special qualifications are requisite for it, fit 
persons will be appointed to fill it. But if the law of residence be 
relaxed, or if the holders of dignities be distracted by various other 
employments, and if, in our capitular body, the head be expected to 
do the work of the foot, and the eye to perform the functions of the 
ear, then the duties of the office will fall into abeyance, and no 
special gifts or qualifications will be regarded as necessary for the 
holder of it, and in the end some men may perhaps think little of 
the office, and more of the benefice, and ultimately the office itself 
may be swallowed up in the benefice.’ 


It is upon the men who fill the offices that the great responsi- 
bility rests. If they are wisely selected, then they will endea- 
vour to realise in practice, so far as they can, the ideal of 
what a Cathedral should be, which is laid down in the statutes 
of its founders, though necessarily much will have to be 
adapted to changed circumstances. As they advance towards 
the realisation of such an ideal, they will discover where and 
how they need to be helped by legislation, and where they 
are hindered by restraints imposed by law. If the effect of 
a Royal Commission could help forward such a result, by 
pointing out how the statute law affecting Cathedrals may 
be brought into a state which would best help forward the 


1 Addresses, 1873, pp. 20, 21. 
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development of Cathedral usefulness, and at the same time 
show how there may be provided a satisfactory authority to 
which all alterations of Cathedral statutes may be submitted 
for approval before they can have the force of law, its ap- 
pointment will prove a signal blessing to the Church ; but if, 
on the other hand, it is set upon rapid and immediate action, 
upon adjusting the requirements made upon the holders of 
Cathedral dignities to the low standard to which the lax 
practice of centuries has reduced them, then we fear that such 
a picture of a Cathedral, fulfilling the noble task to which it 
is called and of which it is capable, as is set before us by the 
Bishop of Truro, will never be realised in this country. In 
any case we feel constrained to express our gratitude for the 
publication of his most interesting essay on Cathedrals, which 
will certainly secure a better and fuller examination of the 
whole question than we could have hoped for without the 
guidance and assistance that he has afforded. 





ArT. III—SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


1. The Lay of the Last Minstrel. With Introduction. By 
E. SURTEES. (London, 1878.) 

2. The Lady of the Lake. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Index. By R. W. TAYLOR. (London, 1878.) 

3. Scott’s Waverley. With Introduction and Notes. By H. 
W. Eve. (London, 1878.) 


LITERATURE has its fashions, and most of all imaginative 
literature. And few fashions are more intelligible than that 
which leads each successive generation to a somewhat exces- 
sive admiration of its contemporary authors, at the expense 
of their immediate predecessors. To this the amiable quali- 
ties, as well as, perhaps too, the weaknesses of human nature 
alike contribute. Personal friendship influences many. Fond- 
ness for novelty and variety attracts others ; a weariness of the 
reiterated praises of the same author or the same work is not 
without its effect. Even the belief in the progress of the 
race, and in the growth of human knowledge and ability, will 
prepdssess many in favour of the later writers, reversing, in 
this instance, the axiom of Horace, that men hate the good- 
ness which flourishes in the midst of them, never doing it 


justice till it has been removed from their sight. 
Z2 
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We are not, of course, speaking of the careful and con- 
scientious critics, who must always be the few, but of the 
general public. So, in spite of Aristophanes, there is no 
doubt that the majority of the Athenians of his day pre- 
ferred the living Euripides to the dead A®schylus. So a 
statue was raised to Claudian by a generation which had 
forgotten Virgil. So in our own country, when Charles I. 
was king, Beaumont and Fletcher drove Shakspeare from 
the stage; and in his son’s reign Dryden and Wycherley 
superseded both. And so, now, Scott and Byron, who in 
the early part of the century enjoyed a popularity beyond 
that of the most brilliant of their predecessors, are compara- 
tively disregarded in favour of Tennyson, Clough, Browning, 
and Arnold ; while novel-readers vex the proprietors of cir- 
culating libraries with demands for the last tale of George 
Eliot or Miss Braddon, and leave Waverley and Woodstock 
dusty and unread on his shelves. 

Time, however, often redresses its own earlier injustices ; 
and in such matters posterity is a judge who is rarely deceived. 
And, as it is now nearly half a century since death closed the 
career of Scott, we may fairly regard the present generation 
as posterity so far as he and his works are concerned. So 
that without instituting comparisons, to discuss which would 
require more space than is at our disposal, we may yet endea- 
vour to form an impartial estimate of his genius, and of the 
qualities which in his lifetime gave him, in his combined 
character of poet and novelist, a popularity unsurpassed in 
the literary history of modern Europe. The volumes whose 
titles and description are given above prove that the attempt 
is not premature. School editions for students show that he 
is now regarded as one of the classic authors of the language, 
an acquaintance with whose works in prose as well as in poetry 
may properly be required from all who profess a scholarlike 
knowledge of our national literature. 

It is remarkable that, like so many of the best things in 
the world, Scott's first appearance as an original author of 
anything more elaborate than a ballad is due to female in- 
fluence, which has rarely been mcre happily exerted ; though 
the result of Lady Dalkeith’s suggestion was one she never 
contemplated. She had only desired another ballad on a sub- 
ject which had caught her fancy ; and when in the spring of 
1805 The Lay of the Last Minstrel took the whole English- 
reading world by storm, no enchantress was ever more asto- 
nished at the power of the genius she had evoked. 

To form an estimate of the effect which such a work was 
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then calculated to produce, we must recall the condition of 
English poetry for many years, Scotland had indeed pro- 
duced Burns, but the homely Scotch dialect of his songs, and 
which was the only language he knew, had prevented, as in a 
great degree it still prevents them, tender and impassioned as 
so many of them are, from being fully appreciated, or even 
widely known beyond the border. Morethan one spirited ode 
worthy of Collins himself had also shown of what Campbell 
was capable. But of the other strains in which the Muse had 
been wooed since the death of Goldsmith, the general charac- 
ter was a level tameness and insipidity. Cowper indeed, and 
Crabbe, who had already published the Vi//age, and Southey 
may not be classed with the poetasters of the Della Cruscan 
school, who would probably have willingly adopted the boast 
which the author of the Baviad put into their mouths— 


‘We want our sire’s strength, but we atone 
For that and more by sweetness all our own,’ 


though a rigorous criticism can find as little of real sweetness 
as of strength in their lucubrations. But the best works of 
Crabbe and Southey were not yet written ; and of all the 
other elaborate poems of the previous thirty years scarcely 
one rose above that dead level of mediocrity which neither 
gods nor men can endure, however it may be suited to the 
‘columns’ of a newspaper. 

Toa generation that had been thus fed on Hayley, Rogers, 
and Laura Matilda, the manly vigour and unflagging vivacity 
of the Zay must have seemed like a resurrection of the 
Muse from the dead, the more so as every canto showed that 
energy and fire were not incompatible with the most exquisite 
tenderness and delicacy ; though the former we may suppose 
to have been the qualities at which Scott principally aimed ; 
since his poem was avowedly, to some extent, an imitation of 
the ‘old ballad’ or ‘metrical romance ;’ and since, in his 
Introduction to Border Minstrelsy, he had enumerated ‘ rude 
energy’ mingled at times with ‘ natural pathos’ as the special 
characteristics of that poetry, in which he at the same time 
warned his readers not to look for ‘refined sentiments,’ still 
less for ‘ elegant expression.’ 

But these graces also, if unknown to or rare in the ancient 
ballad, were not less conspicuous than sustained animation and 
fire in the Lay, and in its most important followers, Marmion, 
The Lady of the Lake, The Lord of the Isles, and The 
Bride of Triermain. And it is to the honour of English 
readers, though passing strange to any one who considers the 
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intense nationality of the poet and of Scotchmen in general, 
that the Lay at its first appearance received a far warmer 
welcome on the South than on the North of the Tweed. 
Some even of the poet’s personal friends, to whom he read the 
opening stanzas of the first canto, pronounced so unfavourable 
a verdict that he had nearly laid it aside. And Jeffrey, in his 
character of editor of the Edinburgh Review—- 


‘ Self-constituted judge of poesy’— 


though he owned it to be ‘a very beautiful and entertaining 
poem, in a style which might fairly be considered as original,’ 
praised the ‘fire and animation of the whole composition, 
and the brilliant colouring and prominent figures with which 
the author had enlivened it, and the liberal admixture of 
pathetic sentiments and gentle affections which in his 
hands had wrought so prodigious an improvement on the 
style of the old romance ;’ yet, as if half ashamed of eulo- 
gies to which his lips were so little accustomed, was equally 
careful to point out the faults which he conceived himself 
to have discovered: ‘the defective conception of the fable, 
the ‘great inequality in the execution, the waste of power 
which might have been far better employed ‘in imitation 
and antiquarian researches ;’ and especially he condemned 
with extreme severity ‘the undignified and improbable pic- 
ture of the Goblin Page, an awkward sort: of mongrel be- 
tween Puck and Caliban,’ declaring that the story of Gilpin 
Horner was ‘never believed out of the village where he is 
said to have made his appearance ;’ never suspecting that 
his story was in fact the cause of the poem having been 
written. He complained that ‘the author, by confining him- 
self in a great measure to the description of manners and 
personal adventures, had forfeited the attraction which might 
have been derived from the delineation of local scenery,’ 
a criticism not quite consistent with the praise he had be- 
stowed on the descriptions of ‘Melrose,’ and Teviot’s ‘silver 
tide ;’ and with dangerous boldness ventured on the prediction 
that the ‘locality of the subject was likely to obstruct the 
popularity of the poem ;’ that even Scotchmen ‘could not so 
far sympathise with the local partialities of the author as to 
feel any glow of patriotism or ancient virtue in hearing of 
Elliotts and Armstrongs; that the present age would not 
endure them; and that Mr. Scott. must either sacrifice his 
border prejudices, or offend all his readers in the other parts 
of the empire.’ 

Few prophecies have been more signally falsified. Of 
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English readers the admiration was universal; the praise 
ungrudging and unmodified. Widely as the Lay differed 
from their own style, Wordsworth and Campbell were prompt 
and warm in recognising their master ; the accomplished Sir 
Henry Englefield, who was generally so devoted to philo- 
sophical speculations that, as he said, ‘he read ‘but little 
poetry,’ read it three times through, and even then scarcely 
ventured to flatter himself that he had done justice to all its 
beauties ; while the great political rivals, Fox and Pitt, sought 
a momentary relief from the excitement of Parliamentary 
conflict and the affairs of contending nations, in the loves of 
Margaret and Cranstoun, or even in the fate of the Minstrel 
himself, the description of whose trembling embarrassment 
as he tuned his harp before the Duchess, as 


‘ Amid the strings his fingers strayed, 
And an uncertain warbling made,’ 


struck the great Minister as a ‘sort of thing which he might 
have expected in painting, but could never have fancied ca- 
pable of being given in poetry.’ It is a singular criticism, 
since it certainly seems to us far more likely that the greatest 
painter ‘should prove unable adequately to reproduce the 
creations of the poet’ than that the poet should fail to em- 
body even the loftiest conceptions of the painter. But it is 
not, therefore, less valuable as a testimony from a man who 
was not only pre-eminent for practical ability, but was also 
deeply versed in the works of the ancient poets, to the truth 
and naturalness of the poet’s descriptions, qualities without 
which the most ambitious flights of the imagination fail to 
reach the heights to which they fain would soar. 

The majority of readers we believe lean to the opinion 
that some of the poems which followed, especially Marmion 
and The Lady of the Lake, are superior to the Lay. Nor 
will we dispute the verdict. But even the Zay, apart from 
the interest attaching to it as the first fruits of that genius 
which, displayed as it was in unexampled fertility for the 
next quarter of a century, gradually placed its possessor on a 
height attained by no one since Shakspeare, still deserves 
careful study and appreciation. Probably the most charac- 
teristic excellences of his poems (we shall see hereafter that 
they are equally among the distinguishing beauties of his 
prose fictions), are the Homeric fire and sustained vigour of 
his action; the equally Homeric delicacy of his female por- 
traits; and the fidelity and rich variety of his descriptions 
of every kind of scenery. If it was not without reason that 
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Dante represented Homer as marching at the head of the 
band of poets,' sword in hand, Scott might in like manner be 
portrayed with ‘spear and glaive, with targe and jack ;’ so far 
beyond the efforts of all modern rivals are his descriptions of 
conflicts, whether in what the Baron of Bradwardine calls the 
duello or monomachia, or in the encounter of serried ranks 
and hostile armies. And again, in the consummate delicacy 
with which he draws maiden and matron, whether noble or 
peasant, infidel or Christian, if he does not surpass Homer 
and Shakspeare, he is without compeer among all the other 
masters of the lyre. Wedo not fear the charge of exagge- 
rating the importance of a single faculty when we contend 
that none is more indispensable to those who claim a place 
in the highest class of poets than a pervading sense of the 
combined tenderness and dignity of the female character. 
And, as it is among the most precious, so it is among the 
rarest of gifts. Among the ancient writers, great as many 
of them were, it is confined to Homer and Sophocles. It 
was so alien to the Roman view of the sex, that even Virgil 
fails in it. And among the moderns the proportion who can 
claim it in any high degree is no larger. Among the French, 
though Racine, and occasionally even Voltaire, aimed at it, 
their want of success shows that the feeling which they 
laboured to express found no echo in the nation. Tasso’s 
exquisitely diversified delineations of Clorinda and Erminia, 
more even than the Laura of Petrarch, save the more chival- 
rous Italians from the same imputation. But we fear it must 
be owned that in the 17th and 18th centuries the due recog- 
nition of woman’s best attributes, now justly.considered in- 
separable from the character of an English gentleman, was 
nowhere less apparent than in English poetry. With the 
exception of Shakspeare, whom we have already mentioned, 
the Lady in Comus is the only female portrait worthy either 
of the subject or of the author which we can recollect to 
have been produced in that long period ; and the exception 
is the more remarkable, since certainly few poets ever showed 
in their conduct less of chivalry or even of ordinary respect 
for the sex than Milton. 

But Scott’s mind was cast in the best mould of the ancient 
chivalry, one of the most distinguishing features of which was 
that which made undeviating respect for and deference to 
woman one of the most powerful mainsprings of action to 
every one who aspired to the character of a perfect knight. 


+ ¢ Mira colui con quella spada in mano, 
Che vien dinanzi a’ tre si come sire’—Juferno, iv. 86, 
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And, accordingly, there is not one of his works in which at 
least one woman is not a conspicuous character, and is not 
portrayed with the most loyal care to justify the prominence 
given to her by every feminine grace of person and mind, 
and by the respect in which she is held even by the rudest of 
the opposite sex. Margaret of Branksome, Constance, 
Clare, Ellen Douglas, Edith of Lorn, Isabel, and even 
Gwendolen, all alike, but oh! how different, are equally 
objects over which the poet might gladly linger, for which 
the champion might cheerfully encounter even death itself. 
And in one respect, Margaret has an interest that belongs to 
none of her companions, since we have Mr. Lockhart’s testi- 
mony that the poet had invested the daughter of Buccleuch 
with the ‘form and features of his own first love ;'! one to 
whom nearly ten years before he had devoted himself with so 
enthusiastic a passion, that when she bestowed her affections 
on a rival, many of his friends had serious fears for the effect 
which the disappointment might produce upon his mind. 

And somewhat akin to this is his appreciation of the 
parental feeling, in which again Homer had preceded him. 
We have seen how Pitt pronounced Scott to have surpassed 
all his ideas of the painter's power. And even Canova has 
failed to realise the exquisite picture of Astyanax and his 
parents, when the boy, beauteous as a star, fell back affrighted 
on his nurse’s breast, and the godlike Hector laid aside his 
helmet, with its awfully. waving plumes, and kissed and 
dandled his child, while he prayed that the infant hope of 
Troy might hereafter surpass even himself in renown, and in 
the joy with which Andromache should greet him returning 
home in triumph and laden with the spoils of slaughtered 
enemies. The ‘blind old man’s’ picture is still unequalled ; 
but it was a spirit akin to this that showed to the Scottish 
bard the stern Lady of Branksome standing with dry eye 
beside her husband’s bloody bier, while 


‘Vengeance, deep-brooding o’er the slain, 
Had locked the source of softer woe ; 
And burning pride, and high disdain, 
Forbade the rising tear to flow ; 
Until, amid his sorrowing clan, 
Her son lisped from the nurse’s knee, 
“ And if I live to be a man, 
My father’s death revenged shall be.” 
Then fast the mother’s tears did seek 
To dew the infant’s kindling cheek ’— Zay, 1. 


1 Life, c. xiiis 
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and that made him feel that nature exerted the same sway 
over the rudest barons of the Middle Ages ; that 


‘Some feelings are to mortals given, 
With less of earth in them than heaven ; 
And if there be a human tear, 

From passion’s dross refined and clear, 
A tear so limpid and so meek 
It would not stain an angel’s cheek, 
’Tis that which pious fathers shed 
Upon a duteous daughter’s head ; 
And as the Douglas to his breast 
His darling Ellen closely press’d, 
Such holy drops her tresses steep’d, 
Though ’twas a hero’s eye that weep’d.’ 
Lady of the Lake, ii. 22. 


Jeffrey, as we have seen, had enumerated, among the 
probable hindrances to the popularity of the poem, not only 
its intense nationality, but the circumstance of its subject 
being confined to a delineation of only a section of Scot- 
land, the Border district. We should rather be inclined to 
reckon the latter among its special attractions, both from the 
novelty of the picture, and from the light thrown by it on 
the feelings and manners of the Borderers on both the Eng- 
lish and the Scottish side of the frontier. Surely, a stronger 
evidence of the difficulties which beset the statesmen and 
rulers of the two countries, so soon about to be united under 
the sceptre of one Sovereign, could hardly be found than in 
the anxiety with which, even ir times of peace, the beacons 
were daily and nightly watched by all classes, lest isolated 
bands of marauders, or even the Wardens of the Marches, 
might be arming themselves for aggression, retaliation, or the 
more vulgar but still dearer object of ravage and plunder. 
And when this singular feature of the manners of that age 
and province was illustrated with life-like animation of action, 
with discriminating variety in the portraiture of the English 
nobles, the ‘courteous Howard’ and the ‘ wrathful Dacre’ on 
the one side, and, on the other, of the ‘stalwart Scott of 
Eskdale,’ ‘the brave Thirlestane,’ and the bard’s more imme- 
diate ancestor, the veteran ‘Watt of Harden,’ prompt as the 
youngest of his five stately sons to don his helmet, 


‘ Albeit the blanched locks below, 
Were white as Dinlay’s spotless snow,’ 


who hastened to Branksome to champion the lady whose 
rank and sex gave her a double claim to their devotion, we 
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may surely think that genius thus shewn had in it all the ele- 
ments of popularity as enduring as it was immediate; while 
the burst of patriotism with which the final canto opens, though 
in the poet’s own mind springing from his deep love for 


‘Caledonia, stern and wild, 
Meet nurse for a poetic child, 
Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood, 
Land of his sires,’ 


strikes a chord which can never be called local ; but to which, 
on the contrary, every manly and honest heart will ever 
respond ‘ from China to Peru.’ 

Nor was the metre, as the poet employed it, a slight addi- 
tion to the fascinations of the poem. It had all the appear- 
ance of novelty, though, in fact, it was by no means a new 
metre. Milton had used it in his L’ Allegro and // Penseroso ; 
Butler in Hudibras ; Gay in his Fadles ; Swift in more than 
one of his satirical efforts ; but a certain sing-song monotony 
seems inseparable from it, and had prevented it from meeting 
with general favour; and no one had ever conceived the 
possibility of making it the vehicle of animated description of 
warlike enterprise; or of the expression of powerful passion, 
till Scott, suddenly ‘triumphing’ (to quote the words of 
Byron) ‘over the fatal facility of octosyllabic verse,’ enriched 
it with every variety of rhythm, and showed that no metre 
yet devised was better adapted to every variety of subject ; 
to fiery rapidity and force of action, to vivid and truthful 
delineation of character, to noble sentiment, to exquisite 
tenderness, to the deepest pathos. 

These were merits which, if they failed to avert the cen- 
sute of Jeffrey, who séemed to have laid down asa rule of 
criticism, that cleverness could never be so effectively shown 
as in finding fault,' a maxim in which ‘he has had, and still 
has, too many followers, won, as we have seen, universal 
acceptance in every other quarter; so that,-as Lockhart re» 


1 In c. xvi. of Scott's Life Lockhart quotes a letter from a friend who, 
visiting Edinburgh soon after the publication of Marmion, met both 
Scott and Jeffrey at dinner. On literary subjects they were, as may be 
supposed, the two principal talkers, and, says the letter-writer, ‘ It struck 
me that there was this great difference between them—Jeffrey for the 
most part entertained us, when books were under discussion, with the 
detection of faults, blunders, absurdities, and plagiarisms.; Scott took up 
the matter where hé left it, recalled some compensating beauty or ex- 
cellence for which no credit had been allowed, and, by the recitation, 
perhaps, of one fine stanza, set the poor victim on his legs again.’ 
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cords it, ‘the success of the Lay at once decided that litera- 
ture should form the main business of Scott’s life.’ 

Accordingly, at no distant time it was followed by Mar- 
mion: A Tale of Flodden Field, often reckoned the grandest 
effort of his genius. Even Jeffrey, who attacked it with ex- 
treme severity, from the title, of which he denies the propriety, 
‘since Marmion is no more a tale of Flodden Field than of 
Bosworth Field,’ to the ‘incidents,’ which he pronounces ‘unsuit- 
able for poetry,’ and the frequent minuteness of detail, which 
he condemns as ‘extravagant and tedious,’ is forced to admit 
that the description of the battle in the concluding canto is 
beyond all praise, that ‘certainly, of all the poetical battles 
which have been fought from the days of Homer to those of 
Mr. Southey, there is none at all comparable, for interest and 
animation, for breadth of drawing and magnificence of effect, 
to this of Mr. Scott.’ On the other hand, he is especially 
severe on ‘the paltry device of the forged letters,’ and quite 
positive that ‘an accuser who was as ready and willing to 
fight as Marmion, could never have condescended to forge in 
support of his accusation ; and ‘that the author has greatly 
diminished our interest in the story, as well as needlessly 
violated the truth of character, by loading his hero with the 
guilt of this most revolting and improbable proceeding.’ His 
coadjutor, Sydney Smith, once explained the scantiness of 
Scotch scholarship by saying that Greek was a witch, who as 
such could not cross running water, nor ever get beyond the 
Tweed ; and we presume that Latin lies under a like disability, 
otherwise Virgil and Ovid might have taught Mr. Jeffrey that 
Ulysses, whose hand was as prompt as Marmion’s to defend 
his head, procured the condemnation of Palamedes by a crime 
precisely similar to that which ruined De Wilton. 

Another of his criticisms is refuted by one of the sweetest 
passages in the poem. He is merciless on the ‘ insipidity and 
insignificance of the Lady Clare,’ and accuses the author of 
adopting ‘Pope’s principle that women have no character at 
all ;’ yet the poem to which this defect is imputed contains 
the picture of the Lady Abbess and her ‘holy maids,’ 


‘ Like birds escaped to greenwood shades, 
Their first flight from the cage,’ 


the tragical fortitude of Constance, the wily archness of the 
lively Lady Heron, and that exquisite tribute to the whole 
sex, which has ever since been echoed by every heart, 
and most when suffering is keenest and sympathy most 
needed, 
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‘Oh woman, in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 

By the light quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou.’ 


Were we discussing the single poem, instead of the entire 
works of the author, we could not refrain from quoting many 
more passages : the trial of Constance ; the noble description 
of Edinburgh, the poet’s ‘own romantic town ; the portrait 
of James himself; and the unsurpassable spirit of the 
ballad of the young Lochinvar: but we will postpone any 
selection of such extracts till we come to compare the novels 
with the poems, and pass on to the Lady of the Lake, 
which, we are rather inclined to believe, has gradually become 
the most popular of all. If it be so, its admirers are not 
without plausible grounds for their preference. It contains 
indeed no single passage to rival in grandeur the description 
of Flodden; no such burst of patriotic enthusiasm as 
‘ Breathes there the man ;’ nor has the poet embellished his 
work with the rich diversity of rhythm which lent such 
original and irresistible attraction to the beginning of the 
Lay. But in the story itself there is infinite variety. Life- 
like delineation of the beauties of nature, viewed with a 
painter’s eye, exquisite delicacy of female portraiture in 
Ellen, the loveliest of all his female creations till he rivalled 
it in Alice Lee; keen discrimination and unbroken force in 
the pictures of the heroes, of whom there are not fewer than 
three ; the fierce, lawless, yet generous Roderick ; Douglas, 
whose sternness and fortitude are beautifully tempered by 
parental love, and in whom a sense of injustice and deep 
wrong is softened by his almost equally tender recollection 
of the ‘princely boy,’ whom, in earlier years, he had been so 
proud to train in all manly exercises and knightly accom- 
plishments ; and James himself, the magnanimous king, in 
whom the romance, the bravery, and the courtesy of the 
model knight are combined in the justest proportion and 
harmony. 

Perhaps it is not unreasonable to regard it as the favourite 
work of the poet himself; since it is evident that he bestowed 
far more care on the construction of the fable than he had 
given in the case of its predecessors. Nor in either of them 
was the interest sustained from beginning to end with such 
uniform animation. William of Deloraine’s brilliant ride to 
and from Melrose did not surpass, even if it equalled, the 
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rapid passage of the Fiery Cross in ‘Vich Alpine’s summons 
to his clan,’ at the sight of which 


‘ The fisherman forsook the strand, 
The swarthy smith took dirk and brand, 
With changed cheer the mower blithe 
Left in the half-cut swathe his scythe ; 
The herds without a keeper strayed, 
The plough was in mid-furrow stayed ; 
The falc’ner toss’d his hawk away, 
The hunter left the stag at bay ; 
Prompt at the signal of alarms 
Each son of Alpine rush’d to arms,’ 















Mourning for the unburied dead and bridal festivities are 
alike broken off; and so at the appointed place and hour 
‘full five hundred men are assembled,’ 


‘Each trained to arms since life began, 
Owning no tie but to his clan, 
No oath but by his chieftain’s hand, 
No law but Roderick Dhu’s command ;’ 










the ‘gathering’ being most appropriately crowned by the 
most striking and picturesque incident that we can remember 
in the whole range of poetry, whether modern or ancient, 
when ‘the rebel chieftain and his band’ start up in ‘ dreadful 
apparition’ before the amazed but still dauntless eyes of 
their disguised sovereign. Nor could there be a more striking 
contrast to the terrible energy of this sudden ‘garrisoning of 
the glen,’ and deadly strife which followed it, than the 
picture of the same prince, who just before ‘invulnerable 











As firm rock or castle roof’ 


against the blows thick and heavy as ‘ wintry rain’ of the in- 
censed and valiant rebel, now is seen ‘ bending low 


To his white jennet’s saddle-bow ; 
Doffing his cap to city dame, 







‘commending each pageant’s quaint attire, and smiling and 
nodding to the crowd, 


‘Who rend the heavens with their acclaims, 
Long live the Commons’ King, King James ! 








And again, at the close of the poem, discarding the disguise 
which had hitherto veiled his rank from the maiden whose 
favour he had sought, and standing forth, not only the centre 
of the glittering ring, but the dreaded prince whose will was 
fate, the fate of Roderick, her father, and herself, and who 
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by the exercise, shall we say, of generosity or of justice? (both 
are among the best of royal virtues), 


‘drank that happy hour 
The sweetest, holiest draught of power.’ 


Rokeby, which followed The Lady, we confess we could 
never regard as worthy of its company; but the Bride 
of Triermain, which he published anonymously, and almost 
simultaneously, is in many respects, in the vigour of its 
bolder incidents, in the elegant tenderness of its softer pas- 
sages, equal to any of its predecessors. We shall recur to it 
again; but at present we must pass on to the Lord of the 
Isles, the last of his poems on a large scale. It laboured 
under a double disadvantage. It was a tale of the Battle of 
Bannockburn, as Marmion had been a tale of Flodden; and 
the impression which that most splendid battle-piece’ had 
made could hardly fail to be an obstacle to any subsequent 
description of a similar event achieving an equal reputation. 
Yet in truth the poet’s picture of Scotland’s victory is hardly 
less spirit-stirring than that of Scotland’s defeat. Mr. Lock- 
hart, no incompetent critic, denies its inferiority ‘in a single 
particular. But without quite putting the two on a level, we 
may fairly assert that if Flodden be the finest of all war-songs 
since the days of Homer, Bannockburn is the second, though 
we will not say like ; because, if we should seek for a proof 
of Scott’s infinite variety and richness of imagination, we do 
not know where we could find one equal to that which is 
suggested by a comparison of the descriptions of these two 
battles. They were both fought in the same region, between 
the same two nations, and with the same weapons. Yet the 
more recent description is not indebted to its earlier brother 
for a single phrase or a single incident. The stratagems, in- 
deed, to which Bruce owed his triumph. are not drawn from 
the minstrel’s fancy ; the rout of the English archers by the 
Scottish knights, the ‘ghastly snare’ in which 


‘in headlong overthrow 
Horseman and horse, the foremost go, 
Wide floundering on the field,’ 


are historical. But never was history more skilfully appro- 
priated by poet than in the noble passage which proceeds to 
relate the success of the great king's stratagem, in the de- 
struction of the English chivalry— 


‘ The first are in destruction’s gorge, 
Their followers wildly o’er them urge ; 
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The knightly helm and shield, 
The mail, the acton, and the spear, 
Strong hand, high heart, are useless here ! 
Loud from the mass, confused, the cry 
Of dying warriors swells on high, 
And steeds that shriek in agony. 
They came like mountain-torrent red 
That thunders o’er its rocky bed : 
They broke like that same torrent’s wave, 
When, swallowed by a darksome cave, 
Billows on billows burst and boil, 
Maintaining still the stern turmoil ; 
And to their wild and tortur’d groan, 
Each adds new terrors of his own.’ 


Each conflict is closed with a death; but wholly different 
is the fall of Argentine, lamented by his conquering foe, and 
receiving at his last gasp from lips whose praise is indeed 
honour, the eulogy that 


‘ O’er better knight, on death-bier laid, 
Torch never gleam’d, nor mass was said,’ 


from the last agonies of the conscience-stricken Marmion, 
which appalled even the monk, though by many a death-bed 
inured to scenes of grief and horror. 

Nor is Bannockburn, grand as it is, the only attraction in 
the Lord of the Isles. It is almost the only one of Scott’s 
works in which he commits his heroes to the sea. But it 
proves abundantly that it was from no lack of power to por- 
tray the charms or the terrors of the changeful deep, the joys 
or perils of the hardy sailor, that he has generally confined 
his pictures to deeds on land. On the contrary, he gives us 
here every variety of adventure; and all with equal energy 
and power, whether 

‘Borne onward by the willing breeze, 
Lord Ronald’s fleet sweeps by, 
Streamer’d with silk, and trick’d with gold ;’ 


or hands unaccustomed to such toil urge on by main strength 
a single skiff, of which 


‘ Rent was the sail, and strain’d the mast, 
And many a leak was gaping fast ;’ 


or, with happier omen, 


‘ Merrily, merrily, bounds the bark, 
She bounds before the gale ; 
The mountain breeze from Ben-na-darch 
Is joyous in her sail. 
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With fluttering sound, like laughter hoarse, 
The cords and canvas strain ; 

The waves, divided by her force, 

In rippling eddies chased her course, 
As if they laugh’d again.’ 


Very rarely, again, has poetry wrought a grander surprise 
than when the Abbot, overruled by heaven, ‘like the Midi- 
anite of old,’ changes into blessing the curse which Lorn had 
required of him, and which indeed he had risen to speak, and 
with prophetic rapture pronounces his blessing on the Bruce 
in every vicissitude which fate may still have in store for him. 

So knightly a tale could not fail to have a heroine; and 
Edith, and still more Isabel, are among the foet’s fairest pic- 
tures of every female grace and virtue; while Bruce himself, 
in every act and situation throughout the whole poem, is 
painted with a discrimination and power worthy of his deeds 
and his greatness ; and no higher praise could be given. 

We have spoken of two obstacles as obstructing or 
diminishing the success of the Lord of the Isles. In Scott’s 
own view the first was the sudden rise of the popularity 
of Byron, whose Giaour, Corsair, and Bride of Abydos, 
tracing, as was commonly believed, the poet’s own feelings, 
and representing so much of his personal character, had re- 
cently engrossed the public taste. We referred rather to 
Waverley, which had been published six months before ; which, 
though unavowed, was almost universally ascribed to him ; 
and which had excited so unanimous an admiration, that the 
reading public at once began to compare him with himself; his 
new character as a novelist with his old character as a poet, 
and to place the composition which had no equal above those 
which, if still unsurpassed, were no longer unrivalled. 

Waverley was no new idea.. It had been begun, and even 
advertised, before the publication of the Zay. But, strange 
to say, as had happened in the case of the Lay, its early 
chapters were regarded with but little favour by some friendly 
critics to whom they were shown. It was laid aside; resumed ; 
again disparaged ; and the author might perhaps have ended 
by acquiescing in the censures of the few, and have never 
ventured on an appeal to the many, had not such a course 
been, as it were, forced on him by the belief, that, if he had 
not entirely exhausted his poetic vein, the public had, at all 
events, learnt to prefer a newer artist, and that, consequently, 
if his literary reputation were to be maintained, it must be in 
a new field. The richness of the ground thus opened was at 
once established ; yet the view which its admirers took of 
VOL. VIII.—NO, XVI. AA 
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Waverley was not that which Scott himself had entertained 
when he first planned it. His object, as he tells us in the 
preface to the collected edition of the novels, was to do for 
Scotland what Miss Edgeworth had lately done for Ireland : 
to familiarise the English with the manners and character of 
the Scotch; and thus to lead each nation to a more cordial 
appreciation of the good qualities of the other. Undoubtedly 
he carried out his design with a power far beyond that of his 
model, admirable as are her landlords, her agents, and, above 
all, her post-boys. No portraits more instinct with reality, 
more attractive in their diversity, or more impressive in their 
noble and amiable qualities, had ever been conceived by a 
novelist’s mind than the gallant old Baron, almost equally de- 
voted to the memory of the Duke of Berwick, to Livy, and 
to his duty to King James; or than the loyal, high-minded 
Flora ; or even, though his zeal for his Prince was not wholly 
untainted by personal ambition, than the impetuous, un- 
fortunate Fergus; nor, though perhaps effective chiefly by 
contrast, was the Baillie, or the Cateran, the gifted Gilfillan, or 
the poor half-witted Davie, less calculated to catch the atten- 
tion ; while the one character for which the author is not in- 
debted to his imagination, that of Charles Edward himself, is 
portrayed in a light as truthful as it is attractive, full of chival- 
rous courtesy, genuine kindness of heart, patience, high 
courage, and princely tact, qualities which no one ever 
needed more, if he were to have the least chance of sur- 
mounting the manifold difficulties which surrounded him at 
every step of his undertaking. But, unless we are greatly 
mistaken, it was not to its representation, however faithful, of 
Highland life, that Waverley owed its original or its permanent 
popularity ; but rather to its merit as a noble picture of one of 
the most exciting passages in the history of both countries, 
when an army of scarcely 10,000 men, without one leader of 
experience or military skill, penetrated into the heart of Eng- 
land, and for a moment shook the Sovereign on his throne; to 
the description of the battle of Preston-Pans, by its spirit re- 
calling, though on so much smaller a scale, those of Flodden 
and Bannockburn ; to that of the victorious Chevalier’s court 
at Holyrood, a worthy pendant to that of James, even when 
Lady Heron sang the gallantry of the young Lochinvar ; and, 
above all, to the deep pathos of the tale of the chieftain’s death 
and his sister’s self-reproaching misery, unequalled, so far as 
our knowledge carries us, in the whole range of fiction, save by 
the lamentations over Hector and Prince Arthur, and scarcely 
surpassed even by them. 
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If the success of the Lay decided Scott to relinquish the 
bar for the study, the triumph of Waverley no less fixed him 
in the resolution to abandon poetic fiction for prose. And it 
may perhaps have been a consciousness that his first novel 
had been generally regarded rather as a tale of the Rebellion 
of 1745 than as a picture of Scotland and Scotchmen, that 
dictated the subjects of those which first followed it in rapid 
succession, Guy Mannering, The Antiquary, Old Mortality, 
the Heart of Midlothian, Rob Roy, the Legend of Montrose, 
and the Bride of Lammermoor, before he ventured again to 
cross the frontier to lay any part of the action of his tale in 
England. A mere enumeration of the subjects is sufficient to 
show the marvellous versatility of the author; not one of the 
whole series in the least resembling another. One turns upon 
the fortunes of a lost heir, and would have an interest at 
taching to no other, if we should adopt the notion of the 
poet Hogg, that Mannering, whether designedly or not, was 
an unmistakable likeness of the author himself. But the 
characters which most attract our attention are rather the 
gipsy fortune-teller; the Dominie; that shrewdest, merriest 
of lawyers, Counsellor Pleydell ; the sturdy owner of Mustard 
and Pepper; and the lively, true-hearted, if somewhat coquet- 
tish Julia. In the next, the fortunes of Lovel do indeed bear 
some faint resemblance to those of Harry Bertram ; but Lady 
Glenallan is not more different from Glossin, or Edie Ochiltrie 
from Meg Merrilies, than Monkbarns from the somewhat 
stately Colonel, Sir Arthur from Sir Robert, or Caxton from 
Jock Jabos. In the third, though still on Scottish ground, the 
novelist takes a higher flight, and returns to the stirring events 
of real history, such as he had turned to such splendid account 
in Waverley. Old Mortality, again, has one distinctive pe- 
culiarity. It was written, in part, with the object of setting in 
his true light a national hero, who, as he regarded him, had 
been ‘more foully traduced’ than any other in history. In 
the Lay, amid the hurry of the preparations to beat back the 
Warden raid of the English foemen, ‘notes of woe’ came 
unbidden from the minstrel’s harp, as was ‘reflected to 
memory’s eye’ 

‘The hour his brave, his only boy 
Fell by the side of great Dundee ;’ 


and Scott could not repress his indignation when he remem- 
bered how ‘the conquering Greme,' who was every inch a 
1 See his conversation with Mr. Tran at the end of c. xxxvii. of Lock- 
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soldier and a gentleman, thanks to Wodrow, Cruickshank, and 
such chroniclers, still passed among the Scottish vulgar! for a 
ruffian desperado.’ Old Mortality, then, was written mainly to 
do justice to the brave, generous, loyal noble, whose death in 
the hour of victory had, perhaps, no slight influence on the 
fortunes of the sovereigns, for one of whom he died while 
battling against the other. And such an object has never 
been carried out with more consummate skill. The novelist 
was far too skilful to represent as faultless one who, to quote his 
own words on another occasion, ‘he admitted was fant soit 
peu sauvage, but he was a noble savage.’ He even makes 
Claverhouse himself own to feeling ‘as little sympathy as 
Froissart for sweeping from the face of the earth some few 
hundreds of villain churls, a feeling which Scott himself shared 
in that particular instance, so ‘ inconceivable was the perfidy, 
cruelty, and stupidity of the Covenanters’ (whom Claver- 
house chastised), ‘according to the accounts they have them- 
selves preserved.’ He was the more eager in the cause, ‘as his 
ancestor was a Killiecrankie man.’ All these motives com- 
bined to stimulate the production of a work which has always 
been ranked among his masterpieces. Still more widely dif- 
ferent from all its predecessors was the moving tale of Jeanie 
Deans’ sisterly devotion ; Rod Roy from that ; and though the 
exploits of another great Graham are the foundation of the 
Legend of Montrose, yet it has not one point of resemblance, 
except in the chivalrous feeling which animates both, to the 
tale recorded by Old Mortality. 

All these, as we have already mentioned, were confined 
to Scotland. But, as in the case of the poems, the good taste 
of the English readers had vindicated itself from Jeffrey’s 
suspicions, that they would take but little interest in the 
portrayal of feelings, characters, and incidents exclusively 
Scotch ; it now showed itself equally able to appreciate the 
highest flights of genius in the more humble garb of prose ; 
and it would have been strange, indeed, had it been other- 
wise, for all the qualities (except the music of the verse) 
which had lent attraction to the poems, high chivalrous feeling, 
‘rigour of action, picturesque delineation of natural beauties, 
exquisite delicacy of female portraiture, were equally con- 
spicuous in the novels; and to these were added a skill in 
painting character in endless variety, a wide sympathy with 
all classes, which was indeed visible in thé poems, but which, 
from the more limited range of characters introduced in them, 


1 See his letter to Southey, several years before, Zz/z, c. xvi. 
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was less powerfully brought out; and a richness of wit and 
humour, for which again the poems were necessarily unable to 
afford equal opportunity. This last-mentioned quality pro- 
bably in some degree took readers by surprise, since the 
attempts at wit in the rude jokes and songs of the troopers 
in Marmion and the Lady of the Lake were not generally 
regarded as very felicitous specimens. But every one of the 
novels which we have mentioned is rich in humour of every 
kind, refined and delicate in the Baron, Monkbarns, and 
Lady Margaret ; broad and irresistibly mirth-provoking in 
the Dominie, the Baillie, and Dalgetty. 

Each succeeding work, then, was received in England, as 
well as in Scotland, with enthusiastic admiration, and an 
eager desire for the continued exercise of a genius which 
seemed boundless in its profusion : for all these were produced 
in four years, and those years (though that was not suspected 
by any but the writer’s friends) often interrupted by severe 
and painful illness. And, thinking apparently that he had 
now sufficiently appeased the national craving of his more 
immediate countrymen, he ventured on breaking fresh ground, 
laid the scene of his next tale on English soil, and took the 
most romantic of English monarchs for his hero. Not one of 
his previous works had awakened such enthusiastic admiration. 
as Ivanhoe, at all events, in England; Mr. Lockhart even 
places it, for its display of ‘the strength and splendour of his 
imagination, above any other of his works in either prose or 
poetry, though he is too true a Scotchman not to prefer, ‘as 
works of genius,’ ! those which illustrate Scotch character and 
Scotch dialogue, such as Guy Mannering and the Heart of 
Midlothian. We are not sure that we quite understand his 
distinction between ‘works displaying genius’ and ‘strength 
and splendour of imagination.’ Nor are we, individually, quite 
convinced of the superiority of /vanhoe to all its companions ; 
but it is unquestionably a grand prose epic, full of the most 
striking incidents ; of characters of great diversity and power- 
ful contrast ; two, Sir Brian and Ivanhoe himself, bearing no 
faint likeness to Marmion and De Wilton ; a female character 
of perfect originality and unsurpassed excelience, the grateful, 
generous, pure-minded, dauntless Rebecca, Jewess though she 
be; Wamba, no unequal match even for Shakspeare’s fools ; 
the Curtal Friar, conceived and drawn throughout in the spirit 
of the most humorous comedy ; and, above all, Richard him- 
self, a character to whose greatness and inconsistencies none 


1 Life; c. xlvi. 
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but a master could do justice, but of whom Scott has here 
given a picture which for fidelity and life-like spirit has never 
been surpassed, except, perhaps, by his own subsequent de- 
lineation of the same hero in the 7Za/isman. 

Whether /vanhoe be really the best novel or not, there is 
no question that to this day it is among the most popular ; 
and the unqualified praise which it received from every quarter 
may be thought to have suggested to him that he had not 
been wise in confining his efforts to Scotch subjects, but that 
his powers deserved a wider field. Accordingly, the majority 
of the tales which followed are unconnected with Scotland ; 
some, and those by no means the worst, even having their 
scenes laid in foreign countries, and foreigners, both male and 
female, for their most prominent characters. In those, indeed, 
which followed next, the J/onastery and its grand sequel, the 
Abbot, he returned to the Scottish annals. In painting the 
beautiful and most unhappy Mary, he imposed on himself 
what he must have felt a task of peculiar difficulty, since, at a 
later period, he positively refused to undertake a biography of 
her, ‘ because his opinion, in point of fact, was contrary both 
to the popular feeling and to hisown.’! Yet, as often happens, 
his very sense of the difficulty stimulated his genius, and none 
was ever more triumphantly vanquished, nor has the lovely 
Queen ever been more attractively represented ; while her 
troubles and perils gave occasion for one more of his exquisite 
female characters in the bewitching Catherine Seyton. His 
pen could even throw a halo over the gloomy Castle of Loch- 
leven itself, which the Adédo¢ now made as popular as the Lady 
of the Lake had made Loch Katrine. 

It was a happy thought of the publisher to solicit Queen 
Elizabeth as a companion picture, though to give a close 
likeness, while keeping the dark features of her character out 
of sight, was a still harder task than it had been to paint the 
kinswoman and rival of whom she was so fatally jealous. 
Kenilworth, again, was reckoned as a rare masterpiece ; but, 
as these are so numerous, we could not spare space to men- 
tion more than its name, did not two circumstances connected 
with it seem to call for more particular notice. Generally 
speaking, Scott, in his historical novels, adhered to the facts 
as faithfully as Shakspeare intended to do. But here, as in 
Peveril, he assumed a considerable licence in chronology; 
and, for the sake of effect, connected the murder of Amy 
Robsart with the festivities of Kenilworth, which took place 


1 Letter to Lockhart, Zz/z, c. Ixxvi. 
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many years afterwards, and represented Elizabeth as _pre- 
viously ignorant of her existence, though she knew it only too 
well, and though, as Mr. Froude has proved, the unhappy 
lady’s murder was, at all events, no matter of surprise to her 
Ministers. But Kenzt/worth is remarkable for another cir- 
cumstance also, from an artistic point of view, still more 
worthy of remark. Shakspeare had too complete an insight 
into the human heart not to know that 
‘ Monstrum nulla virtute redemtum 
A vitiis’ 

is scarcely to be met with ; accordingly, he has drawn but 
one man of unmodified and unalloyed wickedness, the vile 
plotter who drove her loving maddened husband to murder 
the innocent Desdemona. Varney is Scott’s Iago. The 
motives, indeed, by working on which he tempted his master 
to his crime, are as much baser than those which drove 
Othello to frenzy, as the vile Earl himself, whose cowardice 
was a disgrace to the English nobility, was inferior to the 
heroic Moor who led the armies of Venice to victory ; but 
the temptation, in all its circumstances, is worked out with no 
less skill by the novelist than by the great dramatist himself ; 
and Scott, who we may well think had taken Shakspeare 
in no small degree for his model in its general features, shows 
his judgment in allowing Leicester no such atoning remorse 
as sharpened the dagger of Othello against himself. He 
felt, as he had sung in Marmion— 


‘ High minds of native pride and force 
Most deeply feel thy pangs, Remorse. 
Fear for their scourge mean villains have, 
Thou art the torturer of the brave.’ 


So numerous, and for the most part, so admirable were 
the tales which were still to follow that we can scarcely find 
room for more than the mention of their names: The For- 
tunes of Nigel, Peveril of the Peak, Quentin Durward, The 
Talisman, Woodstock, Anne of Geierstein, &c. &c. Many 
years before Byron had reported to Scott that in discussing 
his works with the Prince Regent he had told his Royal 
Highness that ‘he thought Scott more particularly the poet of 
Princes, as they never appeared more fascinating than in 
Marmion and The Lady of the Lake. He might have praised 
not only the attractive garb in which they were presented, but 
the truth of the portraits also with still greater warmth, if he 
had renewed the subject after the appearance of the novels. 
For in each of these later tales which we have enumerated 
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princes play a prominent part. Perhaps the real value of the 
admirable tale of Zhe Fortunes of Nigel consists chiefly in the 
faithful picture of the manners of the English gallants of the 
beginning of the 17th century ; the theatre by the waterside, 
the ordinary, where, even in that comparatively primitive age, 
the gaming-table levelled all distinctions, and the smart ap- 
prentice and the swaggering ruffianly cheat were admitted to 
stake their money against high-born nobles, some of whom 
were themselves not free from suspicions of what lawyers call 
sharp practice; and the still stranger licence of Alsatia, where, 
even in the days of Coke and Bacon, all the obligations and all 
the power of the law were openly set at defiance. But to the 
majority of readers we imagine the chief attraction to be the 
characters Richie Moniplies and King James, both drawn with 
as rich a humour as ever prompted the author’s pen ; and most 
especially that of the King, whose weaknesses, to give them 
here no harsher name, by the consummate skill of the novelist, 
are so blended with affability and good nature that one of the 
most contemptible princes that ever sat on a throne is presented 
in a light almost amiable ; while even the scanty glimpse that 
is afforded us of his successor shows not unfaithfully some of 
the strength as well as the weakness of his character, his over- 
confidence in his own knowledge of mankind and his power of 
government, his blind reliance on Buckingham, relieved by his 
genuine honesty of purpose and unsuspecting scorn of un- 
worthy tricks. And with similar skill, in Peverdl of the Peak, 
the third Stuart, the infamous Charles II. is represented, even 
in his conduct with respect to the Popish plot, as not utterly 
odious ; and in Woodstock, if somewhat lax in his principles, 
as candid, generous, and, in his grateful recollection of those 
who had sheltered him, not unkingly. We shall hope to be 
pardoned the parenthesis, if we add that if ever prince had a 
worthy object for grateful admiration, Charles could not fail 
to recognise it in Alice Lee ; surely, if high-souled purity, filial 
devotion, faithful love, unshaken self-forgetful loyalty are 
held in deserved honour, one of the loveliest characters ever 
conceived by the imagination of poet or novelist ; one which, 
in truth, could not have been imagined but by one who was 
himself under the influence of the same feelings. 

But, next and hardly second to his pictures of Richard, 
whom, as we have mentioned, he reproduces in the 7alisman, 
with at least as rich a vigour as he had portrayed him in 
Ivanhoe, are his delineations of Louis XI. in Quentin Dur- 
ward, and of his rival, the rash or bold Charles of Burgundy, 
in that novel and in Anne of Geierstein. Lockhart tells us 
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that Quentin Durward ‘created a sensation in Paris extremely 
similar to that which had attended Waverley in Edinburgh 
and Jvanhoe in London,’' and that ‘the French were seized 
with a fever of delight when Louis XI. and Charles the Bold 
started into life again at the beck of the Northern magician.’ 
It is true, as one critic? points out, that ‘Sir Walterwas fortunate 
in finding in Charles and Louis characters as well contrasted 
as if they had been invented for the purposes of fiction ;’ 
but this would have only been misfortune had it been less 
skilfully used ; for the wide difference between the two princes 
was so notorious that it was no easy task to do justice to it, 
and satisfy men’s general conception of the truth; to put 
adequately before the reader the cold, calculating unscrupu- 
lousness of the King, slightly relieved by fits of capricious or 
superstitious generosity; his unroyal suspiciousness varied 
by the most impolitic confidence ; his cowardly meanness of 
intrigue and falsehood strangely combined with unruffled 
presence of mind in the face of imminent and most perplexing 
danger. And, in contrast with this picture, the fierce, wilful, 
ungovernable Duke, not without excuse for his wrath when 
his friend the venerable bishop is foully murdered, did we not 
see him excited to equal fury by the bold, though respectful 
independence of the Swiss burghers. 

Louis and Charles, however, are not the only contrasts in 
these two tales. One scarcely less striking is presented by 
the ill-assorted father and daughter: René, titular king of 
wide dominions, in which he had not a single subject, but, in 
his inveterate light-heartedness, finding ‘a valuable compensa- 
tion for the diadems of Jerusalem, of Naples, and of both 
Sicilies, in contests of minstrels, and a crown of flowers 
twined by his troubadours, and graced by their sonnets, for 
his brow as supreme judge and sovereign of the courts of 
song and love ; and Margaret, the dauntless widow of Henry 
VI., who so bravely and in such desperate circumstances 
upheld by unyielding courage and deep policy the sinking 
cause of her feeble husband, and who, exiled and friendless, 
does not even, in all her miseries, abandon the hope of 
establishing the adopted heif of Lancaster on her husband's 
throne, and (an object not less dear to her heart) of revenging 
herself on the cruel Princes of York, who had overthrown 
and murdered him. 

Want of space forbids us even to mention the rest, though 
there was not one on which the best of his successors would 


1 Life, c. lix. 2 Mr. Senior, quoted by Lockhart. 
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not be proud to found a reputation. We proceed therefore 
in conclusion to compare the author in his two characters of 
poet and novelist, not to contrast them, but to show how com- 
pletely all the qualities which had made his poems so admirable 
were reproduced in his prose works. We are convinced that 
one of the greatest of their excellences, certainly one great secret 
of their charm, is the degree in which the strong poetic feeling, 
we may even say, inspiration, pervades them also. Through- 
out the novels we see the very same power of presenting at 
times by a few vivid touches, at times by elaborate description, 
the personal appearance of hero or heroine, or the character- 
istic features of a landscape; the same vigour and fire in the 
narrative of action. If in the poems we read that 


‘ Along the bridge Lord Marmion rode ; 
Proudly his redroan charger trod, 
His helm hung at the saddle bow ; 
Well by his visage you might know 
He was a stalwart knight and keen 
And had in many a battle been ; 
The scar on his brown cheek revealed 
A token true of Bosworth field ; 
His eyebrow dark and eyes of fire 
Show’d spirit proud and prompt to ire ; 
Yet lines of thought upon his cheek 
Did deep design and counsel speak. 
His forehead by his casque worn bare, 
His thick moustache and curly hair, 
Coal-black, and grizzled here and there, 
But more through toil than age, 
His square turned joints and strength of limb 
Show’d him no carpet knight so trim, 
But, in close fight, a warrior grim, 
In camps a leader sage—’ 


in one of the most brilliant of the novels, we have a very 
similar portrait of a Templar, drawn with even more pictu- 
resque distinctness :— 


‘A man past forty, thin, strong, tall, and muscular; an athletic 
figure, which long fatigue and conStant exercise seemed to have left 
none of the softer part of the human form, having reduced the whole 
to brawn, bones, and sinews which had sustained a thousand toils 
and were ready to dare a thousand more. His head was covered 
with a scarlet cap, faced with fur, of that kind which the French call 
mortier, from its resemblance to the shape of an inverted mortar. 
His countenance was therefore fully displayed, and its expression was 
calculated to impress a degree of awe, if not of fear, on strangers. 
High features, naturally strong and powerfully expressive, had been 
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burnt into almost negro blackness by constant exposure to the tropi- 
cal sun, and might, in their ordinary state, be said to slumber after 
the storm of passion had passed away; but the projection of the 
veins of the forehead, the readiness with which the upper lip and its 
thick black moustache quivered upon the slightest emotion, plainly 
intimated that the temper might be again and easily awakened. His 
keen, piercing dark eyes told in every glance a history of difficulties 
subdued and dangers dared, and seemed to challenge opposition to 
his wishes for the pleasure of sweeping it from his road by a deter- 
mined exercise of courage and will. A deep scar on his brow gave 
additional sternness to his countenance and a sinister expression to 
one of his eyes, which had been slightly injured on the same occa- 
sion, and of which the vision, though perfect, was in a slight and 
partial degree distorted.’ 


It need hardly be said that a poet by whom ‘Beauty’s 
matchless eye’ was regarded as at least an equally fitting 
source of his inspiration with ‘ Valour’s dauntless deed,’ de- 
voted himself with equal keenness, and certainly with not less 
success, to the delineation of female attractions. In no por- 
tion of his works does he show a richer variety of imagination. 
At least twenty of his heroines he has endowed with eminent 
personal beauty ; and that in every instance so different, that 
not one could be mistaken for another. It is superfluous to 
specify names which will occur at once to all. If 


‘Shylock and the Moor 
And Pierre cannot be swept or worn away 
With the Rialto,’ 


we may safely say that Ellen Douglas, Die Vernon, Rowena, 
Rebecca, Alice Lee, Amy Robsart, and their numerous com- 
panions, are no less imperishable. But, as when we spoke of 
the supreme delicacy of his female portraits, we were referring 
to the grace and purity and dignity of character which in his 
conception were inseparable parts of womanly loveliness, 
more than to their personal charms, so we will now select for 
comparison his delineations of that cordial sympathy between 
female friends, which less acute observers pretend to be the 
rarest of their virtues. In the Lord of the Isles, Isabel Bruce, 
though she has renounced society and the world, has not 
renounced human affections and friendships. Her heart still 
rebounds with joy at every tale of her royal brother's triumphs; 
and she feels almost equal pleasure in imparting them to her 
companion, the Maid of Lorn, with the share which the Lord 
Ronald bears in the gallant deeds. 


‘ These in her cloister-walk next morn 
Thus shared she with the Maid of Lorn :-— 
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“ My Edith, can I tell how dear 
Our intercourse of hearts sincere 
Hath been to Isabel ! 

Judge, then, the sorrow of my heart, 
When I must say the words, ‘ We part!’ 
The cheerless convent-cell 
Was not, sweet maiden, made for thee ; 

Go thou, where thy vocation free, 
On happier fortunes fell. 
Nor, Edith, judge thyself betray’d, 
Though Robert knows that Lorn’s high maid 
And his poor silent page were one. 
Vers’d in the fickle heart of man, 
Earnest and anxious hath he look’d, 
How Ronald’s heart the message brook’d 
That gave him, with her last farewell, 
The charge of sister Isabel, 
To think upon thy better right, 
And keep the faith his promise plight. 
Forgive him for thy sister’s sake ; 
At first if vain repinings wake, 
Long since that mood is gone: 
Now dwells he on thy juster claims, 
And oft his breach of faith he blames : 
Forgive him for thine own.”’ 


And with similar, we may say with even greater disin- 
terestedness, since she is bound by no monastic vows, Flora 
favours the love of Rose Bradwardine, though Waverley has 
sought her own hand, and though she herself is fully alive to 
his amiable qualities :— 


‘Flora Maclvor called Rose her pupil, and was attentive to assist 
her in her studies, and to fashion both her taste and understanding. 
It might have been remarked by a very close observer, that, in the 
presence of Waverley, she was much more desirous to exhibit her 
friend’s excellencies than her own: But this kind and disinterested 
purpose was concealed by the most cautious delicacy, studiously 
shown by the most distant approach to affectation. . . . Though the 
effect was felt, the cause would hardly be observed. Each of the 
ladies, like two excellent actresses, were perfect in their parts, and 
performed them to the delight of the audience ; and, such being the 
case, it was almost impossible to discover that the elder constantly 
ceded to her friend that part which was most suitable to her 
talents... .’ 

‘The truth is, that in her first conversation after their meeting, 
Rose had discovered the state of her mind to that acute and intelli- 
gent friend, although she was not herself aware of it. From that 
time Flora was not only determined upon the final rejection of 
Waverley’s addresses, but became anxious that they should, if pos- 
sible, be transferred to her friend.’ 
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The contemporary critics, who counted his ‘painter's 
eye’ among Scott’s gifts, referred principally to his power of 
painting the beauties of nature, of scenery of all kinds, river, 
lake, woodland, cultivated, mountainous, and wild, in which, so 
far as our reading extends, he surpasses all other poets. It is, 
indeed, somewhat singular how little use of what is certainly 
one of the fittest embellishments of a narrative of action, 
had been made by previous poets. Even Homer paid no 
attention to it, and Ariosto, who of all the Italians seems to 
have had the most lively sense of the picturesque, only 
touches on the scenes in which his different actions are laid, 
as if he feared lest any elaborate description of them might 
draw off the attention of the reader from the actors them- 
selves. And of our own writers, those who had dealt with the 
subjects, devoted separate works to it, as Pope in ‘Windsor 
Forest, Thomson in his ‘Seasons, but did not employ it as 
an accessory or framework to give life and reality to action. 
But Scott’s heart was in the country itsclf, even more than in 
its old traditions : with him to notice each minutest charac- 
teristic of the surrounding landscape was an instinct; to 
embody with his pen what he saw with his eye, not less so ; 
and thus rock and wood and vale and stream were at once 
preserved in colours more imperishable than those of Claude 
or Turner. In selecting an example of his pictorial power, 
the circumstance that, as Lockhart assures us, his description 
of Loch Katrine doubled the revenue arising from the duty on 
post-horses in Scotland, must forbid us to choose any other ; 
though the effect of the quotation must be diminished by the 
necessity of contenting ourselves with only a part of the last 
stanza, which describes the spectacle which met the hunter’s 
eye as he reached the point of 


‘A far projecting precipice ; 


And thus an airy point he won, 
Where, gleaming with the setting sun, 
One burnish’d sheet of living gold 
Loch Katrine lay beneath him roll’d ; 
In all her length far winding lay, 
With promontory, creek and bay, 
And islands that, empurpled bright, 
Floated amid the lovelier light ; 

And mountains that like giants stand 
To sentinel enchanted land. 

High on the south huge Benvenue 
Down to the lake in masses threw 
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Crags, knolls, and mounds confusedly hurl’d, 
The fragments of an earlier world : 

A wildering forest feather’d o’er 

His ruined sides and summits hoar, 

While, on the north, through middle air, 
Benan heav’d high his forehead bare.’ 


It was a sight to make a poet even of one who was not 
poetical, and Fitzjames, amid all his fatigues and perplexities, 
could not resist the impression. 


‘From the steep promontory gazed 
The stranger, raptur’d and amazed, 
And, what a scene were here, he cried, 
For princely pomp or churchman’s pride ! 
On this bold brow a lordly tower, 
In that soft vale a lady’s bower ; 
On yonder meadow, far away, 
The turrets of a cloister gray ; 
How blithely might the bugle-horn 
Chide on the lake the lingering morn ! 
How sweet at eve the lover’s lute 
Chime when the groves were still and mute, 
And when the midnight moon should lave 
Her forehead in the silver wave, 
How solemn on the ear would come 
The holy matins’ distant hum ; 
While the deep peal’s commanding tone 
Should wake in yonder islet lone 
A sainted hermit from his cell, 
To drop a bead with every knell. 
And bugle, lute, and bell and all 
Should each bewildered stranger call 
To friendly feast and lighted hall.’ 


Since the Lady of the Lake thus, as it were, led the 
way, Byron, in more than one great poem, displayed a some- 
what kindred feeling for the beauty of different kinds of 
landscape. Yet, neither the Rhine, nor the Clitumnus, nor 
the Jura, nor even his favourite Ocean, are drawn with a more 
life-like power than that which gave celebrity to a land where 
no one before had discovered anything to admire. But to 
dilate on such subjects with equal minuteness, and to produce 
an equal effect in prose, is peculiar to Scott alone. And, 
throughout his novels he scatters descriptions of rural scenery 
of every kind in the most lavish profusion. We scarcely 
know which to prefer, his picture of Alpine terrors in Anne of 
Geterstein; of our rich British woodlands in Jvanhoe ; of 
Flora’s ‘favourite’ haunt in Waverley; of the Loire, the 
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Meuse, the Rhine, or of the especial pride of all Highlanders, 
the Forth. And, if we pass over all these, and present the 
reader with the scene which met Frank Osbaldistone and the 
Baillie on their journey into Rob Roy’s country, it is rather 
because it bears some resemblance to that which so delighted 
Fitzjames, than for any great superiority over its rivals :— 


‘Our route, though leading towards the lake, had hitherto been 
so much shaded by wood that we only, from time to time, obtained a 
glimpse of that beautiful sheet of water. But the road now suddenly 
emerged from the forest ground, and winding close by the margin of 
the loch, afforded us a full view of its spacious mirror, which now, 
the breeze having totally subsided, reflected in still magnificence the 
high dark heathy mountains, huge gray rocks, and shaggy banks by 
which it is encircled. The hills now sank on its margin so closely, 
and were so broken and precipitous as to afford no passage except 
just the narrow line of the track which we occupied, and which was 
overhung with rocks, from which we might have been destroyed 
merely by rolling down stones, without much possibility of offering 
resistance. Add to this that, as the road winded round every promon- 
tory and bay which indented the lake, there was rarely a possibility of 
seeing a hundred yards before us.’ 


Having spoken of Scott’s pre-eminence over all modern 
poets in that highest of poetic attributes, energetic action and 
the power of vigorous painting of deeds of enterprise and 
valour, we will close our comparison with his poetical and prose 
narratives of closely corresponding incidents, the tournaments 
in the Bridal of Triermain and in Ivanhoe :— 


‘ F’en the gentlest female eye 
Might the brave strife of chivalry 
Awhile untroubled view ; 
So well-accomplished was each knight 
To strike, and to defend in fight, 
Their meeting was a goodly sight, 
While plate and-mail held true. 
The lists with painted plumes were strown, 
Upon the wind at random thrown, 
But helm and breast-plate bloodless shone, 
It seem’d their feather’d crests alone 
Should this encounter rue. 
And ever, as the combat grows, 
The trumpet’s cheery voice arose, 
Like lark’s shrill song the flourish flows, 
Heard while the gale of April blows 
The merry greenwood through. 
But soon to earnest grew their game, 
The spears drew blood, the swords struck flame, 
And horse and man to ground there came, 
Knights who shall rise no more ! 
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Gone was the pride the war that graced, 
Gay shields were cleft, and crests defaced, 
And steel coats riven, and helms unbraced, 
And pennons streamed with gore. 
Gone, too, were fence and fair array, 
And desperate strength made deadly way 
At random through the bloody fray, 
And blows were dealt with headlong sway, 
Unheeding where they fell. 
And now the trumpet’s clamours seem 
Like the shrill sea-bird’s wailing scream, 
Heard o’er the whirlpool’s gulfing stream, 
The sinking seaman’s knell ! 
Seemed in this dismal hour that Fate 
Would Camlan’s ruin antedate, 
And spare dark Mordred’s crime : 
Already gasping on the ground 
Lie twenty of the Table Round, 
Of chivalry the prime.’ 


But the reader must learn from the poem itself how 
Helias the White, and Ferrand of the Forest Brown, and 
young Vanoc of the beardless face, fell not unpitied as the 
atonement exacted by ‘proud Gyneth’ for the wrongs of 
her mother, that we may have a moment to show that it has 
been found possible to describe such a scene with equal power 
in prose. It was the second day of the ‘gentle passage of 
arms at Ashby.’ A hundred knights, divided into two minia- 
ture armies, were contending, not for a royal bride, 


‘Who has fair Strathclyde and Reged wide: 
And Carlisle tower and town ; 
And is the loveliest maid beside 
That ever heir’d a crown ;’ 


but for the chaplet which the Queen of Love and Beauty was 
to bestow on the champion of the day. 


‘The champions thus encountering each other with the utmost 
fury, and with alternate success, the tide of battle seemed to flow now 
toward the southern, now toward the northern extremity of the lists, 
as the one or the other party prevailed. Meantime the clang of the 
blows and the shouts of the combatants mixed fearfully with the 
sound of the trumpets, and drowned the groans of those who fell and 
lay rolling defenceless beneath the feet of the horses. The splendid 
armour of the combatants was now defaced with dust and blood, and 
gave way at every stroke of the sword and battle-axe. The gay 
plumage, shorn from the crests, drifted upon the breeze like snow- 
flakes. All that was beautiful and graceful in the martial array had 
disappeared ; and what was now visible was only calculated to 
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awaken terror or coinpassion. Yet such is the force of habit, that not 
only the vulgar spectators, who are naturally attracted by sights of 
horror ; but even the ladies of distinction who crowded the galleries, 
saw the conflict with a thrilling interest certainly, but without a wish 
to withdraw their eyes from a sight so terrible. Here and there, in- 
deed, a fair cheek might turn pale, or a faint scream might be heard 
as a lover, a brother, or a husband was struck from his horse. But, 
in general, the ladies around encouraged the combatants not only by 
clapping their hands and waving their handkerchiefs, but even by ex- 
claiming “Brave lance!” “Good sword!” when any successful 
thrust or blow took place under their observation. Such being the 
interest taken by the fair sex in this bloody game, that of the men is 
the more easily understood. It showed itself in loud acclamations 
upon every change of fortune, while all eyes were so riveted on the 
lists that the spectators seemed as if they themselves had dealt and 
received the blows which were there so freely bestowed. And be- 
tween every pause was heard the voice of the heralds, exclaiming : 
“Fight on, brave knights. Man dies, but glory lives! Fight on, 
death is better than defeat. Fight on, brave knights ; for bright eyes 
behold your deeds !”’ 


Of the humour which is so conspicuous in a large number 
of the novels, that some might be inclined to regard it as one 
of the most remarkable gifts of the author, it is impossible to 
give any adequate idea by extracts. The highest kind of hu- 
mour does not consist in single incidents of a curious nature, 
of which, however, he is sufficiently liberal, but in the concep- 
tion of a character, and in,the power, to employ a somewhat 
technical phrase, of drawing it in perfect keeping throughout. 
Perhaps few scenes surpass in genuine comedy that in which 
King James astonishes Jingling Geordie with the recovery of 
the coronet of rubies, onyx cum prole,and Richie Moniplies 
echoes the royal mirth with his ‘discordant and portentous 
laugh’ from behind the arras ; or Morris’s dismay when the 
door of Justice Inglewood’s parlour opens to admit the very 
man who has robbed him. But Scott’s claim to rank as one 
of the greatest humourists in our language rests on a far 
wider foundation: on the Baron of Bradwardine, with the 
inferior personages of McWheeble and Gilfillan ; on Jonathan 
Oldbuck and Edie Ochiltrie ; on the Dominie and Mr. Pley- 
dell; on Baillie Nicol Jarvie and Andrew Fairservice ; on 
Caleb Balderstone, Saddletree, King James, and Dugald 
Dalgetty ; a series of portraits all wholly different from one 
anothér, but all so admirable that we may doubt whether any 
one except Shakspeare has ever surpassed some of them, and 
may certainly affirm that no one else has ever approached 
them in number and variety. 
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In another quality, also, Scott, more than any other of our 
great writers, resembles Shakspeare, namely, in the hearty, 
joyous spirit which pervades both the poems and the novels. 
It has often been pointed out as one great charm of the works 
of the great dramatist, and it is equally conspicuous in Scott, 
reflecting, as it does, his own frank, cordial character. Nor, 
in the more strictly critical point of view, is this gift one of 
small importance, since there are few which more contribute 
to impart a reality and naturalness to his works. We can see 
that they flowed naturally from his mind, that there is 
nothing put on or affected in them, and that they represent 
his own genuine feelings. And thus they excite a confidence 
in the reader which can never be produced by writings in 
which the author is seen to be labouring to produce an effect, 
and to be considering not so much what he himself wishes to 
say, as what the reader desires that he should say. 

To form a correct and adequate estimate of Scott’s proper 
position in the world of literature, we must remember that he 
is almost the only writer in any language for whom a place 
in the front rank of both poets and prose authors can be 
claimed. Dryden was, indeed, a consummate master of a 
prose style, but the critical prefaces to which he confined his 
efforts, admirable as they are, cannot be considered as of 
sufficient originality or importance to entitle him to such a 
position. Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World is, perhaps, the 
best series of essays in the language. But his poems, ex- 
quisite cabinet pictures though they be, are on too small a 
scale to place him among our great poets. Nor, though the 
French would undoubtedly assert Voltaire’s right to the praise 
of pre-eminent excellence in both prose and verse, and though 
they may quote Byron’s comparison of him with Scott him- 
self in support of his pretensions,’ can we think his claim one 
which will stand a rigid scrutiny. We may, perhaps, rank 
Zaire with Athalie or the Cid; but, though we cannot claim 
acquaintance with the whole of his seventy or eighty volumes, 
we know of no other of his works which is nearly equal to 
it; his histories, though smart and lively, are singularly 
superficial ; his novels, though sparkling with wit and shrewd- 
ness, are never placed in the first class; while we have too 
good an opinion of French taste and judgment to believe 
that that dreariest of all epics, the Henriade, could find a 
single advocate ; or a dozen even of professed scholars of the 
present generation who have read it through even once. 


1 ¢Had there not been one Shakspeare, one Voltaire, 
Of one or both of whom he seems the heir.’ 
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And, after all, this is as sure a test as most of the highest 
degree of excellence. Nothing that is not really good is 
permanently popular. We do not believe that any reader 
has ever left the Lay, or Marmion, or the Lady of the 
Lake, Waverley, Ivanhoe, The Abbot, or Woodstock unfinished, 
or has been content with a single perusal of them. And a 
further proof of the excellence of the whole may be found in 
the great diversity of opinion. which exists as to which is 
entitled to the preference. We believe that each of the poems 
mentioned has almost an equal number of champions. And 
there are at least eight or nine of the novels, each of which 
has a body of admirers who prefer it to all its fellows. Of the 
qualities which have had the principal share in gaining for 
them this general acceptance, we have already spoken. But 
they have a further, and we shall hardly be blamed by the 
readers of this Review if we add a still higher claim to our 
praise, in the uniformly high tone of feeling and principle 
which pervades and inspires them, and which they in their 
turn inspire ; not by any direct enunciation of grand senti- 
ments, or formal recommendations of virtue, but by a silent 
recognition of truthfulness, courage, and purity as the only 
legitimate guides of action; by a branding of the opposite 
vices, not the less powerful because it is implied rather than 
expressed. There is no pandering to low tastes; Scott’s 
principal characters, even when taken from a comparatively 
low rank of life, are emphatically gentlemen. Reuben Butler 
could not, indeed, have influenced a Queen with the high- 
bred tact of the Duke of Argyle; Mr. McMorlan was not 
regarded by Sir Robert Hazlewood of Hazlewood as an 
equally fitting companion with Colonel Mannering. Our 
recollection of the immortal Baillie, in spite of his depreca- 
tion of it, is no doubt oftenest connected with his exploits of 
‘fighting a wheen Hielandmen and singeing their pladen,’ or 
his danger when ‘ making a queer figure without his hat and 
his periwig, hanging up by the middle like baudrons or a 
cloak flung over a cloak pen.’ But the innate honesty, the 
scorn of tricksters and trickery, the warm, disinterested zeal 
in the cause of others, the consideration for others common 
to them all, stamp them, in spite of homeliness of manner, as 
gentlemen in mind and disposition. It is this nobility of mind 
pervading all his writings which so favourably distinguishes 
them from the works of the only one of his contemporaries 
who can claim an equality of genius with him. Byron was; 


in reality, far from wanting in high and generous feelings, and 
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he often expresses noble sentiments with a terse and emphatic 
power which sinks deep into the memory— 


* Not all that heralds rake from coffin’d clay, 
Nor florid prose, nor honied lies of rhyme, 
Can blazon evil deeds, nor consecrate a crime.’ 


But his Harolds, his Conrads, and his Selims cannot be 
pointed to as acknowledging such a rule of action; and, 
though it is impossible to refuse to his vigorous narrative, to 
his powerful delineations of passion, the tribute of our 
admiration, we fear that but a small portion of his works 
can contribute to the improvement of the reader. 

Other writers of the century may have been as high in 
their aspirations, as pure-minded in their compositions as 
Scott, but they have wanted the joyousness and liveliness 
which have made the lessons they would fain inculcate equally 
attractive, the sauce to make the food they proffer equally 
palatable. If Horace’s doctrine is to be accepted, 


‘Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci,’ 





















few, indeed, are the candidates whose demand for our suf- 
frages rests on more solid grounds. 















ArT. IV—-THE ANGLICAN VERSION OF THE 
‘NICENE’ CREED. 















1. Missale secundum usum Ecclesie Sarisburiensis. (Rotho- 
mag. 1492.) 

2. Missale ad usum celeberrime Ecclesie Eboracensis. (Rotho- 
mag. 1517.) 

3. Missale ad usum celebris Ecclesie Helfordensis. (Rothomag. 
1502.) 





4. The Booke of the Common Prater and Administracion of 
the Sacramentes and other Rites and Ceremonies of the 
Churche: after the use of the Churche of Englande. 
(London, 1549.) 

5. The Boke of Common Prayer and Administracion of the 
Sacraments, and other Rites and Ceremontes tn the Churche 
of Englande. (London, 1552.) 


THE Creed which is to be found in the present service for the 
celebration of the Holy Communion ‘according to the use of 
the Church of England’ may be fairly described as substan- 
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tially identical with the Latin Creed that occupied a corre- 
sponding place in the unreformed Anglican Missals. There 
is, however, one curious exception to the general agreement 
of the two formulas. Where the Missals read, ‘unxam sanctam 
catholicam et apostolicam ecclesiam, the Order of the Holy 
Communion reads, ‘one Catholick and Apostolick Church.’ 
There is no equivalent to ‘ sanctam.,’ ' 

Weare not aware that any of the writers of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, who commented on the Book of 
Common Prayer, have observed this peculiarity. By those 
who are best known, such as Hamon !’Estrange, Sparrow, 
Comber, Nicholls, and Wheatley, it is passed over in silence. 
Nor do we find any reference to it in the liturgical notes of 
Andrewes or of Cosin. This, however, is scarcely to be won- 
dered at. The older commentators seldom enter into minute 
detail, and the omission, though noteworthy, is little notice- 
able. Indeed, since it could not have been supposed to 
possess any doctrinal significance,’ it is not improbable that 
the change would not have seemed to call for comment, even 
though it had not altogether escaped observation. 

What is certainly more strange is to find in how many 
versions of the Prayer-Book—some of them possessing more 
or less of an authoritative character—the omitted word re- 
appears. Ales’s rendering of the Prayer-Book of 1549, not- 
withstanding the ostentatious profession of honesty on the 
part of the translator, is im.so many particulars careless and 
untrustworthy, that one is not surprised to find this minute 
variation unnoticed. Haddon, too, or whoever was concerned 
in the production of the Latin Prayer-Book of Elizabeth, 
though improving upon Ales in some respects, yet has cer- 
tainly not given us what strictly answers the description of it 
in the Queen’s Letters Patent, as convenientem cum Anglicano 
nostro Publicarum Precum libro. It is not to be wondered at 


1 The other differences (not immediately traceable to such modifica- 
tion as must needs arise in every translation, howéver close, from one 
language into another) consist merely of the insertion or omission of 
‘and’ in two or three places, the insertion of the word ‘both’ in the 
phrase ‘both the quick and the dead,’ and the twofold repetition in the 
body of the Creed of the words ‘I believe.’ These minute variations 
may, perhaps, be sufficiently accounted for by a desire for perspicuity 
and smoothness in a formula intended for recitation in a popular verna- 
cular service. But see note I, p. 382. 

2 We have heard that a controversialist in a northern city recently 
pares out to his hearers that the Church of England makes so light of 

oliness that she removed the word ‘holy’ from its place as a note of the 
Church in the Nicene Creed. Did he ever read the English version of 
the Apostles’ Creed? 
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that the Creed is simply transcribed from the Missal. A 
century later (1665) appeared, with royal authority, Durel’s 
version of the new Prayer-Book, intended for the French- 
speaking subjects of the crown. There, too, the clause in 
question appears as, ‘ Fe crote une Sainte Eglise Catholique et 
Apostolique.’ ' 

Of late years the omission of the word ‘holy’ from the 
‘Nicene’ Creed of the English Church has attracted some 
notice. That it should long escape observation after once 
the careful historical investigation of the sources of the Prayer- 
Book had been commenced, was impossible. Canon Heurtley 
(Harmonia Symbolica, p, 122) remarks: ‘The Latin Creed 
recited at the third Council of Toledo has merely “Jn unam 
Catholicam Apostolicam ecclesiam,’ omitting “ sanctam.” 
Our own version omits “ sanctam,” and the preposition also, 
“T believe one Catholic and Apostolic Church ;”’ but no 
suggestion is here offered to explain the omission from our 
Creed. Mr. Scudamore, in his very full and laborious com- 
mentary on the service of the Holy Communion (Notttia Eu- 
charistica, p. 284, second edition) remarks: ‘“ Holy” is 
omitted from the version of Heterius, and in the ancient copies 
of the Acts of Chalcedon. Nevertheless, its omission with 
us was, in all probability, an error of the transcribers or the 
printers ; but it is singular that it was not restored in any of 
the later revisions.’ The same view is propounded by the 
editors of the popular manual, Zhe Prayer-Book Interleaved, 
who briefly declare, ‘the word “ holy” seems to have been 
accidentally omitted before Catholick in our Prayer-Book ver- 
sion’ (p. 167, ninth edition).? 

The following pages are intended to show that it is pro- 
bable that the omission of the word ‘holy’ was not accidental, 
but the result of deliberate design. The course of the argu- 
ment will bring into prominence a special feature of the work 
of revision in 1548 that has not yet, we think, received the 


1 The writer has not had an opportunity of examining the extremely 
rare French versions of the books of 1549 and 1552. Among other and 
less important versions we may note that in the Greek translation, which 
Petley executed (1638) at the direction of Archbishop Laud, among other 
and much greater indications of carlessness, dyiav is read ; as also, if we 
remember rightly, in Duport’s (1675) ; and in the late Bishop of Brechin’s 
Greek rendering of the Communion Office of the Scottish Church (1865). 
Similarly in several earlier Latin versions sanctam appears, and (though 
since corrected) even in the first edition of what is incomparably the best 
me representative of the English Prayer-Book—Messrs. Bright and 
Medd’s. 

? A not very fruitful correspondence on the subject will be found in 
the columns of the Guardian for 1866. 
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attention that it deserves. And this more general aspect of 
the matter will, it is hoped, prove of interest to a larger circle 
of readers than those who are attracted by what may seem to 
most as but trifling curiosities of antiquarian pedantry. 

It is proposed then, in the first place, to show that there 
is no improbability in the notion that the revisers of 1548 did 
not simply accept the text of the Constantinopolitan Creed 
as it appeared in the Missals, but made some attempt at a 
critical examination of it; and, secondly, to inquire whether 
such a critical examination, based on the evidence that was 
then probably within reach, may not have naturally issued in 
the removal of the word ‘holy.’ Lastly, what has been urged 
in favour of the conjecture that the omission is due to a clerical 
or typographical error will be examined. 

When the divines to whom is directly due the preparation 
of the first Prayer-Book of Edward VI. assembled at Windsor 
in 1548, they were not about to enter upon labours of an en- 
tirely novel character. For many years previous to this time 
the attention of English Churchmen had been largely occu- 
pied by the subject of liturgical revision, and from the first 
there had been a disposition to look back for guidance to 
earlier and purer ages. Already the Latin service-books had 
been amended ; already there was shown a disposition to look 
beyond Western sources ;' and for the further prosecution of 
the work ‘the Scripture and authentical doctors’ had been 
made a standard of reference. It is true there was no dispo- 
sition on the part of the revisers to allow themselves to be 
hampered by an obstructive conservatism. Antiquarian inte- 
rests were made to bow to considerations of real utility. But 
yet nothing can be more certain than the desire to base the 
new services upon a groundwork of primitive authority. En- 
tire consistency in the execution of a large and elaborate 
enterprise, upon which several persons of diverse sentiments 
were engaged, is not indeed to be expected. But, after all 
allowance rightly conceded, the general character of the whole 
is such as has been described ; and the underlying principle 
will, to the close observer, show itself even in parts of the 
work where it is not looked for nor expected.? 


1 The Prayer, subsequently entitled ‘A Prayer of Chrysostome, had 
appeared as early as the Litany of 1544. 

2 A general set had been given to the studies of the leading theolo- 
gians, and it carried them into fields which had not perhaps been contem- 
plated at first. A disposition to refer to early sources even where pressed 
by no doctrinal necessity may possibly be seen in the treatment of some 
of the collects. Professor Bright (Ancient Collects, p. 201, third edition) 
has pointed out that the collect for the Fourth Sunday in Advent, which, 
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Waterland was the first to point out (and the truth has 
since received further illustrations)! that the English Reformers 
did not content themselves with the Latin text of the Creed 
of S. Athanasius, which they had been accustomed to recite 
in their daily office. 

It does not much concern our present purpose to discuss 
whether the Reformers followed any one Greek manuscript 
known or unknown to us, or whether by collation they de- 
termined a text for themselves. It is sufficient to say that so 
far as we can judge from the printed texts then in existence, 
no single copy has been followed in all its particulars. One 
thing is certain, the Reformers did not follow the Latin of the 
Sarum Breviary; they did not shrink from questioning the 
received text of this venerable formula. It was plainly 
thought right that in the new Prayer-Book it should be 
derived directly from what they believed its most authentic 
source. That the conclusion which they reached was erro- 
neous, can attach no blame to the critical scholarship of 
their day.” 

It is not difficult to conceive the motives that may have 

-suggested a desire to exhibit the Creeds as directly the out- 
come of Christian antiquity. The heretical sectaries that in 
Germany had done such terrible injury to the cause of the 
Reforming movement, never, as a matter of fact, attained very 
formidable proportions in England. Yet there was abundant 
cause for anxiety and fear. From time to time heresies on 
the doctrines of the Trinity and the Person of Christ appeared 
in different quarters. Sometimes these were traceable to 


‘in the Gelasian Sacramentary, addresses the Father, is in the Gregorian 
transferred to the Son (so appearing in the Sarum Missal), but resumes 
its older form in our version. We are not aware that it has hitherto been 
observed that a similar alteration took place in the collect which, prior to 
1662, stood at the Third Sunday in Advent ; in this instance the Grego- 
rian Sacramentary gives the collect with the address to the Father (see 
Muratori, Liturg. Rom. Vet. ii. col. 135). We are not here concerned 
-with the question of liturgical gain or loss in the alterations, 

1 To the examples given by Canon Swainson (Zhe iVicene and 

.Apostles Creeds, &c. pp. 493, 494) we would add one more. Where 
Hilsey reads ‘inviolate’ (after the Latin zzviolatam), the version of 
41549 reads ‘ undefiled,’ and the Greek dyapnrov. 

2 That a document whose Western origin was not then imagined, and 
which bore the name of a Greek-speaking bishop, would have been 
written in Greek, was a not unnatural assumption, A parallel error may 
be found in Jewel’s argument that certain writings attributed by Harding 
to Clement of Rome could nct be his. ‘Were the Bishop of Rome’s 

written in Greek,’ he scornfully exclaims, ‘and not in 
Latin ?’—(Controversy with M. Harding. Fewel’s Works, vol. i. p. 111. 
Parker Society’s edit.) 
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infection imported from abroad, sometimes they were to be 
accounted for less easily, springing up as they did in a 
sporadic way. As early as 1538 it was thought necessary to 
issue a Royal Commission contra Anabaptistas. In 1549, just 
a fortnight after the first Reformed Prayer-Book had ac- 
cording to law come into general use, Hooper, writing to 
Bullinger, says :— 

‘The Anabaptists flock to this place [his lecture] and give me 
much trouble with their opinions respecting the Incarnation of our 
Lord, for they deny altogether that Christ was born of the Virgin 
Mary according to the flesh How dangerously our England 
is affected by heresies of this kind, God only knows. There 
are some who deny that man is endued with a soul different from 
that of a beast and subject to decay. Alas! not only are these 
heresies reviving among us which were formerly dead and buried, 
but new ones are springing up every day. There are such libertines 
and wretches daring enough in their conventicles not only to deny 
that Christ is the Messiah and Saviour of the world, but also to call 
that blessed Seed a mischievous fellow and deceiver of the world.’! 


The grave apprehensions of the leaders of the English Re- 
formation are testified to by the executions of Joan Bocher 
and Van Paris within a year of one another.?. The union of 
Anti-Trinitarian with Anabaptist notions was exemplified in 
several instances abroad, and was not unknown in England.® 
The faith of the Reformed Church of England was declared 
to be the faith revealed in the Scriptures as understood by 
the primitive Church. 

It would probably have been felt as a controversial gain 
when dealing with the heresies of Protestantism if it were 
possible to’ indicate that even the Creeds were not received 
by the Reformed Church because they were found in the 
service-books of the ‘Papists;’ that in giving them their 
English form reference had been made to earlier and more 
authentic texts of the symbols. And even in its bearing 
upon the greater controversy with Rome itself, the boldly 
independent attitude thus assumed could not fail to be 
effective. Some such thoughts as these we can imagine to 
have had influence in determining the course pursued in this 
matter by the English Reformers. 

But whether these conjectures be accepted or not, the fact 


1 Original Letters, ed. Parker Society, p. 87. 

4 This is the more evident if we are prepared to accept Foxe’s story 
of the part Cranmer, ordinarily averse to measures of great severity, took 
in overcoming the reluctance of the young King to sanction the burning 
of Joan Bocher. 

3 See Mohler, Symdolik, § 58. 
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remains. Something like a critical examination of the text 
was instituted in respect to the Athanasian Creed. May it 
not have been so also in respect to the Nicene Creed? 
Whatever reasons may have suggested an inquiry in the 
case of the Athanasian Creed, may have suggested a similar 
inquiry in the case of the Nicene. 

Supposing, then, that the English Reformers desired. to 
examine the symbolum in forms earlier than that in which it 
appeared in the Ordinary of the Mass, and had been constantly 
recited liturgically by themselves, where could they seek 
for information? First, we may confidently assume they 
would turn to the Acts of the Councils. These were open to 
them in a Latin form in printed books as well as in manu- 
scripts. We may here indicate some examples. There was 
the edition of Merlin,’ first published in 1524. Three times 
the document they sought appears in this volume :—(I) as 
the symbol of the Council of Constantinople (fol. Ixxix.); 
(2) as recited at the Council of Chalcedon (fol. 1xxxiii.); and 
(3) as again recited at the third Council of Toledo (fol. xlii. 
partis secunde). In every instance the clause in question 
read simply, ‘uszam Catholicam atque [or et| Apostolicam 
ecclesiam.* A more elaborate work is the Concilia Omnia of 
Friar Peter Crabbe (Colonize 1538). There are given by 
Crabbe two editions of the Constantinopolitan Symbol ‘ secun- 
dum diversas translationes’ Among other differences one of 
these editions reads ‘sanctam, the other does not. And we 
cannot help thinking that if these two editions as given by 
Crabbe in parallel columns came under the notice of the 
English theologians, the absence from ‘ edztio }.’. (which reads 
‘ sanctam’) of ‘lumen de lumine’ (however it might affect 
modern scholars), would in their eyes have been prejudicial 
to its authority. While if they looked on to where this Creed 
is again given in the same volume (fol. cccclii.), as recited at 
Chalcedon, their doubts would probably have been mitigated 
by the reading (without variation) of ‘unam Catholicam et 
Apostolicam ecclesiam.’ 

We now come to mention a volume which we may with 
much confidence assume to have been in the hands of the 
leading English Churchmen. We mean Carranza’s Summa 
Conciliorum, which first appeared at Venice in 1546. Already 
the fame of Carranza would have drawn attention to, any 


1 Tomus Primus Quatuor Conciliorum Generalium, .&c. Parisiis, 
Galeoti a Prato. 

2 The same form appears in the small reprint of Merlin that appeared 
in 1535. Parisiis, apud Franciscum Regnault. 
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work that bore his name, while his candid acknowledgments 
of the corruptions of the age, and of the evils done to the 
Church by luxury and ambition, would have gained an atten- 
tive and sympathetic ear in England. Still more would the 
addition which the volume contains of that very remarkable 
document, the Conszlium delectorum Cardinalium et aliorum 
Prelatorum, &c., have exhibited the Reforming tendencies of 
the compiler,! and so recommended the work to our English 
divines. 

Again, Carranza professes to have constructed his work 
‘ quadam collatione exemplariorum, tum Latinorum, tum Gre- 
corum. This comparison of Greek copies would tend further 
to raise the book in the estimation of scholars, while as yet the 
Greek acts of the Councils had not been rendered accessible by 
the printing press, and, as we suspect, were still unknown to 
English scholars even in manuscript. Once only does Carranza 
give the -Constantinopolitan Creed iz extenso; and there the 
clause in question is read simply, ‘ umam Catholicam et A postoli- 
cam ecclesiam’ (p. 21). 

Of printed books professing to give the acts or decrees 
of early Councils, these now mentioned would be among the 
chief known to our early Reformers before the year 1549.? 

We have every reason to doubt that any Greek acts of 
Councils were known to the English Reformers. In Latin 
manuscript copies of Canons and Councils, the version of the 
Creed from the compilation of Isidore Mercator would ordi- 
narily appear and repeat its testimony in favour of the omis- 
sion of ‘ sanctam. 

Had it been thought worth while to consult them on this 


1 We have not had an opportunity of seeing the edition of 1546, but 
have assumed, we hope correctly, that in respect to the particulars here 
noted it does not differ from the edition with which we are acquainted, 
and which appeared three years later (1549) at Salamanca. 

2 In 1525, the year after the appearance of Merlin’s first edition, 
Cochlzeus published Canones Apostolorum; Veterum Conciliorum Con- 
stitutiones; Decreta Pontificium Antiquiora de Primatu Romane Ec- 
clesie : ex tribus exemplaribus transcripta omnia, &c. In the Expositio 
Fidei CL Sanctorum, qui Constantinopolim congregati sunt (at ‘signature’ 
F iij—the pages are not numbered), ‘ sanctam’ isread. Of the early printed 
Councils, which we. have had an opportunity of consulting, this is the 
only collection that reads ‘ samctam’ unvaried. The contents profess to 
be transcribed from three MSS., two of them belonging to Mainz, and 
one to the neighbouring monastery of Erbach. ‘The repute of this fierce 
and intolerant controversialist would, no doubt, have secured some 
attention in England for his book. Even the dedicatory letter of this 
volume contains a sharp attack on what he styles the ‘dogmata 
novorum Waldensium.’ We may add the Creed as recited at Chal- 
cedon and at Toledo is not given by Cochlzus. 
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subject, no information would have been derived from the 
Greek liturgies, as they ordinarily appeared both in MS. and 
in printed copies. The Creed, as used liturgically, would 
probably be indicated only by the first word muoredw. It is 
in this form, for instance, it appears in the Roman edition of 
the Liturgies of SS. Chrysostom and Basil, and of the Pre- 
sanctified, which was published in 1526 ;' just as we find it 
in the common copies of the Euchologion to this day, 

If we are right then in believing that evidence of the 
character indicated above was all that was before the English 
Reformers in 1548, we can feel little doubt that if any ex- 
amination were instituted, the omission of the word ‘holy’ 
from the English Creed was not due to the carelessness of a 
printer or a copyist. 

But, further, if the omission had been merely an unin- 
tentional error, we say with considerable confidence that it 
would have been supplied in 1552. We find that the Creed, 
as it appeared in the first Prayer-Book, was not accepted for 
the second Prayer-Book without consideration. The clause 
‘Whose kingdom shall have no end’ is wanting in the 
Creed of 1549. It is introduced into the Creed of 1552. 
The form then was not sent to the press to be merely re- 
printed, it was corrected first. And it seems to us in a 
high degree improbable that the unintentional omission of 
an equivalent to ‘ sanctam’ could have escaped notice during 
the many months intervening between the publication of the 
first and the publication of the second Prayer-Book. 

It should here be noticed that the omission from the 
Prayer-Book of 1549 of the clause ‘Whose kingdom shall 
have no end’ (like that of the word ‘holy’) has, perhaps, 
been too readily ascribed to a clerical error or misprint.? 
May it not have been contended by some of the revisers, 
if any question had arisen on the genuineness of this clause, 
that the text of the Nicene Creed proper should be taken 
as the authority for disputed parts before the so-called Con- 
stantinopolitan additions? For this earlier part of the Creed 
they could turn not only to Latin versions, but also to the 
Greek of Robert Stephens’ Ecclesiastice Historie (1544), and 
everywhere the clause in question would be found wanting. 
This clause, ‘ Whose kingdom shall have no end,’ is the only 
one of those several particulars in which the earlier part of 
the text of the Constantinopolitan Creed differs from the 
text of the Nicene that can be properly called a distinct 


1 We have not seen the Roman edition of 1520. 
2 See Scudamore, WNotttia Eucharistica, p. 280. 
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article of the Faith. The other variations are of the nature 
of explanatory amplifications. The one article proper that 
is wanting from the Nicene Creed is wanting from the Eng- 
lish as it appeared in 1549. If the omission originated in 
committee in some such manner as here suggested, it must 
have been felt before the issue of the second Prayer-Book 
that such a treatment of the text of the Creed was inde- 
fensible. A more consistent course was adopted; the Con- 
stantinopolitan Creed, in its Western form, was taken as the 
basis of the entire translation ; the clause, ‘Whose kingdom, 
&c., reappears ; but the text was not taken direct from the 
Missal; the acts of the Councils were consulted, and the 
evidence then before them would have been overwhelming in 
determining the omission of the word ‘holy’ as an epithet 
of the Church. 

The truth of the conjecture, here offered with hesitation, 
as to the cause of the omission of the clause, ‘Whose king- 
dom,’ &c., is in no sense necessary for the establishment of 
the point at which this article aims. Let the omission of the 
clause, ‘Whose kingdom,’ &c., from the Prayer-Book of 1549 
be considered a mere printer’s error, yet it was corrected in 
1552. If the omission of the word ‘holy’ was also a printer’s 
error, why was not it also corrected at the same time? Was 
this very sacred part of the service so carelessly regarded 
when other portions of the book testify to the fact that con- 
siderable attention was bestowed upon minute particulars ? 
Indeed, whatever may be thought of the doctrinal bias or 
liturgical propriety of many of the changes made in the 
second book, there are indications enough to show that the 
whole attention of the revisers was not engrossed by the 
sacramentarian and ritual controversies of the day.' 

Mr. Scudamore, in support of his view that the omission 
of the word ‘holy’ was ‘in all probability an error of the 
transcribers or the printers,’ notices that printers’ errors were 
numerous ‘in all the editions of the first Prayer-Book,’ and 


1 The following examples may be cited: (1) In the proper Preface 
for Ascension Day (1549) we read, ‘Who after His most glorious resur- 
rection manifestly appeared to all His disciples ;’ the last word, for an 
obvious reason, was changed to Afost/es in 1552. (2) In the Benedicite, 
‘ Speak good of the Lord, praise Him and set Him up for ever’ (1549), 
became throughout ‘ Bless ye the Lord, praise Him and magnify Him 
for ever.’ (3) In the Benedictus, ‘hath lifted up a horn of salvation to 
us’ (1549), appeared in 1552 in the less figurative but more intelligible 
form, ‘raised up a mighty salvation for us. (4) In the Baptismal Service, 
‘knowledge of Thy grace and faith in Thee: increase and confirm this 
Saith’ (1549), became ‘increase this knowledge and confirm this faith, &c. 
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refers to Dr. Cardwell’s notes to the second edition of his 
Two Books of Common Prayer, &c. (p. xlv.). But Dr. Card- 
well expressly observes that the ‘extraordinary misprints’ of 
the edition of March 1549 were corrected in the (London) 
edition of the month of May. Indeed, from this it may be 
seen that the revision of 1552 was not the first opportunity 
afforded for the correction of this omission if it were only an 
error of the press.! But Mr. Scudamore, of course, does not 
find his theory satisfactory in accounting for the continued 
omission of the word, and acknowledges that ‘it is singular 
that it was not restored in any of the later revisions.’ 

The acts of Councils, then, had they been consulted by 
the Edwardine divines in the only form that we know to have 
been then available, would certainly have testified in favour 
of the omission of the word ‘holy ;’ but it may be objected, 
the same authority would have testified in favour of the 
omission of the word filiogue. Now we have not pretended 
that there was a determination on the part of the Reformers 
to make all considerations bow before those of textual 
criticism. The English Reformers, from whatever cause, 
threw in their lot on the subject of the Double Procession 
entirely with the rest of Western Christendom. Indeed, 
in one instance, the new Prayer-Book emphasised the faith of 
the revisers in a manner not found in the unreformed service- 
books. As appearing abruptly in a devotional formula, we 
may not admire the dogmatic addition to the third invocation 
of the Litany, ‘O God the Holy Ghost, proceeding from the 
Father and the Son;’ but its introduction sufficiently marks 
the importance attached to the doctrine by the English Re- 
formers. And they knew that when first the Constanti- 
nopolitan Creed was synodically adopted in the West, the 
filioque formed a part of it. The Creed of the Council of 
Toledo (A.D. 589) contained the fi/iogue: it did not contain 
sanctam as an epithet of ecclestam. In both these particulars 
the English Church followed the most ancient form in which 
the Creed was known to that great division of the Church 
Catholic to which she was historically allied.? 


1 It may be worth noting here that an error of the press (of the com- 
mon kind known as ‘ printers’ corrections’), ‘God of Gods’ for ‘ God of 
God,’ occurring in the Creed in one of the editions of 1552, is not found 
in two other editions of the same year. Compare Zhe Two Liturgies, 
&c. (Parker Society), p. 268, with Cardwell’s Two Books of Common 
Prayer, p. 272. 

We do not lay stress on these points, but it is, perhaps, worth 
observing that in one or two other particulars in which the Creed of 
the Reformed Prayer-Book differs from that of the Missal, a likeness 
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It does not come within the scope of the present article 
(though we may return to the subject on another occasion) 
to discuss whether we in the nineteenth century, with the ad- 
ditional evidence now at our disposal, should be able to con- 
firm the decision of the Edwardine Reformers. We are 
content if we have succeeded in maintaining that the form in 
which the Anglican Communion expresses its faith in the 
‘One Catholic and Apostolic Church’ did not originate in the 
negligence of a copyist or the inattention of a printer, but 
was in truth. the result of an inquiry into ancient sources 
upon the part of the revisers. The revisers themselves, in- 
deed, could not be acquitted of culpable negligence had they 
allowed to stand uncorrected an omission of this kind origi- 
nating in an error. It is something if we have helped to 
establish that, the Creed of the English Church in her most 
solemn service was not in any part constructed haphazard by 
negligent clerks or stupid compositors. 


ArT. V.—DIEPPE. 


Histoire des Anciennes Villes de France. Premiére série. 
Haute-Normandie, Dieppe. Par M. L. VITET. Two 
vols, (Paris, 1835.) 


AMONGST the thousands of our fellow-countrymen who 
passed last year through Dieppe on their way to the Uni- 
versal Exhibition at Paris, perhaps only a small proportion 
was acquainted with the chronicles of the picturesque French 
port at which they landed. Yet very few towns in France 
have so deeply interesting or so diversified a history, and 
probably still fewer have enjoyed the advantage of so com- 
petent an historian. M. Vitet, whose work has now become 
very scarce, brought singular qualifications to his task. Dis- 
tinguished alike as an authority in archeology and literature, 
in architecture and art, he was appointed by Guizot Inspector 
General of Historic Monuments, an office specially created 


to. the Toletan Creed is observable, Thus (1) we say, ‘I believe in 
the Holy Ghost ;’ the Missal does not repeat Credo ; but the Toletan 
Creed reads Credimus et in Spiritum Sanctum. (2) Where we read, 
‘the only begotten Son of God, begotten of His Father before all worlds,’ 
the Sarum Missal reads ‘filium Dei unigenitum, e¢ ex Patre natum, 
&c., but the Toletan, ‘filium Dei unigenitum ex Patre natum, 
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for him, and he eventually obtained the highest literary 
distinction by his election to the French Academy. Besides 
a trilogy of historic dramas, which portray the stirring 
incidents of the League and the events which culminated.in 
the murders of Henry III. and the Duke of Guise with 
admirable perspicacity, M. Vitet designed a history of the 
ancient towns of France, of which only the volumes before 
us appeared in print before their author’s attention was di- 
verted to literary and artistic criticism. Theannals of Dieppe, 
although the town itself is not rich in monumental remains, 
had been embalmed in two ancient manuscripts, the Chroniques 
of Asseline, and the Wémoires of Guibert, each of which has 
been lately published by careful and learned editors. Aided 
by such material resources, M. Vitet has produced a perfect 
model of what a local history should be. Full of matter, 
vivid in treatment, and ample without being prolix—we 
realise without effort the scenes described with the graphic 
clearness of a transparent style, and are borne on with un- 
flagging interest from the earliest to the most recent times. 
The singular shape in which the fortunes of Dieppe have 
been cast seem spontaneously to suggest their treatment 
in a series of episodes. It has been sarcastically remarked 
that in France camps of Czsar are as plentiful as black- 
berries in England ; but throughout the whole country only 
the Druidical remains at Carnac and the Pagan wall of Sainte 
Odille can compare in grandeur or importance with the Camp 
de César or Cité de Limes, to which the visitor at Dieppe is 
brought by an hour’s walk along the eastern cliff and through 
the rising and pleasant marine village of Puys.. So vast a 
space is enclosed! by a lofty and level rampart, flanked by a 
double ditch, as to fill the spectator with astonishment and to 
prompt the question, for what purpose could so vast a work 
have been designed ? The conformation of the camp itself, 
the discovery of many iron rings, such as Cesar tells us 
formed the current money of the Gauls, the unearthing of 
animal bones mingled with human remains in the tumuli and 
the excavation of Gallo-Belgic ‘tuguria,’ on the spot, prove 
that the fortifications are of earlier date than the Roman 
occupation of Gaul, and that the place is one of the ‘ oppida’ 
to which the nomad tribes of Gaul retreated when assailed 
by the Germans. The visitor thus enlightened looks with no 
little interest on the earliest existing memorial of a struggle 


1 The existing enclosure comprises about 124 acres, and before it 
was encroached on by the sea is believed to have been at least one- 
third larger. 
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which, alas, is not yet finally composed. Local superstition 
makes the Cité de Limes the scene of an annual fairy revel. 
When the September moon is at the full, these beautiful, but 
malicious, creatures spread out within the enclosure their most 
attractive merchandise, their glittering brocades and spark- 
ling jewellery. Let the passer-by beware how he turns to 
gaze or how he listens to the siren voices which will lure 
him to the edge of the cliff and hurl him over it with mocking 
laughter into the sea below. 

But if local tradition has erred in ascribing the Cité de 
Limes to Cesar, the whole district around Dieppe teems with 
Roman remains. It is but fifty years since systematic in- 
vestigation first determined some of the controversies which 
mere theorists had raised on their true character and expla- 
nation. Such a task is commonly beset with difficulties, and 
M. Vitet pathetically complains that neither the pecuniary 
resources nor the intelligent interest of the neighbourhood 
could afford sufficient funds for extended excavations, that the 
Government declined to supply them, and that dilettante sup- 
porters were more eager for the discovery of small objects of 
virtw than for the revelation of the ground-plan of a Roman 
villa or fortification. We can only notice a single fact con- 
nected with the close of this period. Remains of Roman mo- 
saic pavement, débris of Roman pottery, tombs, medals, coins, 
and armour recall the long season of Roman dominion over 
Gaul; but this epoch concluded, the history of Dieppe is a 
blank for several centuries. A few vague and unreliable tra- 
ditions about Charlemagne are all that remain of Dieppe for 
five hundred years, and when the name reappears in the 
eleventh century, it is as the title of a small stream, and not 
as the designation of a populous town. 

The increased importance of Dieppe after the Norman 
conquest of England was of very brief continuance. In 1066 
the place was only spoken of as the port of the strong inland 
town of Arques, but constant communication between Nor- 
mandy and England, when both were united under one sove- 
reign, gave an impetus to its trade and caused a large influx 
of inhabitants. Suddenly, in 1195, Philip Augustus, then at 
war with Richard Coeur de Lion, appeared before it, burned 
the ships in its harbour, sacked and burned the town. The 
place was so utterly annihilated that when peace was re- 
established its name finds no place amongst the towns re- 
stored to Richard. A few ruined huts and a strip of barren 
cliff were not thought worthy of mention, and it was not until 
the fourteenth century that Dieppe again assumes a place in 
VOL. VIIIL—NO. XVI. ec 
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history. Philip of Valois and Charles the Wise both required 
and recognised the skill and boldness of its mariners, and 
conferred large privileges on the town. Hardy sailors issued 
from its ports, and won at this early period the foremost place 
for France in maritime discovery. In 1364 ships from Dieppe, 
in search of the land of spices and ivory, if not of the gold of 
Ophir, sailed along the sea-board of Africa and, having passed 
Cape Verd, penetrated to the coast of Guinea, where a settle- 
ment called Petit Dieppe long survived the arrival of Dutch 
and Portuguese colonists. Wealth rewarded the spirit of ad- 
venture. Successive royal charters conceded the right to erect 
walls, elect magistrates, and levy imposts; and the glorious 
church of S. Jacques, still in its sadly mutilated condition the 
jewel of the town, whose foundations had been laid at the 
close of the thirteenth century, and which a hundred years 
later had made but scanty progress, was resumed with renewed 
energy, and in the year 1400 rapidly approached completion. 
The invading army of Henry V. of England quickly sub- 
dued all Normandy, and when the heroism of Joan of Arc 
and the sagacity of Charles VII. had restored the fortunes of 
France, the last stand of the English was made around Har- 
fleur and Dieppe. On their first arrival in a province which 
had so long been subject to the British Crown the English 
had been hardly looked upon as foes, but heavy exactions 
and such unpardonable wrongs as the carrying off the children 
of a whole district to England kindled implacable hatred 
against them. In November 1435 Desmarest, its former 
French governor, arrived at night under the walls of Dieppe, 
found the place ripe for revolt, and was aided by the burghers 
to scale the walls. The English garrison was speedily over- 
powered, and Fécamp, Harfleur, Montivilliers, and the 
whole surrounding district, save Arques and Caudebec, were 
rapidly recovered. Amidst the distractions which prevailed 
at the English Court the recapture of so important a station 
was determined on and postponed for nine years in succession. 
At length in 1442 the chivalrous Talbot swept down upon it 
from Arques, but finding the place had been too strongly 
fortified to be carried by assault with the force at his disposal, 
he seized upon the faubourg of Le Pollet. Here he erected 
a bastille, as a strong wooden fort was then called, and having 
mounted twenty guns upon its walls and strengthened it with 
ditches and palisades, he left in it a garrison of 600 men and 
sailed across to England, intending to return when his fleet 
was reinforced and blockade the town. 
The Dieppois, harassed by the fire of the bastille and 
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divining Talbot’s purpose, sent urgent entreaties to the French 
Court for help, and Charles at length yielded to the impor- 
tunity of the Dauphin, who was eager to win his spurs on so 
conspicuous a field, and despatched him at the head of a 
small army to their relief. On Sunday August 10, 1443, the 
Dauphin entered Dieppe, and without giving his troops a 
moment’s rest posted 600 chosen men-at-arms, so as to 
blockade the enemy. His plans occasioned serious anxiety 
to the veteran leaders who accompanied him, as he refused 
to cannonade the fort and determined to carry it by a coup- 
de-main, although: his men were suffering severely from 
drenching rains against which they had no protection, and 
from the murderous sallies of the besieged garrison. Three 
days were spent in the preparation of flying bridges, on 
which to cross the fosse. They were furnished with grap- 
pling-irons to give them a firm hold when let down, and the 
foot-way of each was indented with notches against which 
the scaling ladders could rest securely. Late on Wednesday 
the 13th, the eve of the Assumption, all was ready. The 
flying pontoons were transported by night to their positions, 
and in the early morning at six points simultaneously the 
assault began. The struggle was one of those hand-to-hand 
encounters in which each side performed prodigies of valour, 
and the issue was long doubtful. Noon was reached, the 
heat was overpowering, and the assault was all but abandoned, 
when the Dauphin, with flashing eyes, himself seized a ladder, 
and the army, animated by his example, flew once more to 
the charge. At this moment the clergy of the town, followed 
by the old men, the women, and the children, formed a 
solemn procession, to implore the Virgin’s blessing on their 
countrymen ; and as the church bells chimed to their march 
the English thought it was a signal that further French 
troops had arrived, so they lost heart and yielded. How 
desperate the conflict was may be gathered from the fact 
that 500 out of the 600 English men-at-arms were slain. 
The capture of the English ‘ Bastille’ was celebrated for 
more than two centuries at Dieppe by a series of mystery 
plays called in the local patois the ‘ Mitouries de la Mi-Aoust.’ 
Early in August the people for leagues round began to gather 
into the town, which by the 14th day of the month was 
crowded in every part, and the Church of S. Jacques, in which 
the ‘mysteries’ were performed, was the scene of such cries, 
turbulence, and oaths as might well have crumbled its sacred 
walls. A special confraternity of the Mi-Aoust was formed, 


which arranged the programme and marshalled the huge pro- 
cc2 
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cession, and towards its close eleven of their number dressed 
as apostles and headed by a priest, who represented S. Peter, 
carried in a bower of foliage a beautiful girl intended to per- 
sonify the Blessed Virgin. Behind her came the town militia, 
the magistrates, and the nobility, bearing wax lights in silver 
candelabra. After a march of several hours through the 
streets the phalanx reached the portals of S. Jacques, along 
whose crowded aisles and amidst incredible disorder a way 
was with difficulty made for the Virgin by the sturdy blows 
from the sticks and halleberds of her attendants. At the end 
of the choir a lofty stage was erected, and over it a venerable 
greybeard in royal robes, crowned with a tiara, and seated 
upon clouds, amidst which a dazzling sun of gold shone over 
his head and a host of angels surrounded his throne, per- 
sonated the Eternal Father. By ingenious mechanism the 
angels were made to ascend and descend, to flap their wings 
and wave their censers and lift their trumpets, like the modern 
Italian fantoccini. At the commencement of the Mass two 
angels came down, and taking the Sacred Virgin bore her up- 
wards as she lay upon her dying bed before the high altar in 
a kind of garden of Gethsemane made with flowers and fruit 
of painted wax. Her ascension was so graduated that she 
reached the throne at the exact moment of the adoration of 
the host. Then the Father thrice gave her his blessing, an 
angel crowned her, and the clouds of heaven seemed to close 
beneath her feet and shut her out from the spectators’ eyes. 
Meanwhile the choir below presented a yet stranger blending 
of comedy and devotion. On one side the S. Peter adminis- 
tered the holy communion to the apostles, who ‘were bound 
to do his bidding under penalty of a fine: on the other a 
buffoon, called Grimpesulais, or Gringalet, performed a 
thousand antics, now pretending to be dead, now coming to 
life again, now apostrophising the Virgin and the Deity, to 
the unspeakable delight of the mob. On the two following 
days the mysteries of the Nativity and the Annunciation 
were, we are assured, the scene of yet stranger comedies and 
more grotesque saturnalia. Such was the passion of the 
Dieppois for the ‘ Mi-Aoust’ that it lasted until the middle of 
the seventeenth century, despite the earnest desire of the ma- 
gistrates to banish it from the church ; but in 1647, Louis XIV. 
and the Queen-Dowager being present at it, were so offended 
at its profanity that it was forthwith suppressed by royal edict. 

From the expulsion of the English to the wars of religion, 
Dieppe enjoyed its palmiest days. Its commerce eclipsed 
that of any other port in France. Its ships sailed over every 
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sea, and its population rose to 60,000 souls. This uniform 
season of prosperity presents few salient points of interest, 
but a single incident must not be passed over. In 1555 Mary, 
sister of Charles V., the regent of the Low Countries, in defi- 
ance of the rights of nations, suddenly seized upon and con- 
fiscated all French vessels trading in the ports of Flanders. 
In great wrath at so high-handed a proceeding, Henry II. 
commanded his admiral, Coligny, to put to sea at once and 
avenge the insult ; but the dockyards were empty, save of 
vessels on the stocks. ‘I know of none,’ said Coligny, ‘ex- 
cept the burghers and merchants of Dieppe, who can furnish 
your Majesty with a fleet.’ The Dieppois, proud of the 
honourable duty thus imposed on them, offered, not only to 
provide the vessels, but to defray half the cost of the arma- 
ment, on the sole condition that all its captains should be 
selected from their own townsmen. The terms were agreed 
to, and nineteen fishing smacks, the largest of which did not 
exceed 150 tons, equipped and armed as men-of-war, under 
the command of the Sieur D’Epineville, sailed into the Straits 
of Dover, to await the approach of any ships bearing the 
Flemish flag. At dawn on the 11th of August, twenty-four 
sail of the line were descried, all mounted with heavy cannon 
and of from 400 to 500 tons burden. They were bringing 
spices and other merchandise from Spain to the Low Coun- 
tries, and they held steadily on their course without deigning 
to notice the little cockle-boats before them. It was a hazard- 
ous game to play, but D’Epineville understood that his only 
chance was to come at once to close quarters, and, aided both 
by the tide and by the skill with which his captains manceuvred, 
he rushed into the midst of the enemy’s squadron, and before 
more than a single volley could be fired from the Flemish 
vessels the grappling-irons had laid hold of their bulwarks, 
and the Dieppois were boarding them, pike in hand. A des- 
perate mélée ensued, D’Epineville fell mortally wounded. 
Beaucousin, another French captain, finding himself over- 
matched, set fire to the enemy’s vessel on which he had 
fastened, but could not detach his own ship, which was speedily 
wrapped in flames. In the confusion of their efforts to escape 
the conflagration, three more of the French barques went 
down with all on board, whilst nearly a dozen of the enemy 
sank half-consumed beneath the waves. Most of the remainder 
were chased, boarded, and finally mastered. Next day the 
battered remnant—some fourteen in number of the French 
flotilla—re-entered the port of Dieppe, bringing in tow six 
large galleons, laden with the most precious commodities, 
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M. Vitet devotes a large portion of his second volume to 
an interesting account of the early voyages and discoveries of 
the Dieppois. He relates how the merest accident directed 
his attention to this subject. He was sitting on the pier at 
Dieppe, watching the fishing boats as their sails loomed like 
specks on the horizon, when the courteous offer of a telescope 
from a bystander led to some conversation with its owner. 
He was an Englishman, dressed in Quaker garb, who had 
travelled widely, and after several visits to South America, 
was then purposing to sail for Africa. ‘You cannot conceive,’ 
he said, ‘how deeply this small town affects me. It is the 
home of the earliest navigators in Europe. Why do you 
Frenchmen allow yourselves to be despoiled of the glory which 
rightfully belongs to you? We English are mere children in 
this matter ; but your compatriots visited the coast of Guinea, 
whither I hope to sail shortly, some thirty or forty years be- 
fore the Portuguese ventured to double the Cape of Boiador.’ 
On being asked his authority for so startling an assertion, the 
stranger produced a volume of Villaut’s ‘ Relation of the Coast 
of Africa,’ dated 1670; but before further explanations could 
be given, the signal for the departure of the English steamer 
was sounded, and without a word of adieu he was gone. 

At first M. Vitet was not disposed to attach much impor- 
tance to the dictum of this chance acquaintance. His 
dogmatic tone inspired distrust, although traditions in support 
of such a statement were not wanting in Dieppe. One old 
shipbuilder indeed affirmed that if the Hétel de Ville had not 
been burned in the bombardment of the town, its archives 
would have proved that the discovery of America was due to 
his own townsmen. But more convincing evidence was forth- 
coming. M. Vitet fell in with the original French work of 
Villaut, and M. Estancelin, an eminent geographer, disen- 
tombed earlier authorities, which confirmed the accuracy of 
Villaut’s narrative. The Church of S. Jacques afforded curious 
collateral evidence. Amidst the sad mutilation of its delicate 
stone sculpture, whose lavish abundance testifies at once to 
the wealth and piety of the past, a bas-relief in the treasury 
of the Cathedral was discovered in comparatively good pre- 
servation, whose subject seemed strangely incongruous with its 
sacred position near the high altar. Yet the apes and ourang- 
outangs—the thick lips and crisp hair, and naked figures, 
adorned after the fashion of African savages—attest to this. 
hour ina form which M. Vitet believes to be unique, to the 
close and important relation in which Dieppe once stood to 
the continent of Africa. We cannot detail the successive 
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steps by which M. Vitet established the importance of this 
sculpture to support his theory, nor the further evidence by 
which he satisfactorily makes good the claim of the Dieppois 
to hold the very foremost rank in African discovery. We 
must refer our readers to his own pages for a series of 
interesting quotations from the journals of Parmentier and 
other early navigators, which describe the fortunes of these 
hardy adventurers with all the quaint simplicity and clearness 
so characteristic of the medizval chronicles. The merchants 
of Rouen joined those of Dieppe in fitting out ships for these 
distant and dangerous expeditions, and the freights of ivory 
and spices with which they returned resulted in enormous 
profits. From a mass of legendary traditions, one of which 
claims for the Dieppois acquaintance with the mariner’s 
compass in the days of Saint Louis, the historic fact stands 
out clearly that in Louis XI.’s reign they already possessed 
a school of navigation, and ventured to sail on the open 
seas. M. Vitet lays down four special grounds of distinction 
on behalf of Dieppe, which he considers to be fully proved. 
1. The discovery of Guinea in 1364. 2. A voyage to India 
about 1493. 3. The discovery of Terre Neuve in 1508. And 
4. The settlement at Martinique in 1625. Strange as the long 
oblivion of such brilliant successes may appear—and the dis- 
covery of Guinea, when its date and attendant circumstances 
are considered, will almost rival the exploits of Columbus and 
Vasco de Gama—it yet admits of explanation. The religious 
wars diverted and exhausted the energies of Dieppe in inter- 
necine strife. At their conclusion Portugal and Spain already 
occupied the New World, and were confirmed in their pos- 
session by the authority of the Pope; so that the enterprise 
of the Dieppois was mainly spent in buccaneering expeditions. 
Finally, the bombardment of the town in 1694 buried the 
place and the record of its glories in one common ruin. 

Two names deserve longer notice than our space allows 
as prominent amongst the worthies of Dieppe. 

Jean Ango was the only son of a seaman of Dieppe who 
had acquired a considerable fortune, and had fitted out the 
expedition which discovered the Terre Neuve. On succeeding 
to his father’s wealth Ango abandoned a seafaring life, and 
settled at Dieppe as a shipbuilder and merchant. His 
ventures were eminently prosperous, and the riches he 
amasséd at sea were employed in scarcely less profitable 
speculations on land. He acquired the revenues of several 
manors and abbeys, purchased the privilege of bonding and 
supplying salt, and at length became lessee of the rents of the 
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Viscounty of Dieppe—a property belonging at that time to 
the Archbishopric of Rouen. Through the Archbishop’s 
influence his fortunes were pushed at Court, and Ango 
assumed a style of living which was conspicuous for its lavish 
magnificence and costliness even in that extravagant age. 
On a site near the Quay Henry IV., now. occupied by the 
College, he erected a mansion of almost royal splendour. 
Like most of the houses of that period it was largely built of 
wood, but the beams were covered with the richest carving, 
which portrayed compositions from A#sop’s fables, battles 
between the French and English, and scenes of sea life right 
up to the roof. Scarcely was this house completed when he 
commenced a country seat at Varengeville, a neighbouring 
village which lies in one of the most fertile valleys of 
Normandy, the remains of which still testify to the taste and 
wealth of its original owner. Whilst thus occupied, Francis I. 
determined to visit Dieppe, and Ango asked and obtained 
from his townsmen the costly boon of providing at his own 
expense for the King’s public entry and entertainment. On 
alighting at Ango’s house, Francis was astounded at its 
sumptuous furniture and costly pictures, and specially at his 
display of silver-plate modelled by the first Italian artists. 
A patent of nobility was the reward of this lavish hospitality, 
and the new Vicomte de Dieppe was also created captain- 
commandant of the town and castle. The dénotment of this 
romantic history has all the air of a Greek tragedy. The 
avenging Nemesis followed close upon the heels of such 
unparalleled prosperity. The new Vicomte did not bear 
his honours meekly at home or abroad. We can estimate at 
once his power and arrogance when we learn that in revenge 
for the destruction of one of his ships by a Portuguese 
squadron he fitted out a fleet of ten vessels and despatched 
them to ravage the coasts of Portugal, although that country 
was then at peace with France. So effectually were his 
orders obeyed that the Portuguese were fain to promise that 
they would in future respect the French flag. In the Council 
Chamber of Dieppe he was no less imperious, and struck 
Morel, one of its members, who ventured to dissent from his 
views. On this Morel indicted him before the Court of 
Admiralty for defrauding him of his rightful share in a joint 
venture, and other suits against him quickly followed. Ango 
had to refund large sums of money, and as a considerable 
amount which he had loaned to Francis I. was lost at that 
monarch’s death, and much more had been squandered in 
ostentation, his property was seized by his creditors. His 
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lands, his pictures, his rich plate, were all dispersed, and 
Ango died in obscure poverty in the year 1551. 

The brilliant career of Abraham Duquesne is one of the 
most glorious chapters in French naval history. He was 
born at Dieppe in 1610, and like Ango was the son of a sea 
captain. It is characteristic of the age in which Duquesne 
began to serve on board ship that a Cardinal was chief 
Minister of State, another Cardinal was Secretary at War, 
and an Archbishop held the post (in modern English phrase) 
of First Lord of the Admiralty. Bred to the sea from child- 
hood, the loss of his father in a skirmish with the Spanish 
fleet filled him with implacable hatred to the Spaniards, 
which found ample vent in his well-known victories. The 
coasts of Spain, the marble heights of Genoa, the volcanoes 
of Lipari and Sicily, looked down in turns upon tremendous 
struggles in which Duquesne, though at times sadly over- 
matched, was seldom worsted. Hard by Messina he met for 
the second time in obstinate conflict the first naval hero of 
Holland and of the age, and in full fight the immortal Ruyter 
fell. Amidst the defection of so many courtiers, and despite 
the blandishments of Colbert and Louis XIV., Duquesne re- 
mained steadfast to the Reformed religion, and thus effectually 
barred his own advancement to the highest honours. Although 
as indispensable as he proved to be invincible, he reached no 
higher rank than that of lieutenant-general. The story is 
variously told, but perhaps .the following is the best version 
of it:—‘I wish, said the King to him, ‘you would not 
prevent my rewarding your merits as they deserve ; but you 
are a Protestant, and you know my views on that subject.’ 
Duquesne repeated this conversation on his return home. 
‘Cent diables,’ exclaimed his wife, ‘you should have told the 
King—Yes, sire, I am Protestant, but my services to your 
Majesty have been Catholic.’ 

The next episode in the history of Dieppe presents scenes 
of a very different character. The tenets of the Reformation 
did not at first find much acceptance in the town. When 
Mary of Guise, the Queen Dowager of Scotland, landed at 
Dieppe, she was received in great state by Captain Ango and 
his burgesses under arms. ‘What a fine body of men you 
have, she said. ‘Yes, madame,’ replied Ango, ‘and thank 
God, numerous as they are, there is not a Lutheran or a Cal- 
vinist among them.’ ‘That is a singular blessing, answered 
the Queen, ‘but keep your gates well guarded, for you have 
plenty of bad neighbours.’ 

Despite such warnings, however, and despite the severity 
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which the parliament of Rouen displayed against the Re- 
formed, the new opinions found an entrance. In 1557, a 
bookseller of Dieppe, on his return from some business at 
Geneva, brought back some French Bibles and copies of 
Marot’s Metrical Psalms—that rugged version which was for 
so many years the home ballad of the Huguenots, and the 
war-song of the Camisards. In the same year the outbreak 
of hostilities with Queen Elizabeth caused many Frenchmen 
to leave England and return home, and they were to a man 
infected with heretical opinions. The house of Madame 
Bouchard, a wealthy dealer in cloth and serges, became the 
rendezvous for the secret meetings of the Calvinists, and every 
bale of goods from Rouen or Picardy contained secreted in it 
some dozens of the proscribed ‘ petits livres.’ The lady her- 
self spared neither time nor money in furthering her views. 
She distributed her books amongst those who could read a 
little, read them herself to those who could not, and possibly 
found a yet more efficacious method of conversion, in giving 
higher pay to those amongst her servants who accepted her 
teaching, whilst she dismissed such as turned a deaf ear to it. 
Indeed so great was her zeal, that Calvin entered into corre- 
spondence with her, and at her urgent request sent a minister 
to instruct the little flock, which was increasing in numbers 
daily. On the night of September 10, 1557, with closely 
barred doors and windows, the first secret assembly was held 
under Madame Bouchard’s roof. The Reformed community 
was shortly afterwards organised on the Presbyterian model. 

Hitherto all proceedings had been conducted in the most 
careful secrecy ; but at this time some of the leading notables 
of the town and several gentlemen in the neighbourhood 
joined ‘the religion,’ as it was termed, and further conceal- 
ment was deemed unnecessary. A succession of ministers 
arrived from Geneva, amongst others John Knox, who is 
reported to have done wonders during his stay of five or six 
weeks, and converts multiplied. Early in the spring of 1559 
people went to ‘the preachings’ in open day. 

It was not long before the news of such a scandal reached 
the ears of their diocesan, the Cardinal de Bourbon, Arch- 
bishop of Rouen, who despached his Vicar-General, M. de 
Séquar, to Dieppe. He found the clergy seriously discou- 
raged, but assured them that all would soon be right again, 
and left them with instructions to meet him next morning at 
S. Jacques in full canonicals, for a grand procession through 
the streets of the consecrated host and the sacred relics. 
Early next day the criers were proclaiming, ‘Shut up your 
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shops, and hang your houses with tapestry, in honour of the 
host which will be passing by.’ But many replied that they 
would honour none but God in heaven, and that they would 
not worship the golden calf. Significant murmurs accom- 
panied the procession as it issued from S. Jacques, and matters 
looked so threatening that the clergy prudently returned to 
the church. Towards evening, from 500 to 600 persons 
assembled before M. de Séquar’s lodgings, and chanted the 
psalms as they passed and repassed the house all night long. 
At early morn the Vicar-General mounted his horse, and rode 
hurriedly away, to the great delight of the Calvinists. The 
harp of David, they said, which chased the evil spirit from 
Saul, had driven the priest out of the town. 

The Cardinal Archbishop next ordered the arrest of M. 
Desroches, the Reformed minister; but the magistrates, who 
were mostly his adherents, gave him secret warning, and he 
escaped. Then the prelate came to Dieppe in person, and 
tried once more the remedy of a procession, with even less 
success than before. A few days after his departure, on 
Sunday, May 26, upwards of 700 communicants, out of a 
body of from 1,600 to 1,700 converts, celebrated the first 
Protestant communion, and on the following day 1,000 persons 
attended the funeral, according to the Reformed rites, of one 
of the Elders of the ‘ religion.’ 

The rapidity with which the Reformed opinions had 
spread in Dieppe was truly marvellous. Three years had 
scarcely elapsed since the pack of a poor colporteur had first 
introduced them, and already at least half of the inhabitants 
had been won over. The rugged eloquence and fervid en- 
thusiasm of the preachers had deeply impressed the emotional 
nature of the sailors, who contrasted these stirring harangues 
in their mother tongue with the unintelligible recitation of 
Latin services. A yet more powerful influence was the per- 
sonal piety and integrity of the first preachers. The Roman 
priesthood of that day failed to correct, by learning or example, 
the moral corruption widely prevalent, and the exemplary and 
altered lives of the first converts to ‘the religion’ largely con- 
tributed to the movement of popular opinion in their favour. 
‘God made manifest,’ says a Protestant chronicler, ‘how great 
is the efficacy of His word. Those who had formerly been 
incorrigible, brutal, and slaves to their disorderly passions, 
especiatly the seamen, became on a sudden docile and tractable. 
They left off their accursed habit of swearing and blaspheming 
God’s #ame. They abhorred houses of ill fame, dancing, 
masquerades, cards, dice, and cabarets—a thing which could 
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never before be got from them, under whatever severe penalties 
the king’s edict might forbid them.’ The barbarous cere- 
monies of the Mi-Aoust were abolished, and the most perfect 
order established. @ si sic omnes. 

We have no desire to palliate the excesses by which the 
cause of the Reformation was subsequently disfigured at 
Dieppe ; but in order to obtain a truthful picture of the times, 
it must not be forgotten that the fortunes of Calvinism here, 
as elsewhere throughout France, were inextricably blended 
with all the intricacies and intrigues which compose the history 
of this period. Under the dynasty of Valois Angouléme, 
Catholic and Huguenot met as irreconcilable foes, and when 
the former were victorious, they treated their opponents with 
a severity which provoked, if it did not justify, reprisals. In 
October 1560 the Catholic party, then in the ascendant, sent 
the Duc de Bouillon to repress and punish the Reformers at 
Dieppe. The roof was stripped off the Grand Cours, their 
place of meeting. Public celebration of their worship was 
suppressed. A youth was beheaded for striking off the head 
of animage. The town was condemned to be dismantled, and 
its Governor, Desforts, was arrested, when the sudden death of 
Francis II., two months later, changed the aspect of affairs. 
The massacre of Vassy excited the deepest indignation at 
Dieppe, and when Condé resolved on open war, the town de- 
clared for him, and promptly forwarded him large supplies in 
men and money. We give M. Vitet’s version, slightly con- 
densed, of the mournful scenes which followed. 

No sooner was the town in full revolt than the churches 
were seized, the clergy chased away, and the Catholic worship 
abolished. It was a lamentable spectacle. These Reformers, 
of whose exemplary conduct we have been boasting, imme- 
diately they had the mastery, gave way to the most odious 
excesses, to the frenzy, to the saturnalia of fanaticism. Not 
content with mutilating all the statues of the Virgin and the 
saints outside the houses and on the highways, they set to 
work to plunder S. Jacques, the most beautiful and the richest 
church for many a league round. After having burned the 
pictures, and smeared the walls with quicklime to destroy the 
paintings with which it was decorated from floor to roof, they 
lighted a huge fire in the centre of the nave and cast into the 
flames all the reliquaries of gold and silver—exquisite speci- 
mens of the goldsmith’s art—all the pyxes, the chalices, 
crucifixes, chasubles, and candelabra. Next, they destroyed 
the Chapel of our Lady of Bon Secours, the only remnant of 
the earlier Church of S. Remy. This they demolished so 
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completely as to tear down and carry away the very stones 
of which it had been built. The town churches thus utterly 
sacked, the turn of the .village churches came next. In 
bands of 200 or 300 men the rabble went forth to ravage any 
villages that did not bear a good Calvinist reputation as far as 
Arques and Eu, which had both declared for the Catholics. 
From every place they carried off some plunder—the shrines, 
the reliquaries, and the ornaments of the churclies, and some- 
times the priests themselves were fastened to their horses’ 
tails and dragged away. Of these unfortunates some were 
sold by auction; others, buried to their shoulders in the ground, 
were used as a mark for bowls; others in their sacerdotal robes 
were hurled into the sea. Such robbery and ferocity sorely 
grieved the wiser spirits. In vain did their pastors with 
clasped hands entreat them to be moderate and merciful. 
They could not restrain the evil spirit they had raised. 

The Protestant chronicler of these events, which he is too 
honest to pass over in silence, offers an explanation which no 
doubt has in it much of truth. When ‘the religion’ was 
gaining its adherents by scores, and crowds were pressing 
into it, a mob of atheists and epicureans (as he termed them), 
moved by curiosity, or love of novelty, or to serve their own 
interests, professed to be converted. Such men are always 
eager to display a zeal which will fill their pockets, and their 
hypocrisy misleads some who have a true ‘zeal of God, but 
not according to knowledge.’ ‘Experience,’ the writer adds, 
‘made it evident that in Dieppe as elsewhere these iconoclasts 
were they who had received the word in stony places ; for at 
the first glimpse of persecution they returned to their wallow- 
ing, and not only abandoned, but persecuted, the truth.’ 

We have no space to record all the petty details of the 
partisan warfare which followed with varying success, and in 
which M. Desforts displayed all the qualities of an able 
guerilla chieftain. Arques was the head-quarters of the 
Catholic, and Dieppe of the Calvinistic party, and each side 
carried on the conflict with all the bitterness of internecine 
strife. The gradual preponderance of the struggle throughout 
France in favour of the League, and more immediately the 
fall of Rouen, led to the surrender of Dieppe, after it had 
remained for about a year under the power of the Reformed. 
When the Constable Montmorency entered the town, there 
was no priest, except his own chaplain, to say mass. The im- 
mediate restoration of the Catholic worship was indeed ordered, 
but the Calvinists were too numerous to be at once treated 
with harshness ; and when, after the lapse of nine months more, 
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S. Jacques and S. Remy were taken from them, the Maison 
des Charités was granted them for their public worship. 

The narrative of subtlety with which M. de Sigognes—to 
whom Catharine de Medici entrusted the government of 
Dieppe—cajoled and eventually ruined the Calvinists, recalls 
the typical tyrant of some Greek city. So successful were his 
endeavours to conciliate the leaders of ‘the religion’ when he 
first entered on his office that, much to Coligny’s surprise, 
the leading townsmen declined to take advantage of an op- 
portunity for his removal. ‘The gentlemen of Dieppe,’ said 
Coligny, ‘do not appear to know what they want. I fear it 
will happen to them as it did to the frogs, and that their 
stork (Cigogne) will do them mischief.’ These apprehensions 
were but too exactly verified. M. de Sigognes adopted a 
thoroughly ‘Machiavellian policy. He pretended to take a 
deep interest in the religious opinions of the Calvinists, and 
to be almost persuaded to adopt them, and by thus throwing 
the leading Protestants off their guard, made himself ac- 
quainted with their condition and numbers, and fomented their 
internal dissensions. He gradually introduced troops into 
the castle, by whose aid he enforced every ordinance which 
was to their disadvantage, until one by one all their liberties 
were suppressed. Thinned by constant desertions from their 
ranks, discouraged by the gradual decline of their party, and 
the unremitting hostility of their crafty oppressor, forbidden 
the public exercise of their religion within the town walls, 
and compelled to steal out beyond its gates amidst the jeers 
of the now Catholic mob to their Sunday services or their 
sorrowful rites of burial, stripped of their property under the 
flimsiest pretexts, M. Vitet writes that every kind of torment, 
cruelty, and outrage, was employed to humble to the dust the 
miserable remnant of the Protestant Church in Dieppe which 
had once been the most flourishing in the whole realm. One 
claim indeed M. de Sigognes has to some credit. He refused 
to allow the massacre of the Huguenots at Dieppe on the 
fatal day of S. Bartholomew ; but in his own reply to the 
Council, he insisted that the Calvinists in the place were by 
this time utterly contemptible, and M. Vitet sums up the 
period of his government with the assertion that for eighteen 
years he never allowed a day to pass without aiming at their 
ruin, and that his efforts were very rarely unsuccessful. 

We are constrained to pass rapidly by the events which 
connected Dieppe with the crisis of the struggle between 
Henry IV. and the League. A small obelisk on the northern 
side of the valley which trends towards Arquces, indicates the 
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spot around which the battle raged most fiercely between the 
Duc de Mayenne and the Béarnais ; whilst the latter, with 
only 7,000 troops, kept 30,000 men effectually in check, and 
inflicted on them such severe losses that they were fain to 
retreat. At one moment of the conflict all seemed lost to 
the King, whose white plume, ever most conspicuous where 
the fight waxed hottest, again rallied his side to victory. 
The abjuration of Henry, the promulgation of the Edict of 
Nantes and its revocation, need not detain us. The scanty 
remnant of the once flourishing Calvinist community suffered 
all the petty annoyances and persecutions to which its 
brethren throughout France were subjected; but the English 
coast was sufficiently accessible to afford a ready means of 
escape. Concern for these internal difficulties was obliterated 
by the terrible visitation which was at hand. 

In July, 1694, an English fleet of twenty sail, under Lord 
Berkeley, appeared before Dieppe and commenced the bom- 
bardment of the town. The guns of the Chateau and other 
French batteries were soon silenced, and the English shells 
falling upon the wooden houses, they took fire like tow, and a 
terrible conflagration ensued. No sooner did a dense column 
of smoke arise in any quarter than the enemy concentrated 
so terrible a shower of missiles upon the spot that it was im- 
possible to extinguish the flames, and in the height of the 
confusion the militia began to sack the houses and to drain 
the cellars, so that most of.them perished intoxicated among 
the burning cinders. Two instances of heroism are worthy 
of record. The Pére Gabriel Letellier, curé of S. Jacques, 
devoted himself fearlessly to the preservation of his beloved 
church. His efforts were to some degree successful, but the 
building suffered irreparable damage. Externally, much of 
its delicate stone tracery was destroyed, the chancel arch fell 
in, the altar and the stalls were set on fire, and the roof of the 
Lady Chapel, an exquisite example of the finest sculpture, 
was reduced to ashes. The conservation of the tower, which 
was thrice in flames, was due to the Pére Fidel. This brave 
old Capuchin, at the commencement of the action, had 
marched under the enemy’s fire to give a general absolution 
to the bourgeois and soldiers, who were drawn up ready for 
the assault. In strange juxtaposition to such calm courage 
was the mocking spirit in which M. de Manneville, the 
governor, described the horrid spectacle in his letters to the 
Court. His Excellency’s cook, fearful lest the kitchen smoke 
should attract the enemy’s fire, wished to fly ; so he was tied 
to the table, and compelled in this condition to serve up his 
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master’s dinner. After a furious cannonade of. twenty-four 
hours, during which the bourgeois had to look on the burning 
of their homes without stirring to their rescue, the English 
fleet withdrew. It left Dieppe in ruins, Four thousand 
houses were burned to the ground. When some months later 
the restoration of the town was attempted, one-half of its 
population and three-quarters of its wealth were gone. 

The most striking element in the life of Dieppe at the 
present day is unquestionably the fishing population, which 
inhabits the Faubourg of Le Pollet, and which still retains 
many of those marked characteristics of costume, language, 
and habits which modern civilisation tends so entirely to 
efface. A traditional rivalry between the Polletais and the 
Dieppois, which has now entirely disappeared, largely contri- 
buted in former years to preserve these distinctive features, 
which are still fostered by a life chiefly spent on board ship, 
and by almost exclusive intermarriage amongst their own 
tribe. The stalwart fishermen of Le Pollet are no unworthy 
representatives of their hardy ancestors. They are said to 
gain in deep-sea fishing really large sums of money, which 
with sailor-like indifference they leave in the hands of their 
wives and mothers, who but too often do not spend them 
wisely. Men and women alike are fervent and devout in the 
observance of their religious duties, and the responses at their 
popular church services are given with an energy from which 
many too languid congregations might take example—-but all 
the remonstrances of their priests fail to cure the sailors of 
their habit of interlarding every sentence with an oath. The 
fisherman of Le Pollet, at confession, admits his fault, and 
promises, zw2zth an oath, not to swear any more. 

With all their piety, the Polletais are not always amenable 
to their spiritual guides. On one occasion the Archbishop of 
Rouen thought fit to suspend the vicar and other priests of the 
parish, in order to punish the curé, who had incurred his Grace’s 
displeasure. The poor curé, single-handed, could not minister 
adequately to so numerous a flock, and the Polletais, deprived 
of their sacraments, raged like furies. The Archbishop, 
desirous to convince them, determined to visit Dieppe, and 
the Polletais, on hearing of his arrival, did not go to sea that 
day, but marched in a body to S. Remy, where the prelate 
was presiding over an assembly of his clergy. Men, women, 
and children crowded into the church, shouting that they 
wanted their vicars and priests to confess them as usual. The 
archbishop came forward to address them, but on seeing the 
wrath with which they rushed towards him, he prudently re- 
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treated through a door behind the choir. When the crowd 
missed his purple cassock from the church, they hurried out, 
vowing that they would drown the Archbishop for not allowing 
them to go to confession ; and there is little doubt they would 
have kept their word if the Monseigneur had not eluded their 
search. A more pleasing feature in their character is the 
tender regard they show for the dead. A funeral in the 
Pollet seems to gather the whole population in mourning, 
whilst at the graveside they bid adieu to the poor remains 
with all the simplicity of a bygone age. 1 
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ANY ONE who knows what was the state and working of 
the Anglican Church forty years ago, and who sees what it is 
now, must be struck with astonishment at the marvellous 
revival that has taken place in it. The outward signs of her 
reawakened energy force themselves on the attention even of 
the most unobservant. The restoration of our cathedrals, 
one after another, till scarcely one has been left untouched— 
their old beauty, and something even of their old magnificence 
given back to them—the keener appreciation of their value 
and usefulness as centres of spiritual light and life, the varied 
attempts to make them a means of blessing to the vast 
masses that are now often gathered within them, the restora- 
tion of thousands of our churches from decay and ruin, the 
building of hundreds of new churches, many of them not 
unworthy to compare with the old ones in the best days of 
their architecture and adornment, the constantly increasing 
services within the churches, the care, the solemnity, the 
reverence, and devotion with which the worship of God is 
solemnised, the multiplication of clergy, the earnestness with 
which they devote themselves to their work, their enlarged 
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sense of the sacredness of their office, the increase of the 
Episcopate, and the demand which that very increase is 
eliciting for a still further increase, and, as a natural con- 
sequence of all this, the marvellous manner in which the 
faith, and worship, and rules of the Church have come to be 
known, and prized, and loved by her members—these are 
only some of the many signs of the extraordinary change 
that has passed over the Church. But what strikes us as a far 
greater, because far deeper, sign of revived life in the Church 
than all these is the manner in which she has been striving 
to meet the widely varying interior needs of individual souls. 
He, and He only, who went about doing good, and healing 
all that were oppressed with the devil, could have moved and 
guided His Church to deal with the countless forms of sorrow, 
difficulty, perplexity, temptation, and sin that are ever making 
their appeal now, as of old, to His divine compassion. Souls 
awakened and aroused from sin; penitents, cheered with the 
bright ray of hope, comforted and restored ; still more, the 
young taught, shielded, guarded from pollution, and preserved 
in the brightness of innocence; the ignorant tenderly and 
gently instructed in the faith ; those beset with intellectual 
difficulties firmly and authoritatively, but compassionately 
guided ; fellowship, and sympathy, and support offered to the 
lonely, and to those who were found struggling almost in 
despair against the stress of the world’s temptations: these 
are the proofs that there is working in the Church with new 
force and vigour the life of Him Who had compassion on the 
multitude, and would not send them away fasting lest they 
should faint by the way. And so the Church has had her 
missions, and has sent forth her bands of preachers to awaken 
the careless and ungodly. She has had her instructions to 
build men up in the true faith and in a holy life. She has 
restored the practice of catechising to train the young. She 
has had her special sermons and addresses for the explanation 
and defence of controverted truths to guide the perplexed. 
She has built her houses of mercy for the fallen. She has 
formed her guilds and societies to strengthen and protect the 
isolated. Everywhere, and in every way, she has been moved 
to invite men to listen to that call of intense and yearning 
love that is spoken by her Divine Head: ‘Come unto Me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ 
This to our minds is the most cheering feature that has marked 
the Church revival of our day. Never were human sorrows 
and human difficulties more felt for and ministered to. Never, 
amid all the wild wanderings of man, has there been more 
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ingenuity of love shown in seeking to draw him home to the 
Divine Heart of our Lord for peace. 

Our readers must pardon us for so long a preface to the 
special subject of this article. We felt that we could not enter 
upon the history and purpose of Retreats rightly without look- 
ing upon them as part of that wonderful work which God has 
been doing through His Church inourdays. And it is easy to 
see how Retreats find their proper place in that work. The 
one end and object of the foundation and existence of the 
Church Catholic is the bringing of souls into union with God. 
The Church exists with her Creeds, her Sacraments, her 
Ministry, that men may know God, and love Him, and give 
themselves to Him—that all bars and hindrances which keep 
men apart from God may be removed through the Cross and 
the Grace of the Divine Head of the Church ; and that men 
may live to and for Him who gave them the great gift of life. 
We need do no more than refer to the marvellous words of 
S. Paul in the eleventh and following verses of the fourth 
chapter of his Epistle to the Ephesians, to show that it is to 
perfect the loving union of the soul with God that our Lord 
has brought us into union with Himself in His body, the 
Church. This is, of course, a first principle of Christianity, 
but it is a principle that needs to be definitely realized by 
every one of us, and it is the special object of a Retreat to 
make this great principle take hold of the soul and influence 
the life. If we were to be asked, ‘ What is the use of a Re- 
treat ?’ we should answer, To bring home to the heart and 
soul of a man that he was made by God, and for God ; that if 
he does not live to serve and please God, his life is but a 
wasted and ruined life, and that only in living for God will 
he enjoy the true happiness which God intended him to taste 
of when He gave him life. The exercises of a true Retreat are 
carefully adapted to bring this great truth, which lies at the 
root of all real and loving service of God, home to the heart. 
Those who are to take their part in the Retreat retire for a 
longer or shorter period from their ordinary occupations and 
interests to devote themselves entirely to prayer, meditation, 
self-examination, and communion with God. The hours of 
the day are arranged according to rule. The Retreat is ordi- 
narily opened by an address in which advice is given as to 
the best way of turning the season of retirement to account. 
There is‘a celebration of the Holy Eucharist each morning. 
The ancient Hours of Prayer are said. Three times during 
the day an address is made by the conductor of the Retreat, 


in which he proposes a subject for meditation, and sketches 
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out the manner in which those in Retreat may meditate upon 
this subject. Then follows the time fixed for meditation, and 
each person meditates upon the appointed subject in the 
manner most calculated to meet the needs of his own soul. 

The subjects thus selected for meditation are such as the 
following :—(1) The end for which man was made. I came 
from God. I belong to God. I am destined for God. (2) 
The end of creatures. (3) The sin of angels, of men, our own 
sins. (4) Hell, as the consequence of sin. (5) Death. Its 
certainty. Its uncertainty. The soul after death. (6) The 
particular judgment, the soul before God. (7) The reign of 
Jesus Christ. The Incarnation. (8) The Nativity. The 
hidden life of Jesus Christ. (9) The Passion. (10) The love 
of God. These may, of course, be varied almost endlessly in 
their treatment, the object being to lead the soul to a firmer 
union with God. During the time of meals some book bear- 
ing upon the spiritual life is read aloud. All that might dis- 
tract the mind from the great subjects which are brought 
before it is avoided. The reading of ordinary books, the 
writing of letters, conversation with companions,—all are given 
up. The time is passed in stillness and silence, that nothing 
may divert the soul from God. To see and know more of 
God, to recognise His claims upon us, to consider whether in 
very deed and truth we are answering to those claims in the 
purposes and acts of our life,and to entreat Him to fasten our 
souls on Himself; this is the object of a Retreat. It is an 
effort to act on the Divine promise : ‘Draw nigh to God, and 
He will draw nigh to you.’ Considering how deeply the 
hearts of men have been moved and stirred during these many 
years past, and that, as we cannot but believe, by the Spirit 
of God, it is not surprising that they should have gladly 
availed themselves of the aid which a Retreat gives for deep- 
ening earnestness and true devotion. It is now about forty 
years ago since the first Retreat was held amongst us. Ina 
most deeply interesting paper by Canon Carter, published in 
the Church and the World for 1868, he says :— 


‘ The first Retreat, held at a country parsonage in Kent, as well 
as one held in the following year at Oxford, was attended by eight or 
ten priests, and each lasted two days. . There were offices of prayer, 
and the celebration of Holy Communion as usual. But in other 
respects these Retreats resembled morea meeting for mutual conference 
on spiritual subjects and private meditation than for such a course 
of teaching and connected contemplation as now forms the main 
feature of a Retreat At the third Retreat, held the following 
year, for the first time definite meditations were given ; and after this 
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the practice grew into the settled form now prevailing. The rapid 
spread of Retreats during the last twelve years’ (this was written in 
1868) ‘is one of the cheering signs of the growth, in the Church of 
England, of spiritual religion of the highest Catholic type. They are 
at present held every year (varying only in minor details) at about 
éighteen or twenty different places. They have received the express 
sanction and support of certain of our bishops.’ 


Since these words were written, now more than ten years 
ago, the number of Retreats held yearly must have very largely 
increased. There are, moreover, now not only Retreats for 
the Clergy, but for Laymen, and those engaged in an active 
and busy life, for women, for boys, and for girls. We have 
known of one specially useful kind of Retreat, one held only 
for half a day, the morning immediately preceding a Confir- 
mation. There have been long ago Retreats for the sisters and 
for the associates of our sisterhoods. There have been also, not 
infrequently of late, Retreats open to all the persons living in 
a parish. And for those who are unable to join in spending 
a Retreat with others, an opportunity has been provided, as, 
for instance, at Cowley, for any one who may wish to do so, to 
go into Retreat alone, attending the celebration of the Holy 
Communion and the services in the chapel, but following 
out a course of meditations in private. Indeed, we are in- 
clined to think that the number of Retreats given in each 
year has increased too much. We should prefer to see fewer 
Retreats given, and those that are given attended by larger 
numbers. We think that this would be a manifest advantage 
both to those who conduct and to those who attend Retreats. 
The powers requisite to conduct a Retreat well can scarcely 
be expected to be found in a very large number of persons, 
and it is not wise to overtask the strength of those who can 
undertake this work. This is a very sufficient reason for 
diminishing the number of Retreats. And we think that there 
would be something very helpful in the uniting of large 
numbers in the common acts of prayer, meditation, and com- 
munion. Monseigneur Rey, the’ saintly Bishop of Annecy, 
gave a Retreat to more than 500 priests at once, and the effect 
of his Retreats upon those who attended them may be judged 
of by this, that they are said to have reformed the clergy of 
a whole province. In earlier days, it would not have been 
prudent for us to gather together such large numbers until we 
had been trained in smaller gatherings to appreciate the 
value of the order, and stillness, and earnestness of purpose 
that should characterise a Retreat. But now that that lesson 
has been learnt, we think that the sense of numbers being 
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bound together in one intense and devout spirit of prayer 
would further and not hinder the purpose of a Retreat. We 
can, at least, remember well the description given to us by 
an eye-witness of the effect produced upon him by a large 
band of clergy closing their Retreat in a town in France. 
The last morning of the Retreat was come. The last Com- 
munion was about to be made. Day after day those brother 
clergy had met together. Day after day they had pondered 
the same great truths together in adoring contemplation. 
They had been linked together by common acts of praise and 
prayer. The breath of the One Spirit Who dwells in the 
Church had come breathing forth from all alike. Taught by 
one voice, moved by common impulses, drawn daily more and 
more to God, the moment came for them to receive, in the 
last Communion of the Retreat, Him Who is alone the life 
of all souls, and the life of all in common. Two and two, 
the long line of brothers in the ministry of Christ moved up 
to the altar. It was arranged that each pair should consist 
of one old and of one young priest. So they went up, the 
elder leading, the younger one led; age and youth bound 
together. And so they communicated, the vast band bound 
together by the golden chain of faith, and hope, and love to 
God, to Whom they were giving themselves afresh. And 
then the whole Retreat was closed by the bishop of the 
diocese giving his blessing to the great band of clergy. It 
must have been a sight to make one ready to exclaim, ‘ Be- 
hold how good and joyful a thing it is, brethren, to dwell 
together in unity!’ Are such gatherings possible amongst 
us? And could they be closed as that gathéring was, with 
the blessing of the bishop on his sons in the ministry? The 
first may be, and we rejoice to say that the second has been. 
It is with no slight feeling of thankfulness that we pass on 
to record the part that some of our bishops have taken in the 
institution of Retreats for the clergy. The great Church 
movement of our day has often suffered most sadly from the 
want of that guiding and moderating influence which might 
have been exercised over it by the bishops. Many a mistake 
might have been avoided, many an extravagance repressed, 
many a misunderstanding removed, many a cause of suffering 
to the Church might have been spared, many a sad dissension 
prevented from breaking out, and even many a noble soul 
saved from impatience and schism, if the bishops could have 
seen their way to welcome gladly all that was right, and true, 
and loyal, and noble in the Church reform of our day that 
has been worked out often in the midst of such great diffi- 
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culties, and to distinguish between what is in harmony with, 
and what is alien to, the spirit of the Church. It seems to us 
that it is precisely because some who have been amongst the 
very ablest and most trusted of our bishops have taken part 
in Retreats that this form of devotion has been kept free 
from extravagances, and has exercised an influence for good 
which has been so thoroughly in harmony with the spirit of 
our own communion. If we are not mistaken, the present 
Bishop of Oxford was one of those who took part in the very 
first Retreat given in the English Church, and the present 
Archbishop of Dublin took part in one of the very earliest 
Retreats conducted at Cuddesdon by Canon Carter. Neither 
of these prelates had then been called to the Episcopal office, 
but they are not likely to have forgotten the great blessings 
which they received through their own Retreat, and so they 
will have been well able to sympathise with others who appre- 
ciate those blessings. Two of those who have been amongst 
the most loved and honoured of the spiritual rulers of the 
Church, Bishop Hamilton and Bishop Wilberforce, went con- 
stantly, if not yearly, into Retreat. Few things could have 
been more striking than to have seen Bishop Hamilton, with 
his great theological powers, and his noble and saintly life, 
in Retreat with the clergy of his diocese, taking his place 
simply among them, at once a brother amongst his brethren, 
and yet a father amongst his sons, and devoutly following 
out the course of meditations sketched out for him. And his 
childlike readiness to learn what God should be pleased to 
teach him at so solemn a time seems to have been marvel- 
lously blessed to him, for it is said that in his long and 
painful illness the meditations of the Retreat helped him 
in a most remarkable way to prepare for death, and for what 
lay beyond death. It was not less remarkable that one 
to whom the conscious exercise of his varied powers in the 
activities of constant work seemed to be almost a necessity of 
life, like Bishop Wilberforce, should have withdrawn himself 
year after year from his almost ceaseless occupation into 
Retreat. It was a lesson never to be forgotten, as to the 
need that every teacher has to take heed lest he should be a 
castaway himself, whatever may be his powers of influence 
over others, to see him learning in silence with the rest of 
the band of clergy round him, under the guidance of one of 
the priests of his own diocese, to consider the state of his own 
soul towards God. On the other hand, his own extraordinary 
power of moving the very depth of men’s hearts, and drawing 
them to God, was probably never more singularly exhibited 
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than in one of the Retreats at Cuddesdon which he himself 
conducted. On the very morning of the day on which the 
Retreat was to commence he found himself unexpectedly 
called upon to conduct it, instead of merely being present at 
it; yet it would be impossible to conceive addresses on the 
subjects selected for meditation more full, more varied in 
their application, more heart-searching, than those which he 
delivered. None who were present can well have forgotten 
them. They seemed, like the very Word of God, to manifest 
the very thoughts and intents of the heart. The trials, the 
temptations, the dangers that beset the soul were placed vividly 
before those addressed, but so also were the compassion, the 
tenderness, and the love of God. And the heart of him who 
spoke was felt to be beating with the hearts of those around 
him in every fear and in every hope, in every sadness and in 
every joy. When, at the close of the Retreat, the Bishops of 
Capetown and of Honolulu went at the head of the clergy to 
express their gratification for all that had been said to them 
with such a burning love and earnestness, it must have 
seemed to all of them that they had realised, as they had 
never yet done, how a bishop can indeed be to his clergy a 
Father in God. It will be seen at once how much the cha- 
racter of Retreats is likely to be influenced for good by the 
presence and guidance of bishops of such well-known wisdom 
and zeal as those to whom we have referred. They are only 
two out of many of our bishops past and present who have 
shown their sense of the value of Retreats by taking part in 
them. The late Bishops of Brechin and of Calcutta were 
amongst the most able and earnest of the conductors of 
Retreats. We believe that the present Bishops of London, 
S. Alban’s, and Rochester gave addresses at the one day’s 
Retreat which was held in S. Paul’s Cathedral as a prepara- 
tion for the last London Mission; and on March 29 in the 
present year a day’s Retreat was given to the Association of 
Lay Helpers at S. Paul’s Cathedral, with the approval of the 
Bishop of London. In all probability there are other bishops 
who have either conducted or been present at Retreats. We 
could wish that it were possible for every one of them to 
spend two or three days in each year in the calm and quiet of 
a season of special communion with God, undisturbed by the 
cares and anxieties of their high office, which press so heavily 
upon them in these times. In his Sacra Privata, Bishop 
Wilson says: ‘ The primitive bishops had places of retirement 
near their cities that they might separate themselves from the 
world ; lest, teaching others, they should forget themselves— 
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lest they shouid lose the spirit of piety themselves, while they 
were endeavouring to fix it in others.’ What the bishops of 
those days felt as a need of their own souls, might be an un- 
speakable gain to a bishop in these stirring times, when such 
large and ceaseless demands are made upon heart and brain, 
upon time and energies, upon soui and spirit. ‘Come ye 
yourselves apart and rest awhile,’ must be an invitation from 
their Divine Master which would be even more welcome to the 
successors of the Apostles in the midst of their wearing toils 
than it was to the Apostles themselves. And that the most 
active of them can break away for awhile from their toils, and 
seek for that calm and refreshment of spirit which they 
must so need, is clear from the example of Bishop Wilber- 
force. 

But it will be seen that it is even more for the sake of 
the influence which they may exercise over the character 
of Retreats than for their own spiritual advantage, that 
we have desired to see them taking part in these spiritual 
exercises. The effect of a Retreat is very great and very 
deep. And just in proportion to its power of influencing 
those who take part in it is the importance that the influence 
should be thoroughly good and wholesome. We do not for 
a moment disguise from ourselves that there are great and 
real dangers which beset the conducting of Retreats, Every- 
thing, in this world, which has any real power to move the 
soul, must be open to abuse. And as a Retreat may be one 
of the greatest engines for good to the soul, we are most 
jealous that nothing should injure its character. Corruptio 
optimi pessima. Canon Carter, in the admirable and ex- 
haustive paper, to which we have several times referred, and 
which our readers would do well to study, states and answers 
several objections that may be made to the holding of Retreats. 
They are these—that Retreats ‘tend to excite emotions more 
fictitious than real, and to hinder rather than promote the 
true and sober progress of the soul’s life, by rendering it 
liable to reactions, which leave it more dead, or at least in a 
less simple and healthful state than before ;’ that the order of 
a Retreat is too ‘austere and restrained ;’ that ‘a familiarity 
with the habit of meditation beyond the average capacity of 
those who are addressed is implied ;’ and that whatever 
‘appreciable gain there may be in the after life from a first 
Retreat,’ the ‘ life receives no perceptible additional stimulus’ 
by ‘a repetition of the same practice. We could wish that 
we had space to transfer the answers given to these objections 
to our own pages, but we hope that our reference to them 
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will induce our readers to study them in the article itself 
at pp. 433-440 of The Church and the World for 1868. 

There are, however, two other objections sometimes made 
to Retreats on which we shall say a few words. They come 
from two most opposite quarters, and seem from that very 
fact almost to refute themselves. Yet we believe that there 
is an element of truth in each of them. Some persons have 
objected to Retreats because they have about them very 
much of that peculiar type of religion which belongs to 
Puritanism, and others have objected that the plan of the 
exercises has been borrowed from the Roman Communion. 
The best and shortest answer which can be made to these 
two objections at once is to say that, even if the fact be 
admitted, everything Puritan and everything Roman is not 
bad ; that there is much that is good, much that is earnest, 
much that is a product of genuine and sincere Christianity 
both in Puritanism and in Romanism ; and that we shall act 
most wisely in refusing the evil and in choosing the good that 
is to be found in both these systems. It might perhaps be 
added that if two systems, so diverse one from the other, be 
found to be agreed in any religious practice, the practice may 
fairly be supposed to be part of the common Christianity 
which the two systems share between them. 

We will, however, take these two objections in order, and 
consider them. We remember to have heard it said that at 
a large meeting where the subject of Retreats was being de- 
bated, one of the most eminent of the clergy present, who 
has since become a bishop, objected to Retreats, because they 
resembled the Puritan prophesyings of times gone by. This 
objection probably amounts to no more than this, that the 
addresses at a Retreat are modes of teaching, and of moving 
the heart and conscience, over and above the stated and 
regular modes of public teaching in the course of the Church 
Service. Be it so; but if such modes of teaching are found to 
be of real benefit, it is no reason for not using them that they 
have been used or abused by those who on some points have 
fallen into error. Adusus non tollit usum. It is a much 
more valid objection that the course of teaching which is 
followed in a retreat has a sectarian tendency, because the 
individual is led to think too exclusively of his own salvation, 
and to forget that our chief aim in life is not, as is so often 
said, to save our own souls, but to live to the honour and 
glory of God, and for the good of our fellow-men. There is, 
we think, a real danger here. It is the danger which besets 
so much of what may be called the popular religion of our 
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day, and it needs to be guarded against in all efforts to 
awaken people to consider the state of their own souls, and 
to examine how they stand with God. There is certainly a 
severing power in a Retreat, which aims to set the soul in 
its individuality before God, sola cum solo, as the well- 
known phrase expresses it, and this may be pressed out of 
its due proportion. But then it is a truth that we are alone, 
in a sense, with God, and we are led by the very instincts of 
our nature, as well as warned by voices from heaven, to work 
out our own salvation, and we must not suppress this truth. 
The course of spiritual exercises itself leads a conductor to 
guard against this danger in directing him to press upon all 
to consider that they were made for the glory of God, and a 
wise conductor will always so weave in considerations of the 
relations of each man to his fellow, in the family, in society, 
in the nation, in the parish, in the diocese, and in the Church, 
as to make it clear that then only does man really love God 
when he loves his brother also. The Church herself best 
guards us against selfishness and separatism in religion, when 
she requires us to believe not only in the Catholic Church, 
but also in the Communion of Saints. It is in the wisdom 
which keeps the true analogy of the faith, as we have already 
said, that we should be such gainers in finding our bishops 
ready to guide and lead aright the intense earnestness of those 
who are seeking in Retreats to be made one with God. 

We turn to the other-objection which we have mentioned, 
that the plan of Retreats took its rise in the Roman Com- 
munion. We hope that our readers will not be startled if we 
say that this does but afford another reason for availing our- 
selves of the plan in the English Communion, if the plan is 
good in itself. If the exercises of a Retreat were likely in 
any way to lead men to any error contrary to the truth of the 
Christian faith, or to any of the corruptions of that faith preva- 
lent in the Roman Communion, no faithful son of the Church 
Catholic in England could wish to see Retreats introduced 
amongst us. But we have seen that the object of a Retreat 
is to awaken the soul, to make it know itself, to attract it 
to God through prayer, and meditation, and communion, to 
arouse in it a longing to give itself in more entire devotion 
to God. If Retreats are found powerful to effect this, as 
they have been again and again, it cannot be well to leave 
their use to others. Besides which, why should not a loyal 
English Churchman be glad, while he uses them, to remem- 
ber that they had their rise in the Roman Communion? 
The duty of the English Churchman is to be firm, bold, and 
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decided in resisting all approach to Roman error. He is 
bound to do this in very love for those who have fallen into 
such errors, and still more in love for God, His Church, and 
His truth. But if it be a duty to be keen-eyed to discern 
the evil in order to avoid it, it is as clearly our duty to be 
quick to recognise the good. True Christian love for our 
Lord and His Church will make us glad to own the fruits of 
the Holy Ghost on whatever branch of the Vine they grow 
and ripen. This has always been the spirit that has animated 
the Church of England and her truest sons. She is too truly 
Catholic to turn with suspicion from anything that is good 
in any part of the Church, because she knows that some 
things are not good there. Hers is the charity which rejoices 
not in iniquity, but rejoices in the truth. She feels it to be 
her duty to get rid of divisions, not to increase them; to 
multiply points of agreement, and not of disagreement. This 
has always been her principle of action. She has known 
nothing of that narrow and sectarian spirit which delights in 
differing from others. Catholic to the heart’s core, even in 
matters of outward ceremony, she has been careful to pre- 
serve all visible marks of agreement with the rest of the 
Catholic Church. Much more then in a matter which touches 
on the inward spiritual life, we may be glad to learn a lesson 
in what concerns the deepest interests of the soul from 
some of the members of that great branch of the Church 
over whose errors we too often have to mourn. If ever there 
were an opportunity for cordial agreement it is here. The 
purest, deepest, truest Evangelical religion has to do with 
the conversion of the soul to God, through Christ, by the 
power of the Holy Ghost, and it is exactly this which is 
aimed at by Retreats. Here, at least, all Christians are on 
common ground. So much is this the case that, some years 
ago, an English clergyman, who was present at a Retreat in 
Rome, given amongst the Jesuits, is said to have told a friend 
that if he had closed his eyes, and listened only to the words 
that were spoken and the truths that were taught, he might 
have imagined that he was listening to the earnest preaching 
of a Wesleyan. Yes! when we meet in the presence of God, 
by whom and for whom we were made,—contemplating the 
death that we may have to pass through, we know not how 
soon,—and looking on to the eternity of woe or of bliss that 
lies beyond death—most of all, when, with the sense of our sin 
and of His love, we lie, as it were, at the foot of the Cross of 
Him who died to take away our sin, and to gain for us the 
joy of everlasting union with God, then the great master-truths 
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of religion, which so deeply concern the soul, stand out 
revealed and clear. All forms of error that threatened to 
dim the shining of truth pass away as mists before the sun. 
Conscious but of two existences, God and the soul, the soul 
and God, with the great and awful, and yet most winning 
Beauty of God Himself rising before us, we seem to under- 
stand the master-truth of all—what He should be to us, and 
what we should be to Him—and in the glory of that vision 
we are ready to cry out to Him, ‘In Thy light shall we see 
light.’ It is this surrendering up of heart and soul, of all our 
powers, of life, of our very selves to God, which has so often 
been brought to pass by the grace of God in the exercises of 
a Retreat ; and we cannot doubt that as the numbers of those 
who attend Retreats multiply, so there will multiply also the 
victories and the triumphs of the grace and love of God over 
the souls which He will make for ever His own. 





ArT. VII—THE SCRIPTURAL VIEW OF WINE 
AND STRONG DRINK. 


1. Addresses in the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, and in the 
Hall of King’s College, Cambridge, on October 29 and 
November 19, 1878, On the Claims of the Temperance 
Movement upon the Universities, &c. (London, 1879.) 

2. The Temperance Bible Commentary. By FREDERICK 
RICHARD LEES, Ph.D., and DAWSON BURNS, M.A. 
Fourth English Edition, with Supplements. (London, 
1872.) 

3. Report from the Select Committee of the House of Lords on 
Intemperance ; together with the Proceedings of the Com- 
mittee, and an Appendix. (Session 1878-9.) 


THE excessive violence with which abstinence has. been ad- 
vocated by its less cultured disciples has practically been a 
hindrance to the cause of true temperance. It is for the 
Church, acting on the Apostolic precept, ‘Let your modera- 
tion be known unto all men,’ to supply the element of sober 
advotacy to the discussion. That it has to some extent been 
so supplied is patent from the opening speeches of the two 
Bishops of Oxford and Ely, at the meetings of the Church 
Temperance Society lately held at Oxford and Cambridge. 
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Their remarks, although hearty and outspoken, are conceived 
in a spirit of aversion to the excesses of rhetorical extrava- 
gance. In one or two passages of Canon Ellison’s Oxford 
speech there is a strain perhaps of extravagance just ob- 
servable ; but in Canon Farrar’s words we regret to find a 
departure from sobriety of statement and argument. In fact, 
in some of his words, he almost expressly disclaims the wisely 
moderate tone of the Bishop of Ely. Thus, he says :— 


‘As to the so-called scriptural arguments in favour of drunken- 
ness—I beg pardon, I mean in favour of moderate drinking, 
which is, however, ultimately the fons e¢ origo of drunkenness—I 
shall say this only, that wine means primarily the juice, and often, 
as I believe, the unfermented juice of the grape.’ 


And again, p. 21: 


‘I do say this as a plain fact, namely, that drunkenness comes 
from moderate drinking.’ 


As regards ‘unfermented grape-juice,’ spoken of by Canon 
Farrar, it is now actually made and retailed at 24s. the dozen, 
but of course, when opened and decanted, it will not keep.! 
Indeed the possibility of retaining it in the unfermented 
state even in the bottle is a result of comparatively modern 
and improved methods.? 


Of these methods the retailers of unfermented wine have 
all the advantages.* We wish them success ; but what has 
their success, so ensured, to do with the methods open to the 
ancient Hebrews with their skin bottles and earthen jars? 
The ‘ must’ was a beverage from the moment of its production. 
But to build on such a slender basis the theory that ‘ must’ 
represents a standard beverage put away and kept for use, is 
not only to fly in the face of all probability in the nature of 
things, but is to assume that for which not a particle of evi- 


1 For those who wish it put learnedly, we cite Temperance Bible, 
p- 39, footnote . . . ‘atmospheric oxygen, the contact of which Gay- 
Lussac (Aun. de Chim. \xxvi. 245) has shown is (first) necessary to effect 
some change in the gluten whereby it is enabled to set up the process of 
fermentation,’ ‘ 

2 Here is a recipe (footnote on p. 35), dating 1758 A.D... . ‘Put it 
up in very strong but small casks, firmly closed on all sides, by which 
means it will be kept from fermenting. But if it should happen to fall 
into fermentation,’ &c. Thus, in the middle of the eighteenth century, it 
seems to have been as much as ever cenopathic science could accomplish 
to keep it from either fermenting or exploding. 

8 As thus: ‘If a flask filled with grafe-juice, and made air-tight, 
and then kept for a few hours in boiling-water. . . . the wine does not 
now ferment.’—Liebig, 1844. But are we to suppose methods like this to 
have been in use in the days of Moses and the Prophets ? 
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dence has been adduced,' or is, we believe, adducible. But 
a far graver fact is that the Commentators of the Temperance 
Bible, viewed as elucidators of Holy Writ, are hampered 
throughout with their own foregone conclusion that the ethics 
of revelation must be taken care of first, and then the facts 
explained to suit the ethical standpoint. 

We have, however, two pages (xxxvi. and xxxvii.) devoted 
to a catena of authorities to prove the meaning of the term 
wine. But what we want is the quality of the thing. In the 
first place, the catena begins where it ought to leave off, that 
is, later than the close of the Old Testament, with a scrap 
from Hippocrates (?):?—‘yAuve«ds is less fitted to make the 
head heavy. . . than OTHER WINE. Very likely. But does 
the author state that it was not intoxicant? Again, what is 
the value of citing a French authority, 1750, for the assertion, 
‘vin doux is that which has not yet * fermented ?’ 

We will, in the short space at our disposal, try to show 
how such an investigation should be conducted. The Hebrew 
words, the meaning of which should be, if possible, fixed, 
and which are all related to wine except the first, which 
relates to oil, we transletter into English for the convenience 
of the general reader, giving their Hebrew form below. They 
are yitzhar,' ttrésh, yayin, shéhkdr, séve,’dsis, hhemer, mesekh, 
with by-form meseg, shemdrim, hhémétz, ashishah. But pro- 
bably for not half of these shall we be able to find space. 
Convenience of method makes us take first the word yitzhar 
(Authorised Version, ‘oz/’), the importance of which arises 
from its association with ‘wine’ in the phrases ‘wine and 
oil,’ ‘corn, wine, and oil,’ of the Authorised Version. 

This meaning of the Authorised Version for yitzhar is 
controverted by the Temperance editors as being not ‘ oil,’ 


1 As to this matter, the Temperance Commentators never really come 
to the point. If they have any evidence of ‘unfermented wine’ used 
ordinarily as a beverage in store at any period from 1400 to 400 B.C., it 
is to be wished that they would put it tangibly in plain words. As matter 
of fact they have not yet done so. 

2 It should be remembered that his works are loaded with interpola- 
tion. A large portion of what passed under his name is rejected by 
modern criticism. The utmost caution would be needed in receiving 
such alleged testimony, were it not for the very slight weight attaching 
to the words cited. 

8’ This merely points to a stage in the wine-making process Jefore 
fermentation has set in. Every one knows there is such a stage, and most 
now kriow, that, if Nature be left to have her way, unchecked by such 
a process as that referred to in note 1, p. 414, that stage is a very short one. 
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but ‘orchard fruit’ or ‘ olive and orchard fruit.’ This last is 
inadmissible, owing to the distinct and separate position oc- 
cupied by the olive! The close connexion of yitzhar with 
the olive is shown by Zech. iv. 14, where the olive branches of 
the vision are called ‘sons of yitzhar,? (‘ fatness,’ Authorised 
Version mar.), an expression idiomatically proper to their 
function of feeding the lamps with living oil; but which ceases 
to be so if ‘sons of orchard fruit’ be substituted. Again, in 
Job xxiv. 11, we find a verb from the same root. The words 
in the Authorised Version are, ‘Which make ot/ within their 
walls and tread their wine-presses ;’ the latter clause confirming 
the former. And the meaning is further justified by this 
verb’s connexion etymologically with a word meaning light.‘ 
This connexion, taking yz¢zhar to mean oil, may be explained 
either by the shiny, glossy look which oil has and imparts,* or 
through its power of feeding the artificial light of lamps. 
But, yet again, the word yitzhar, occurring so frequently as 
we shall see it does in the famous triad with corn and Zrésh, 
is uniformly ® rendered by ZXasov in the LXX. The passages 
extend impartially over the whole range of the Old Testament, 
from Moses to Nehemiah and Haggai, and the LXX. version 
was made while the Jewish polity under the Mosaic law was 
a living reality, and when the same agricultural processes, 
allowing for slight variety of climate, were going on round 
Alexandria, where the translators lived, and in Palestine, a 
few marches distant. 

To turn to the question of language. From the time of 
Ezra the verbal study of the Law and Prophets dates. One 


1 As seen ina large array of passages, of which Deut. viii. 8 and 
xxviii. 40 are typical specimens. 

2 DYN. 

3 4yny. The LXX. here has followed a totally divergent reading ; 
the verb is I9¥, found in the causative (A7fA77) form, and only here. See 
Gesen. sub v. 

4 The ‘window,’ or range of windows in the ark in Gen. vi. 16, is 
‘¥> and the dual form, D!99¥> means ‘noon-day light, Ps. xcl. 6, e¢ ad. 

5 Cf. the Homeric phrase yiravas . . . fea oridBorras édaig, II. xviii. 

6. 

75, With one exception, in Jer. xxxi. 12 (xxxviii. 12 in LXX.), where the 
context shows them to have followed a different original. Their version 
is cat #fovow én’ ayaba Kupiov, emt yijv cirov kai otvov Kal kapmoay kat 
Krnvav Kai mpoBarev' Kat ora ) Wuxn airav Gorep Evrov Eyxapmroy kai 
ov metvadcovortv ért. The words here spaced are either not in the 
Hebrew, or are very different in sense, and the order of some of the 
other terms is changed. The grave divergencies from the Hebrew also 
manifested in verses 17, 22, 32, and the displacement of the entire sec- 
tion, point in the same direction. 
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direct outcome of that attention directed to the letter of the 
Old Testament was the LXX. This word yztzhar, as we shall 
show—parallel in this respect to ¢érésh—retains in Haggai 
and Nehemiah the same sense which it had in the books of 
Moses. No change had come over its meaning in Babylon 
to mislead the student. The LXX. translators had, in personal 
familiarity and autoptic evidence, the best opportunity of in- 
formation ; and the matter was one of great importance to be 
known, yet too direct and simple for mistake to be possible, 
Therefore, we regard the LXX. authority on such a point as 
this as carrying the greatest weight.' Thus the statement 
(Temperance Bible, p. 47), ‘this is a case, as a reference to the 
original will evince, in which the Jews of the Captivity seem 
to have lost the true and certain sense of the words ¢#vésh and 
yttzhar (vine and orchard fruit), and to have narrowed their 
meaning, is without any foundation. The words appear in 
Nehemiah v. 11, and Haggai i. 11, in similar context, and with 
the same sense as they do in Numbers xviii. 12. We view 
it, then, as established that yitzhar is an oleaginous liquid, 
and, therefore, no presumption can be drawn from it that 
ttrésh, when coupled with it, means solid fruit. 

We proceed next, then, to discuss ¢érdsh. This is said 
(Temperance Bible, p. xxiv. 47 et al.), to mean ‘vine fruit.’ This 
is startling, when we have a proper distinct word alike for 
grape? and for cluster,‘ as well as the comprehensive }!> gazzz, 

1 No support from ancient versions and commentators is alleged in 
the Zemperance Bible for the notion that yz#zhar means ‘ orchard fruit,’ 
or indeed anything else than the product of the olive. Of course, we are 
met by the equally widely diffused array of passages in which the word 
WY shemen occurs for ‘oil. The LXX. render both by €Aaoy, as they 
render both ¢ivésh and yayin by oivos. It is likely that yfzhar represents 
a crude form of shemen, as, we shall see further, ¢ivésh probably may of 
yayin. Observe, also, that where oil-is used as, for food, e.g. in the long 
and notable chapter, Numbers vii., in which it is so found twelve times, 
shemen always occurs, and so of oil for the lamps, Exodus xxvii. 21 ef a/. 
Yet the passage, Zech. iv. 14, above cited makes it likely that yé#zhar 
might be used for burning. It probably was a coarse unctuous liquid 
containing much separable matter, and when clarified from this the result 


was shemen, and a residuum,—that perhaps, known to Latin writers as 
amurca. 


2? Some might be apt to infer from the verb ‘ gather’ being directly 
applied to it that the /rud¢ ztse/f of the olive must be the proper meaning 
of yitzhar. But we see in Jerem. xl. 10, before cited, ‘gather’ applied to 
shemen, and even to yayin, which all allow to be properly not fruit, but 
oil and-wine. In short, the idiom or #sus /oguendi puts the yield or pro- 
duce of the fruit for the fruit itself, although that produce might be liquid 
and the fruit solid. Even so the verb ‘eat’ is used commonly of ¢irdésh 
and yitzhar, as well as of wheat or bread. : 

3 y- * Sous, 
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‘summer fruit? Authotised Version ” Jer. xl. 10, 12. But 
if t#rdsh be the crude or early form of yayzn, it is not unlikely 
that a people symbolised by the vine, and whose national 
existence was influenced so largely by its culture and use, 
should have had a distinct word for that crude form. On 
such a question as this, the oft-recurring triad, ‘ corn, wine, and 
oil,’ proves nothing, nor does the use, as shown in note 2, p. 417, 
of the words‘ eat’ and ‘ gather, as applied equally to the three. 
But when Nehemiahi(x. 37, Heb. 38), in an enumeration of 
firstfruits; after ‘the fruit of all manner of trees,’ introduces 
ttrésh with yitshar, it is likely that the two have the same 
consistency, which we have shown in yztzhar to be that of a 
liquid. But Isaiah lxii. 8, raises this likelihood to a certainty : 
‘The sons of the stranger shall not drink thy trdsh; the 
parallel clause being ‘. . . will not give thy corn to be meat 
for thine enemies.’ Again, ‘the fats shall overflow! with ¢évdsh 
and yitzhar’ (Joel ii. 24), confirms this view, and may be ex- 
plained without doubt as of the press-receptacles and their 
liquid contents, in contrast with the solid stores of the previous 
clause. Nor is any other explanation so simply reasonable. 
The verb is here causative (hiphil) in sense. The presses are 
the causative agency, the floods of liquid proceeds are the re- 
sult. How could there be any causative agency exercised by 
them on the so/id material ?* 

It is hardly worth noting after this that the LXX. Ver- 
sion here has irepyvOyjoovras, ‘shall overflow,’ exactly our 
Authorised Version. A sister text is Joel iii. (in Heb. iv.) 13, 
where the verb has no object, ‘the fats overflow.’* This 
enables us to settle with greater certainty the remaining 
text which governs this inquiry, Prov. iii. 10, ‘So shall thy 
barns be filled with plenty, and thy presses burst out with 
ttrésh, The parallelism seems at once obviously in favour 


1 The verb here rendered ‘ overflow’ (1?Y}), when used of abundance, 
is only used of liquid abundance, the parallel being Ps, Ixv. Io, where 
the same verb (in its pilpel form, { aeRYM) appears in a context which one 
might say is saturated with the image of moisture and wetness, as in 
verse 9, where the Authorised Version has—‘ Thou visitest the earth, and 
waterest it.’ 

2 Nyy KAYA DIBPT Apyiny IZ NipDID a7 is the text of Joel ii. 24. 

3 The 7. emperance ‘Bible Commentary is equal to the occasion, and 
has its answer ready : ‘ We may consider that the Prophet represents the 
presses as causing the ¢évdsh and yitzhar to run into them’ (note ad loc.) ! 
This is, as we said above, a crucial text, and it is necessary to prove that 
somehow or other it should zo¢ mean what it does mean ; but we cannot 
congratulate the Temperance Commentator on his success. 

* The LXX. here read imepexyeire ; they probably read the Hebrew 
verb differently pointed, but its general meaning is rendered as in ii. 24. 
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of an opposition of liquid to solid elements, as our Autho- 
rised Version and the LXX.! take it. The Hebrew verb is 
WD yiphrdtet, and has ¢érdsh for its direct object. The 
idea is, not that the liquid bursts the presses (an action 
which might equally be ascribed to the pressure of a solid), 
but comes from them in such volume as though a reservoir 
burst. The verb is merely as the Latin rwmpo, but takes an 
object of the liquid itself, as Hebrew verbs of liquid. action 
often do, ¢g. as in the well-known phrase, ‘a land flowing 
(with) milk and honey,’ and as we have seen -im Joel ii. 24. 
By comparing these examples and those given below? the 
construction throws a clear light upon the meaning, given 
faithfully in the Authorised Version. These passages, then, 
taken together, clearly establish the character of -tévésh as a 
liquid, nor can they be invalidated by any number of pas- 
sages in which the verbs ‘eat’ and ‘gather’ are applied 
promiscuously to it, as in all these instances there is a nearer 
object, ‘corn,’ the feeling for which guides the selection of. the 
verb. Besides, we find in Ezek. xvi. 13, ‘thou didst eat flour, 
honey, and oz/’ * (shemen) ; and we have seen from Jeremiah 
that men spoke of ‘gathering wine’ (yayin). Either, then, 
shemen and yayin do not cover a liquid meaning, or yitzhar 
and ¢érésh do. Thus the Authorised Version of Prov. iii. 10 
is established—a passage which the Temperance Bible con- 
sumes something less than a page of close print in explaining 
away into ‘thy wine presses shall teem (as if ready to break 
down) with the produce of thy vines.’ The editors say of 
tirdsh, p. xxiv, ‘Nothing but a foregone conclusion, fostered 
by a mistranslation of ancient and modern versions—ver- 
sions which traditionally sustain and deceive each other, could 
have hindered scholars from perceiving the true sense of this 
word... We see from the above specimens what this confident 
tone of superior wisdom is worth.‘ 


1 (va mipmAnrat Ta Tapteid Gov TANT porns air (or cirov) oivm 8€ ai Anvoi 


cov ékBdvfwow. Liddell and Scott render the last verb by ‘to gush out.’ 

* Other instances are: Jer. ix. 17, IYBVEVY) AYOI ay AY 
saypady that our eyes may run down (with) tears, and our eyes gush out 
(with) waters; Job xxxvi. 28, Savy, DYPMY A>Y TWA which the clouds 
drop and distil. 

5 Of course the three substances mixed in a sort of sweet unctuous 
paste might easily be understood. 

* A subsidiary passage is found in Hag. ii. 16, where again solid and 
liquid stores are contrasted. The Authorised Version is faithful here. 
‘One came to an heap of twenty (measures), there. were but. ten, when 
one came to the pressfat for to draw out fifty (vessels) out of the press, 


there were but twenty.’ The ‘heap’ is the corn-heap of Cant. vii. 3 
EE2 
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We repeat the argument from the LXX. urged before 
with respect of yitzhar, although the induction from the 
above passages is rigorous and needs no such support. They 
render it in all but two passages, which we proceed to examine, 
by olvos, not distinguishing it from yayzm ; just as our Au- 
thorised Version often calls both indiscriminately ‘wine, 
although ¢érésh is often distinguished as ‘new wine.’ There are, 
however, two passages in which ¢érésh is not rendered in the 
LXX. by olvos. The first is Is, Ixv. 8,‘As the new wine (¢érdsh) 
is found in the cluster, and one saith, Destroy it not ; for a bles- 
ing is in it.’ Here the LXX. have o pw€, ‘grape,’ which at a glance 
spoils the whole poetry of the passage. The notion of ‘find- 
ing’ a ‘grape’ in a ‘cluster’ hardly admits of serious discus- 
sion, any more than finding water in the sea, or wool -on a 
sheep’s back. The same would apply to finding ‘vine fruit,’ 
for what else, the cluster being of a vine, should one find? 
The passage is to be explained by Hos. ix. 10, ‘I found Israel 
like grapes in the wilderness. The idea is that of one clear- 
ing away the wild growth, with a view to culture, and finding 
one natural product worth retaining, which makes him ex- 
claim, ‘No: keep that, destroy it not, though the rest are 
destroyed.’ It is easy to see, however, that the LXX. were 
governed by the parallel member, ‘ so will I do for my servants’ 
sakes, that I may not destroy them all.’ Their notion is that 
of a remnant abiding when the majority is destroyed, and for 
this they deemed the last grape left on the stalk the proper 
image, and so wrested the letter under the guidance, as they 
thought, of the spirit of the passage. The other passage is 
Hos. iv. 11, where the Authorised Version has, ‘whoredom and 
wine and new wine take away the heart.’ Here they render 
it by pé@vopa, ‘intoxication,’ besides altering, as shown 
below,' the relation of subject and object. And here again 
their deference to the spirit of the passage impaired their 
faithfulness to the letter. These two exceptions, however, 
to the normal rendering of ¢érdshk, prove nothing; save so 


Ruth iii. 7. The pressfat is the same word as in Prov. iii. 10, 3 yekeu, 
the ‘ press’ is the same as in Isaiah lxiii. 3, ‘ I have trodden the wine-press 
alone, viz. MD) pzréh. The verb rendered ‘draw out’ is that of Isaiah 
Xxx. 14, ‘to draw water out of the pit, viz. \WM Ahdsaph. This last 
parallel shows that liquid is intended. Yet the Temperance Commenta- 
tors, p. 26, render it ‘to take fifty (clusters): the foorah, THE FRUIT- 
HOUSE, had but twenty,’ explaining further ‘grape-fruit, which, in its 
abundance, is awaiting the treading.’ The parallels we have cited show 
that this is utterly baseless, as indeed it is against the whole spirit of the 


passage. 
1 Tlopveiay kai oivoy kai peOvopa édé£aro 7) Kapdia Aaod pov, LXX. 
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far as they assist to prove the rule. But the two passages 
taken together have an important aspect, for they effectually 
upset the whole principle upon which the Zemperance Bible 
builds itself. No one can read the text in Hosea without 
feeling that a malignant misleading influence is ascribed to 
the triad there. The context shows that ‘taking the heart’ 
from its due allegiance is meant. TZ¢#résh, then, is one of 
these malignant agencies, and yet on ¢érésh the blessing is 
pronounced by the prophet, Isaiah Ixv. 8; and this, be it ob- 
served, is utterly irrespective of the sense fixed on ¢irdsh. 
Now the principle of the Temperance Bible may be said to be 
that the wine which is so sacred a creature as yayin (see 
further) commonly is, cannot be that denounced as a ‘ mocker,’ 
as ‘biting like a serpent,’ ‘stinging like an adder,’ &c. There- 
fore, two kinds at least of yayin are necessary, distinct from 
each other as Gerizim and Ebal, the one to bear the blessing, 
the other the curse. Indeed, somewhat superfluously, five 
supposed senses of yayin are pointed out, pp. xxi, xxiii. But 
ttrésh is allowed only one. If, then, a single sense of ¢irdsh 
can bear alike the bane of Hosea and the blessing of Isaiah, 
why take all this pains to elaborate a duplicate meaning for 
yayin ? Surely this involves the total collapse of the argument. 

The passage from Sennacherib’s message to the Jews 
under Hezekiah (2 Kings xxiii. 32, Isaiah xxxvi. 17) is 
worth a brief notice! There the order of terms is per- 
muted,? by which the products of the land are described ; so 
that instead of ‘corn and vineyards’ forming one pair, and 
1 The other passages in which ¢ivésh occurs, mostly in connexion 


with corn (or bread) and oil (yé¢zhar) or with one of them, are as 
follows :— 

Gen. xxvii. 28, 37, Isaac’s blessing to Jacob, ‘ corn and ¢irésh,’ 

Numb. xviii. 12, the triad of products. 

Deut. xi. 14, xii. 17, xiv. 23, xviii. 4, xxviii. 51, the same triad. 

Deut. xxxiii. 28, ‘corn and éirdsh.’ 

Judges ix. 13, fable of the trees ; ‘my ¢irdsh.’ 

2 Kings xviii. 32, cf. Is. xxxvi. 17, discussed further on. 

2 Chron. xxxii. 28, the same triad. 

Ps. iv. 7, Heb. 8, corn and ¢irdsh. 

Nehem. v. I1, x. 40, xiii, 5, 12, the same triad. 

Is, xxiv. 7, f#vdsh alone. 

Jer. xxxi. 12 (in LXX. xxxviii. 12), the same triad. 

Hos. ii. 8, Heb. 10, 22, Heb. 24, the same triad, vii. 14, corn and 
tirdsh, ix. 2, tirésh alone, after ‘ floor and wine-press.’ 

Joel i. 10, the same triad. 

Micah vi. 14 (Heb. 15), discussed further on. 

Haggai i. 11, the same triad. 

Zech. ix. 17, ‘corn and ¢irésh,’ 


2 By what is called a yvaopds or ‘crossing’ cf the terms like the 
Greek letter x. 
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‘bread and ¢#résh’ another pair, we read ‘a land of corn and 
tirésh, of bread and vineyards.’ This instance of rhetorical 
inversion, however, will not mislead any one. The sense is 
plainly as if the words had been properly paired, 2.¢. térdsh is 
that result of the vineyard on which human skill has stamped 
its form, corresponding to ‘bread’ as the similar result of 
corn. In other words, it is not the raw produce but the 
manufactured wine. 

Nor should we pass without notice Mic. vi. 15, ‘Thou shalt 
tread the olives, but thou shalt not anoint thee with oil (shemen) ; 
and ¢irésh, but shalt not drink yayin.’ Here, unquestionably, 
tivésh is put, as grammarians say, catachrestically, for the 
fruit-trodden,' corresponding with ‘olive,’ and, as the passage 
is poetical, this falls justly within the scope of poetic licence. 

The result, then, at which we arrive is that the name 
tirésh is given to the expressed juice, which at a later stage of 
its existence was termed yayin, but that either name might, 
by the usus loquendi, be given to the fruit-crop itself. How 
long the juice was ¢érosh before it became yayin is a question 
which cannot be definitely answered.2, The Mishna here helps 
us a little. That which was offered as a ‘drink-offering ’ is 
always yayin or shéthkdr, never tirdsh, and the Mishna disquali- 
fies yayin for that purpose at less than forty days, whether 
reckoned from the conversion of the juice into yayin, or 
from its first issue from the grape, is not clear, but probably 
the latter; inasmuch as a rival opinion is cited that it was 
qualified when first it began to trickle in the press.? And 


1 This is confirmed by a rhetorical passage in Deut. xxviii. 39, which 
literally stands thus : ‘ Thou shalt plant vineyards. . . but shall: neither 
drink of the wine nor gather, for the worms shall eat.’ The Authorised 
Version inserts in italics ‘the grapes’ after ‘ gather,’ and, not in italics, 
‘them’ after ‘eat.’ But we are glad to agree for once with the Temperance 
Commentators that this is incorrect, although the error is very slight. 
‘Wine’ is the real object of ‘gather,’ just as we have seen in Jer. xl. 12, 
a passage of mere prose narrative, ‘they gathered yayin and summer 
fruits ;’ for yayin had become by the time of that prophet an ordinary 
word for the crop itself, the rhetoric of one age supplying the current 
phrases of the later. 

2 It is idle to quote Columella, Pliny, and Roman writers de re rustica 
on such a point of Scriptural antiquity. By their time the accumulated 
intercourse of the ovézs terrarum had multiplied skilled processes, some- 
what as in modern Europe at this day. We will not attempt to be wise 
beyond what is written, nor seek to draw aline where there are no points 
fixed. At all times, even in so limited a country as Palestine, there would 
probably be a large enough variety of kinds of vintage to make the line 
between ¢ivésh and yayin a variable one. 

3 ¢ Quod vinum xl. dierum libatum sit in altare (Dy) D°VD9N 73 3)’ 
Mishna, Surenhus. iv. pp. 351-2 ; and comp. 2d. 382, ‘ neque enim fit vinum 
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probably for the purposes of the Sanctuary this may be ac- 
cepted as distinguishing yayin from ¢irédsh. It would be 
dangerous, however, to infer that popular language observed 
the same limit. It seems more probable from the. nature of 
things, in the absence of evidence, that the name ¢éréshk con- 
tinued until the next year’s vintage drove it out; just as in 
a family the youngest child is ‘baby’ until a successor to 
the title appears. Thus we are brought to the sense of the 
Alexandrine and New Testament word yAzdxos. 

That this, as understood in New Testament times, meant 
an intoxicant is clear from Acts ii. 13, 15. The same fact is 
no less clearly established with regard to Syrian wines in the 
present day.' If there was any difference in the Mosaic and 
prophetic age, we may be quite sure that the difficulty of 
keeping unfermented wine would be greater rather than less 
in that early period than now, or at the Christian era. Upon 
this figment of unfermented wine? being an element of 
household diet, the Zemperance Bible Commentary may be 
said, affirmatively, to be built. Negatively it rests on the 
principle of ignoring the attitude of Divine wisdom with 
regard to human joy, and wine as its instrument, which we 
proceed to touch upon now. In this last respect it misses the 
key-note, and is in perpetual discord by consequence. 

We turn next to the word yayin, and will take a few. key- 


libaminis (D3 }') nisi profluxerit in vinarium ; and the opposite opinion 
of R. de Barthenora, ‘quod ab eo momento quo vinum incipiat defluere, 
vinum libaminis fieri possit.’ As regards the age of wine, we read, vol. v. 
th. or5.% yey vinum vetus quod xil. est mensium, et cuius rubedo iam 
transiit’ (citing Prov. xxiii. 31), ‘unde apparet vinum esse melius.dum 
rubet.’ Thus it was ‘wine’ at forty days old, it was ‘old wine’ at twelve 
months ; and probably ¢i7ésh may have been used in contradistinction 
to sometimes the one sometimes the other of these. 

1 A gentleman who passed all his early life in or near Jerusalem, 
well known to the present writer, states the case as follows :—‘ When 
wine is’ quite new, and before it has done fermenting, it is very palatable, 
and, as it continues to give off gas, it “ prickles” the tongue and palate, 
and consequently tastes refreshing ; it is, however, very intoxicating. I 
have drunk it myself, and I well remember feeling the effect of it in all 
my veins—they seemed to be alive with it. I can quite understand the 
meaning of one’s being “drunk with new wine.” Again, unfermented 
grape juice cannot be kept—it will ferment ; and if it was intended that 
the unfermented juice should be drunk, then the drinking could only 
have taken place during six weeks or two months in the year.’ This 
testimony may be taken as representing the present state of things in 
Palestine. 

2 The same authority adds: ‘The juice is sometimes boiled and 
made into a syrup, a sort of thin treacle, but no one in his senses 
would call that a refreshing drink, and ‘I have never heard of such a 
thing as unfermented juice of the grape being used as a beverage.’ 
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passages first, as in the case of ¢érésh, It occurs in Hos. ii. 9, 
in a context which shows that it was enjoyed as a blessing of 
God, and forfeited by His displeasure. Similar in tenor is 
Deut. xxviii. 39, already referred to, although yayin, as we 
have seen, there stands by the usus loquendi for vine fruit. 
Similar again is Jer. xlviii. 33, where the blessing of God is 
threatened to be withdrawn from Moab, and particularised in 
the instance yayin ; ‘I have caused it, says the Prophet, ‘to 
fail from the wine-presses ;’ although here again the precise 
term would be ¢irésh. The ‘drink-offering’ to Jehovah is 
nearly always yayin, rarely shéhkdr (see Num. xxviii. 7), 
never ¢ivédsh. The passages prescribing it are Ex. xxix. 40, 
Lev. xxiii. 13, Num. xv. 5, 7, 10, xxviii. 14, Deut. xxxii. 
38. In reference to this, Hos. ix. 4, says, ‘they shall not 
offer yayin to Jehovah .. . their sacrifices shall be unto you 
the bread of mourners.’ We recognise here the element of 
festive joy as that which the libation embodied, and the 
absence of which gave the solemnity a mournful aspect. This 
prophetic comment on Mosaic ritual is noteworthy. The 
Lord Himself ‘rejoices in His works, Ps. civ. 31; and of 
them the vine is a prime creature. Human joy is acceptable 
to Him, for ‘thou shalt eat before the Lord thy God, and 
thou shalt rejoice ’— Deut. xii. 7, xiv. 26.1 Of this joy yayin 
is a stimulant, Ps. civ. 15.2. Again, in the fable of the trees, 
Judg. ix. 13, the vine says, ‘Shall I leave my ¢érésh which 
gladdens God and man?’ the olive, verse 12, ‘ Shall I leave 
my fatness which hcnours God and man,’ each tree referring 
plainly to the highest function of its consummated product, 
the libations and unctions of the sanctuary, and ¢érésh thus 
standing really for yayin. Thus far relates to religious and 
festive joy ; of social joy, and yayin as an element of it, we 
shall see more further on. 

Akin to the sacred uses of wine in the Old Testament, we 
put naturally the blessing of Judah, Gen. xlix. 11, 12. Its 
difficulty hinges in the words, ‘his eyes shall be red with 
wine (yayiz) ;’ so Authorised Version, and we think rightly.’ 


1 Let the simple word ‘rejoice’ be looked out in any concordance. 
Nearly half the Old Testament references will be found to be to the 
exhortations, &c. to joy in the Book of Psalms. 

2 We have here the triad, yayin, shemen, and bread, each with its 
proper function annexed ; that of yayiw is, ‘making the heart of man 
rejoice,’ and it is noteworthy that the phrase is the very same as that in 
Ps, xix. 9, applied to ‘the statutes of the Lord.’ The latter passage has 


abonbivp, the former viig7325 nn, 
5 Here the abundance of the vine and its products being the staple 
of the blessing (concealing, of course in its type, a spiritual privilege 
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The passage being poetical, all that we have to admit is 
poetical hyperbole, and the difficulty vanishes. There is but 
one illustrative parailel, that of Prov. xxiii. 29, ‘who hath 
redness of eyes?’ to which ‘the habitual drunkard’ is vir- 
tually the answer. But in Gen. the inspired Hebrew does 
not stay to consider on which side of sobriety would lie the 
measure of indulgence, which, in point of prose and fact, 
would produce the appearance in question. He is only in 
quest of an impressive word-picture. Our Lord, to make an 
impressive example, takes more than once an unjust man.! 
The moral factor, honesty, disappears in the example, as that 
of sobriety in the picture.? 

Before we pass from the sacred aspect of wine, sacred 
abstinence naturally engages us. The priests were forbidden 
yayin and shéhkér at the time of their ministration, Lev. x. 9 ; 
and a tradition, which the historical context favours, connects 
that prohibition with the sin of Nadab and Abihu (20, 1-7), 
as committed under intoxication ; cf. Ezek. xliv. 21. 

The Nazarite* rule is laid down in Num. vi. 3, 4, and 20, 
and summarised in the case of Samson, and that of his 
mother while expecting his birth, Judges xiii. 4, 7, 14. Amos 
ii. 12, mentions Nazarites led to break their vow, which ex- 
tended to everything that cometh of the vine, fruit included, 
and every maceration (77¥%)‘ of it. There is, therefore, no 


which is beside our present purpose), the exuberant enjoyment of them 
is the first accessory, as illustrating that abundance. ‘ Washing his gar- 
ments’ therein, is of course hyperbolic, at least we have no record of any 
such fact, but for the idea, cf. Is. lxiii. 1-3. The next verse varies the 
image, but retains the hyperbole. Indulgence to the highest point is the 
idea which the strain requires. Not that drunkenness or its symptoms 
are to be looked for as a concomitant. None but a soul lost in prose 
could suppose that. The face-mark of ‘redness’ is purely symbolical of 
the unstinted supply. But if we wz/7 reduce poetry to logic, it would be 
formulated as follows : 

All who have abundance of strong drink have redness of eyes, 

Judah has redness of eyes, 

.*. Judah has abundance of strong drink. 
Hence the major premiss is hyperbolical, and the middle undistributed, 
but there is no term involving either sobriety or drunkenness. 

1 In the unjust judge of S. Luke xviii. 1-8, and the unjust steward of 
S. Luke xvi. 1-12. 

2 As another instance of hyperbole, take Is. Ixii. 5, ‘As a young 
man marrieth a virgin, so shall ‘hy sons marry thee. 

8 The, Rechabites were not Israelites, and their case is illustrative 
only té point a moral; calling thus for no special notice. But theirs 
was a much larger than merely vinous abstinence. Their locus classicus is 
Jer. xxxv. 2-14. 

* Mishna, Surenhus. ii. p. 164, "3 cap. 6. Maimon. note: omnis 
maceratio vini dicitur Mw». 
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pretence for representing fermented drink as specially incon- 
sistent with the standard of purity required of them.! 

And this is, perhaps, the place to remark that, had there 
been in the Old Testament period the smallest trace of any 
such feeling with regard to fermented grape-juice as the Tem- 
perance Commentators maintain, the ritual distinction of clean 
and unclean supplied a means of giving easy expression to it. 
That distinction leaves its finger-mark almost everywhere on 
Hebrew social life, on furniture, clothing, and. a: multitude of 
minor details, as well. as notoriously on solid diet, but with 
regard to drink, we have not a single word ; and this in spite 
of the recorded examples of Noah and Lot giving an historic 
justification to it. Can there be.a stronger presumption in. 
favour of fermented liquors than this negative evidence 
furnishes ? 

We pass to the passages which make yayz an article of 
ordinary provision, merchandise, &c. Few of them call for 
any special notice. They may mostly be barely enumerated, 
as Gen. xiv. 18 (Melchizedek), xxvii. 25 (Isaac’s feast), Deut. 
vii: 13, xi. 14, xxix. 6, where its absence is noticed as a 
privation in the desert, 1 Chron. ix. 29 (overseers of wine), 
xii. 40, xxvii. 27 (cellars), 2 Chron. ii. 10, 15, xi. 11, Nehem. 
ii. I, v.15, 18, xiii. 15, Prov. xxi. 17, Is. lv. i.(coupled with milk, 
both figuratively), Jer. xl. 10, Dan. i. 8, 16, x. 3 (Daniel's ab- 
stinence), Hag. ii. 12 (included in the casuistry of pollution). 
We reserve for remark 2 Sam. xvi. 2. There the yayin is 
‘that such as be faint in the wilderness may drink. . The 
same feeling which prompts the Alpine tourist always to have 
a reserve of brandy in. his knapsack, for a reserve of brandy 
means, to him, a reserve of strength, and, perhaps, a last chance 
of life, seems illustrated here. Here, then, common sense 
suggests that the yayinx was fermented and alcoholic.” 


1 Rather, its idea was.that as. the Hebrew was to be.unlike the 
Gentile, so the Nazarite was to be unlike other Hebrews. He was cut 
off from that whole sphere of indulgence which formed temporally the 
peculiar crown of Judah’s blessing. No such prominent unlikeness.could 
be fixed upon to differentiate him from his brethren as abstinence from 
vineyard produce. To realise. the severity of this social. demarcation, 
we must first realise the extent to which that produce in.every form 
entered into the every-day diet of the Hebrew, as it does at this day with 
their successors in the land. 

2 It may be that some physiologists afarm that there is no strength 
and even no heat directly derivable from alcohol. Still as matter of fact 
alcoholic drink has that in it which enables a man, when exhausted, to 
meet a sudden call upon him. We grant that it may be by way of 
anticipating the strength which ought to serve for a future day, as. when 
a man spends capital as if it were income: but the fact remains. 
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There is also a remarkable passage in Deut. xiv. 26. The 
previous verse (23) prescribes eating the ‘tithe of corn, wine 
(ttrésh), and oil (yitzhar), before the Lord in the place which 
He shall choose to place His name there.’ But a dispensation 
in case of local remoteness was allowed. The tithe might 
then be sold for money to be spent ‘for whatsoever thy soul 
lusteth after, for oxen, or for sheep, or for wine, or for strong 
drink, &c. Here, from the previous detail, corn, ¢érésh, and 
yttzhar have disappeared, and their place is simply taken by 
‘wine and strong drink’ (yayin and shéhkér.)\ Then follows 
the precept to’‘ rejoice. Of this joy, wine and strong drink 
are regarded as a tributary factor under Divine ordinance, 
even at the risk of the carnal element predominating ; for 
that such risk, under such circumstances, would be insepar- 
able from human nature—even from that of the abstemious 
Semitic race—we may be sure, if experience can teach us 
anything. Hence we see how easily Eli might: have mis- 
judged Hannah. At a festive season, under this dispensation, 
there would doubtless be cases to justify his suspicion even of 
a Hebrew matron. 

In this part of our subject may be grouped a few passages 
which show yayin as directly ministering, not to the excep- 
tionally festive, but to the ordinary joy of humanity, or 
effacing its sorrows and cares.. The whole vintaging process, 
like that of harvesting, is flooded with joy; see Is. xvi. Io, 
‘there shall be no singing or shouting in the vineyards, the 
treaders shall tread out no wine in their presses. I ‘have 
made the (77°) shout of joy to cease.’ ! 

Akin to these passages, in which the vintagirg is hailed 
with a shout of joy, and the absence of its products with a 
wail of woe, are some which speak of yayin as an element of 
either uncensured festivity or censurable luxury... Such are 


1 In Is, xxiv. 6 foll., the curse is depicted as devouring: the’ land, 
‘ tirésh is in mourning, the vine languid, the merry-hearted sigh’. ... with 
song they no more shall drink yayzm, bitter shall shéhkér be. to -its 
drinkers.” Then follows in verse 11 ‘there is a cry for wine in the 
streets. The word for ‘cry’ (MM)¥) is the same as that in Jer. xiv. 2, 
depicting the cry caused by the agonies of drought, and is used by the 
Psalmist in clxiv. 14, for the cry of distress in the streets of an im- 
poverished city. The blotting out of joy is'thus the signal of the ‘cry 
for wine’ to efface its opposite ; cf. the well-known passage, Prov. xxx1. 
6, 7 (the-earlier context belongs to another portion of our subject). ‘Give 
shéhkér to the perishing and yayzx to the bitter of soul, let him drink and 
forget,’ &c., on which the Temperance Commentary has, of course, its 
view, ‘ watering down’ the text to its own level. But it seems quite in 
the spirit of the passages before cited to take it in literal simplicity. 
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Gen. xliii. 34 (Joseph and brethren),' Esther v. 6, vii. 2, 7, 8, 
Job i. 13, 18, Cant. i. 4, Is. v. 11, 12, Amos vi. 6. 

We pass, in conclusion, to the passages where yayin, or 
this and shéhkér combined, are allied with drunkenness ; most 
of them are too well known to need citation verbatim. The 
instances of actual drunkenness are rare. They are those of 
Noah, Gen. ix. 20-24; Lot, xix. 32; Nabal, 1 Sam. xxv. 
36-38 ; Uriah ‘made drunk’ by David, 2 Sam. xi. 13 ; Elah, 
1 Kings xvi.9; and Benhadad, xx. 16.2 In the first three 
only is a liquor named, and it is yayin. The passages which 
rebuke drunkenness are chiefly in the Hagiographa and Pro- 
phets. They are Prov. xx. I, xxiii. 20, 21 ; cf. Deut. xxi. 20, 
Prov. xxiii. 31, 32,3 xxxi. 4, 5, the last being a warning to 
kings and princes against perversion of justice under the in- 
fluence of drink. Isaiah’s denunciation in v. 11, 22, of those 
who ‘ follow strong drink, who continue until night’ will bear 
comparison with that of Juvenal, iv. 137, 138: 


‘ Luxuriam imperii veterem, noctesque Neronis 
Iam medias, aliamque famem, quem pulmo Falerno 
Arderet.’ 


It includes both yayin and shéhkér, and the ‘mingling’ the 
latter, in verse 22, probably refers to drugging‘ it, with a view 
to increase its potency. The remaining passages which refer 
to drunkenness, whether physical or figurative of judicial de- 


? No liquor is mentioned here, but wine and beer were both drunk 
in Egypt. The Hebrew phrase is \py 373¥) 4AY.. The last verb 
often denotes intoxication, but need not be so taken. Rather the exhila- 
ration which we see so commonly associated with wine is intended ; cf. 
Hag. i. 6, where the gifts of God fall short of due effect, human neglect 
of Him thwarting their intent, ‘Ye drink, but are not filled with drink’ 


(raphy) ny’) ze. the joy follows not the cup : it did in Joseph’s 
feast of reconciliation. The last verb is the same in both passages. 

2 We need not include in the list Amnon. The expression used of 
him and Boaz (2 Sam. xiii. 28, Ruth iii. 7), ‘his heart was merry’ (Heb. 
50; ‘ good’); adding, in the former case, ‘ with wine,’ need imply no more 
than the unguarded freedom of a convivial meeting, which, in Amnon’s 
case, gave the assassins their opportunity. The same expression is 
used of Ahasuerus, Esther i. 10, in his demand resented by Vashti as an 
indignity. 

* Prov. xxiii. 13, may be rendered, ‘Look not on the yayin when it 
shows its redness, when it gives its eye (bead or lucid bubble) in the cup, 
when it goes (down) straight.’ For this last expression cf. Cant. vii. 9, 
Heb. 10, ‘the best wine that goeth (down) for my beloved straight.’ For 
Prov. xxiii. 32, the Authorised Version may stand. Thus the serpent’s 
sting and adder’s bite are ascribed to yayin. 


* See Cant. viii. 2, mp yD p79 of wine spiced. 
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mentation, tremendous as is the vigour of their language, add 
nothing to the argument. 

There exist no data for absolutely settling the question 
whether the Paschal wine-cup, and therefore the original wine- 
cup of the Christian Eucharist, contained unfermented wine. 
But the strong probability is that the wine was fermented in 
both. The identity of principle between the leaven of bread 
and the fermentation of wine is not obvious; and there is the 
best reason for supposing nothing as known on the subject in 
Mosaic antiquity which involves even the rudiments of che- 
mistry. Under such circumstances difference in words implies 
a difference in the view of things. The Hebrews applied 
shéhkér to wine, beer, and other similar liquors generically, 
because they detected the same intoxicant character obvious 
on experience in all. But they called ‘leaven’ arid ‘leavened 
substance’ by totally different words.' Again, as regards the 
use of leaven, the insertion of it in a lump of dough was an 
intentional act on the breadmaker’s part. How could the 
simple and natural effect of the atmosphere on the juices of 
the grape be probably viewed as having, for the purposes of 
the legislator, anything akin to this, even assuming that the 
knowledge existed of their identity in physical? principle? 

The Temperance Commentators on Exod. xii. 18 foll. prefer 
to say, p. 28, ‘The prohibition against the presence of ferment 
and the use of all /ermented articles is very explicit, &c. 
This strikes us as a warping of the text to suit their own 
prejudices. But it is a fair specimen of the spirit of the 
volume. Jewish expositors apply the Paschal prohibition of 
‘leaven’ to solids only, including, however, the various kinds 
of grain that have fermented, and the liquors made from 
them, but freely allowing fermented wine.’ 


: “ky seér, leaven, OM hhametz, leavened bread, &c. The latter 
term furnishes, under the form 7M the name for ‘vinegar,’ but this is 
because it merely means ‘ soured,’ which again shows that mere obvious 
facts of sense guided the view. The Rabbis give a similar name to a 
class of drink which they, it is believed, prohibited at the Passover as 
akin to leaven, but this belongs to a probably later period than the New 
‘Testament. 

2 The word expressing fermentation as characteristic of liquor in 
Hebrew is, however, not shehkér, but hhemer ; see note 1, p. 430. 

3 Of course, particular Hebrew families or communities can conduct 
their Passover on non-alcoholic principles if they please. But if there had 
been anvuniversal extemporising of unfermented wine from store-grapes 
at Passover in the New Testament period, is it possible that such a 
heavy additional tax of labour could have left no trace of itself whatever 
in contemporary and Talmudic literature? As for diluted dis (the well- 
known treacly decoction of wine) being used, the notion is a mere device 
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baie of space compel us to compress into a note! the 
results of our investigation as regards the other words enume- 
rated on p. 415 ante. 


of the Temperance expositors, without a particle of evidence (7emperance 
Bible Commentary on S. Matt. xxvi. 26, 39). 

1 These are :-—1. Shehkér, ‘strong drink? Authorised Version, probably 
derived from a root involving the basis of the idea of intoxication, as the kin- 
dred verb in Arabic means to ‘ stop up’ or ‘close by stopping; ’ so Delitzsch 
on Isaiah v. 11, who rejects the notion of its connexion with ‘sugar’ and 
sweetness, which he refers to another root, that of suékar, Arabic, 
odxxapt (Arrian), sactharum, an Indian word, to which nation the decoc- 
tion of sugar from the cane>is traced. This latter root is said to be 
traceable both in Sanskrit and Prakrit. Its affinities in Hebrew certainly 
incline to (1) satiety, (2) intoxication, and most, if not all, of the single 
words signifying drunkard, drunkenness, &c. are closely related to it ; 
nor is there a single trace in usage of any connexion with ‘ sweetness,’ 
all the words for which are distinct in Hebrew, e.g. Neh. viii. 10, ‘drink 


the sweet’ (D°PAPP inv). This word, then, embodies the idea of 
intoxication. 

2. Séve: this would appear from Isaiah i, 22, ‘thy séve mixed with 
water,’ to mean ‘neat wine, merum, found only here and Hos, iv. 18, 
Nah, i. 10. The verb, however, sévé, and kindred adjective sévé, occur 
Prov. xxiii. 20, 21, Deut. xxi, 20, Isaiah lvi. 12, always with the notion of 
drunkenness involved. 

3 “dsts: der. DRY calcavit, found only Isaiah xlix. 26, Joel i. 5, 
Am. ix. 13, Cant. viii. 2. ‘ Sweet wine,’ or ‘wine ’ simply, Authorised 
Version ; yAveacpds and olvos véos, LXX. The verb, meaning ‘to tread,’ 
suggests that wine as it comes from the press is the proper meaning ; cf. 
the expression ‘ vinum torcularis,’ Mishna, Surenhus. iv. pp. 351, 352. 

4. hhemer ; the root notion seems to be fermentation, viewed in its 
external phenomena, of course, of turbidity, foaming, &c. Thus the 
Chaldaic by-forms hhamar, hhamréh, become in certain later books the 
ordinary words for wine, ¢g. Ezr. vi. 9, 2 22, Dan. v.1. Its most 
characteristic use is found in Deut. xxxii. 4, “PNA awn and 


‘ grape-blood shalt thou drink fermented,’ so Ps, Ixxv. 9, on iy Sand 
the wine is fully fermented,’ or possibly the mere sense of ‘ foaming’ may 
suffice for these two passages, as in Ps. xlvi. 4, ‘though the waters rage 
and foam (39M), where Maurer has @stuent. 

5. Mesekh, and in Cant. vii. 2, mezeg, probably involving the same root 
as misc-e0, ply-vups, €ucory-ov, are always true to their etymology, Prov. ix. 
2, 5, xxiii. 30, Ps. Ixxv. 8, Heb. 9, Isaiah lxv. 11; see for the kindred verb 
Ot (of wine-mixing), Isaiah V. 22, xix. 14, and “cf. Ps. cii. 9, The sense 
seems always to be of mixture either to improve flavour or increase intoxi- 
cating power ; comp. the ‘ fortified,’ &c. wines of our modern period. 

6. Shemérim, lees, der. Wo%s servavit ; wine in which the lees were 
retained kept its character for a long time, see Isaiah vii. 4, xxv. 6, Jer. 
xlviii, 11, Zeph. i. 12. In Ps. lxxv. 8, Heb. 9, the dregs of the wine-cup 
seem to contain its strongest elements. 

7. hhémetz, the ordinary word for ‘vinegar;’ so in all places where 
found, Num. vi. 3, Ruth ii. 14, Ps. lxix. 21, Heb. 22, Prov. x. 26, xxv. 20, 

8. ’ Ashishih, rendered ‘ flagons’ in Authorised Version, but meaning 
‘ cakes of raisins,’ 1 Chron. xvi. 3, Cant. ii. 5, Hos. iii. 1. 
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A careless, unscholarly use of the passages cited, and an 
undiscriminating use of authorities, as though they had no 
eye for the pith of the meaning adduced, are among the lighter 
faults of the Temperance Commentators. To exhibit this in 
detail would be to quote a large part of the volume. We will 
give an instance. In the chapter on the connexion of the 
Old and New Testaments, the Essenes are held up as the 
lights of teetotalism in a dark age. We have more than two 
closely-printed pages of translated quotation from Josephus, 
Philo, and Dean Prideaux, in not a line of which is there a 
word of any special abstinence from wine.' Moreover, the 


1 In order to give a colourable support to this view of them, they are 
(following Prideaux) confounded with the Egyptian Therapeutz, of whom 
it is expressly recorded that they drank water only; and next the Greek 
word éyxpareiay, although rendered ‘temperance,’ is applied to them as if it 
meant total abstinence, Josephus’s word pis is also cited in a note as 
‘ of great critical value ;’ and it is added, ‘no one can doubt the meaning 
of the word here,’ by which the total-abstinence meaning appears to be 
insinuated, although the context shows that moderation in food and drink 
is the authot’s view. This, of course, begs the entire question. The 
kindred verb, vy, often found in the New Testament, comes in for a 
critical discussion (p. 360, foll.), in which is cited a phrase in a speech 
of Cyrus, éypyyopéras xal yngovras, as ‘reminding them (his chiefs) that 
their soldiers were all wakeful and sober’—Xen. Cyrof. vii. 5.. Cyrus 
is speaking, of of his army, but of the enemy, ‘whom they had con- 
quered before when wakeful and sober.” The commentators, indeed, 
render it ‘ sober’ here, but do not seem to see that this answers in effect 
their challenge ‘to show that these terms’ (vj pe, ynpddios) in the New 
Testament ‘mean something short of abstinence from’ intoxicating 
liquors.’ For why should it mean abstinence in the New Testament, if 
it means ‘ sober’ in Xenophon? Again, it is said, p. 364 (3), ‘ The texts 
cited from the LXX. establish the abstinent meaning of yn in combina- 
tion with ex.’ On the contrary, those texts only show that where wine 
causing intoxication is in the context, the word éxvj@e means a recovery 
from the effects of it; see Gen, ix. 24 (Noah); 1 Sam. xxv. 37 (Nabal) ; 
possibly also in Joeli. 5. But in Habak. ii. 7, 19, Lam. ii. 18, iii. 49, 
there is no trace of that meaning. The Greek text there is éxvmpovew oi 
émiBovdoi cov, Hab. ii. 7; oval 6 Aéyor rd EvAM ExvmWor, eyépOnrt, 2b. 19 ; 
py dds exvnw ceavr7, Lam. ii. 18 ; od ovynoopat Tod pi) eval éxynyry, iii. 49. 
The last three references are wrongly given in the Temperance Bible 
Commentary, p. 361. In the two former the verb means ‘awake,’ and is 
so actually given on p. 361. Of course, the notion of calling on an idol, 
stock or stone, to ‘abstain,’ would provoke only laughter. In the last 
two, the noun, if correctly read, has passed away into the mere secondary 
sense of ‘cessation, respite.’ There is not a shade in any one of these of 
the ‘abstinent meaning.’ To return to the simple verb, »»fo. S. Paul’s 
injunction to Timothy (2 Tim. iv. 5): od d€ vade ev maow— But watch 
thou (ze. be vigilant) in all things, or even ‘ be temperate in all things,’ 
has a cléar and adequate meaning. But if rendered ‘ be a total abstainer 
in all things,’ it becomes nonsensical ; and if, ‘ continue total abstinence 
(from wine) in all circumstances, still does not suit the spirit of the con- 
text, which relates rather to the oversight of others than to self-restraint, 
besides being inconsistent with the earlier advice, 1 Tim. v. 23. 
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text, ‘Until I drink it new (xawoyv) with you in the kingdom 
of my Father,’ S. Matt. xxvi. 29, is discussed as though in 
ignorance of the difference between this and the other word 
rendered ‘new’ (véov), although Bengel is cited, who, of 
course, recognises it. The legend introduced as from Papias, 
on p. 276, shows that ‘new’ in the sense of ‘new from the 
grape’ was in the commentators’ minds, ze. véov. 

Again, the translettering of Greek phrases into English is 
given with a carelessness which, in a fourth edition, is the 
reverse of creditable. We subjoin examples below.' 

Nor does the Latin fare much better. The quotation from 
S. Augustine, adv. Manich., Fel principis tenebrarum, occurs 
twice, each time with frincipiis, xlii. p. 253; vino et passis 
uvis stands for vino ex &c., p. 282; solata is printed soluta, 
p. 440; and the reference to Euripides (‘ Phoenix’ for ‘ Phoe- 
nissz’), on p. 433, shocks the eye as a false note does the 
ear.? All this, put together, has a suspicious effect. Some 
examples given in our notes seem to show that the authori- 
ties paraded are mere bubbles, which break at the touch.* 
But the crude ignorance of grammar displayed on p. 345 
perhaps inspires greater distrust than authorities misapplied. 
It is on the word éxympare in 1 Cor. xv. 34. We are told 
there, ‘the present (!) imperative is employed to mark that 
the change should be immediate.’ There is a charm of fresh- 
ness in this, which revives innocent memories of the fourth 
form and the ferule. 

But the comment on the contrast of John Baptist’s social 
example with our Divine Lord’s in S. Matt. xi. 18, 19, and 
S. Luke vii. 33-5, is perhaps the most glaring example of 
tampering with the plain sense of words to support a theory. 
On pp. 266, 267, we read, ‘neither eating nor drinking— 


1 Examples are :—egreegoratas (éypnyopéras), neephalio (ynpddxor), 
aitoz (airiov), emphoreethezZa (€uopnbeica)—all occurring in the same 
essay, pp. 361-4. So epztoun (émdrovy), p. 433. Many more might be 
added. 

2 The passage is cited as one ‘in which wine is spoken of as produced 
within the grape and the cluster.’ Unluckily for the argument, the one 
necessary word for its purpose, viz. wine, or anything equivalent to it, is 
exactly the one which the passage does o¢ contain. 

3 Quoting on p. 388, S. Peter i. 6, émyopnynoare ev tH riotet bpav Thy 
dpernv, év S¢ ri aper7 x.7.d., the commentators say ‘the whole paragraph 
(ver. 5-8) is a beautiful figure drawn from ¢he ancient choral dance.’ This 
shows they have utterly missed the meaning of the verb émyopnyeiv, 
which is to ‘supply,’ cf. Ephes. iv. 16, 8:a dons dis ris émixopnylas. The 
exegetic difference here is not very great; but it illustrates the slender 
qualifications of those who thus undertake to set right the whole Christian 
world as to the sense of Holy Scripture. 
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that is, as the generality of men did, without any peculiarity. 
His meat was “locusts and wild honey,” and his drink was 
restricted to the water of spring or stream.’ There seems 
some astounding blunder here. The words which we italicise 
would not be an unapt paraphrase of ‘the Son of Man came 
eating and drinking, but the Temperance Commentator 
applies them to ¢he Baptist, as is shown by what follows. We 
are further told that ‘the inference that Jesus partook of z#- 
toxicating liquor is wholly unsupported!’ As if the ‘generality 
of men’ did not drink intoxicating liquor at the period ; 
while from the reproach of ‘ wine-bibber,’ &c., it is plain that 
the ordinary fare of the social circle was freely partaken of by 
the Divine Master. Without this the words of the Evangelists 
lose their application. We are further informed :— 


‘The objection confounds the official life of John and Jesus with 
their personal character, and virtually assigns to John a superiority 
in self-denial to the Master. It supposes that Jesus indulged Him- 
self in things which John refrained from under a more rigorous and 
refined zdea/ of temperance . . . and there is not a particle of 
evidence for the theory that would assign to John a mortification of 
fleshly desire which the Saviour did not practise.’ 


We are sorry to say that on reading and re-reading this 
passage its distinguishing characteristic seems to us to be what 
we must designate as an utter contempt of even the decencies 
of sophistry. ‘When you can, explain away a troublesome 
text ; when you can’t, boldly contradict it,’ seems to be the 
rule under which this example would fall. 

That the ‘ wine’ denounced, Prov. xx. I and xxiii. 29, 32, 
is the excessive use of it, not the liquor itself, is plain from 
xxi. 17, ‘He that loveth wine and oil (yayin veshemen) shall 
not be rich,’ or else why is the latter coupled with it? and 
still more plainly in xxiii. 21, ‘The drunkard and glutton 
shall come to poverty.’ Again, in xx. 13, we read, ‘ Love not 
sleep, lest thou come to poverty,’ which sufficiently shows 
that excess is what the phrase ‘love not’ condemns ; cf. also 
xiv. 23. The distinction set up that ‘wine,’ where condemned, 
means fermented, but when ordered, enjoined, or permitted, 
means unfermented liquor, is destitute of any support from the 
text of Scripture ; nay, throws confusion on many passages, 
eg. the wine and strong drink offered in the Sanctuary would 
be thus unfermented, but that forbidden to the priests when 
ministéring fermented. The wine imputed to Hannah by Eli 
would be fermented, but that ordered to be eaten before the 
Lord, as bought with the proceeds of the second tithe, would 
be unfermented. Of course, it ought never to be forgotten 
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that.Semitic races as a rule eschew intoxicants, and: the’ pro- 
hibition of the Koran, as Paley long ago remarked, sits lightly 
upon them. To transfer such precepts as a practical basis 
for modes of life among: ourselves, would be the height of 
rashness. But let no man presume to warp the plain sense 
of Scripture on that account. 

We may sum up as follows the results arrived at above :-— 

\ 1. The words rendered ‘ wine,’ ‘new wine,’ ‘ mixed wine,’ 
“strong drink,’ in the E. V., all represent fermented intoxicants ; 
and our Authorised Version is, on the whole, remarkably 
faithful in its renderings of the Hebrew by these words, 

2. The vine was the special symbolical blessing of Judah 
and the hieratic type of the chosen people. Its successful 
culture, with the enjoyment of its products, including expressly 
the fermented juice, was among the temporal blessings which 
crowned the faithful Israelite in the Old Testament, and their 
privation a'corresponding curse, 

3. There is no evidence whatever of the use of unfermented 
grape-juice as a general beverage, nor was such use possible 
except for a very short period of each year, in the Old Testa- 
ment ages, 

4. The special Old Testament character of wine was its 
symbolising and ministering to festive joy. No festivity, 
religious or ordinary, was complete without it. 

5. This element of human joy was recognised and required 
among religious celebrations, and to this joy wine was enjoined 
as conducing. 

6. Habits of vinous excess, whether proceeding to intoxi- 
cation or not, are unsparingly condemned in the Law, the 
Prophets, and the Hagiographa. . 

To these results it may be added that, in the New Testa- 
ment, joy partakes of the exaltation of the whole human 
character through the sanctification of the man. It is a ‘fruit 
of the Spirit,’ and rests no more on carnal elements. Vinous 
excess is denounced as unworthy of a Christian, chiefly in the 
Epistles to Gentile Churches or their pastors. At the same 
time the sacred and festive character of wine itself is spiritual- 
ised and elevated in the Christian Eucharist. 

The Apocryphal books confirm the Old Testament de- 
ductions as given above, but add no new element to thern. 

On the practical aspect of the question of our national vice 
of intemperance in drink, a few words may not be out of 
place here, The ‘Report’ named at the head of this article 
shows earnest, laborious, and sober-minded efforts on the part 
of ‘the Committee of the House of Lords which presents it. 
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We had, before opening it, come: to: the conclusion: that.so 
long-as the seller of strong drinks has an interest in promoting 
the consumption of liquor, so long that consumption must 
be in danger of exceeding sober requirements. The publican 
is directly tempted to regard, not the efféct of the quantity 
consumed on the consumer, but the effect on his own receipts ; 
and a similar remark is true in respect of the quality of the 
beverage. Hence arises a direct interest (1) in inducing men 
to drink, not what allays thirst, but. what stimulates them: to 
drink more ;. and (2) in selling what leaves. the throat parched 
and the palate tingling, rather than what deserves the whole- 
some name of ‘ beer.’ 

The ‘ Report’ confirms these conclusions. Their lordships’ 
first recommendation (Summary, i. p. 60) is, ‘that legislative 
facilities should be afforded for the local adoption of the 
Gothenburg and of Mr. Chamberlain’s schemes’ [which go, to 
exclude on the part of the seller a personal interest in the 
amount sold], ‘or of some modification of them, 

The ‘ dond-fide traveller’ remains as great a puzzle as the 
Wandering Jew. He seems to be the standing crux of the 
legislature, the magistrates, and the police. Here are. some 
recent contributions to their lordships’ researches, with the 
result in their own words :— 


‘Major Bond says :—“ The dond-fide traveller question is the 
greatest nuisance that ever the police officers had to do with; the 
police have no control over the large number of (ma/é@-fide) travellers ; 
the Jond-fide traveller restriction is a simple farce.’ ” 


‘Mr. Weylland says :—‘‘ Of working men I know hundreds who 
walk three miles on Sunday morning, in’order to get to Willesden to 
the “Spotted Dog,’ or some private public-house, and there they are 
immediately served, and this leads to drunkenness.” 

‘The subject is surrounded with difficulties, and the main diffi- 
culty is the one of defining the word, traveller. 

‘The Committee recommend that it should be made clear that; 
even if a person professing to be a dond-fide traveller has, on the pre- 
vious night, lodged outside the three-mile limit, as defined by the 
Act, it still rests with the magistrates before whom his case may be 
brought, to determine whether he is a dond-fide traveller or not. 

‘ They, however, are unable to offer any further recommendation 
on this vexed question.’ 


We are glad to read that— 


‘The Forbes-Mackenzie Act, which closed the licensed “houses 
on Sundays, appears to have had an excellent effect in Scotland . .~. 
The Committee, believing that public opinion in England is not yet 


ripe for total closing on Sundays, although it seems to be advancing 
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in that direction, cannot go so far as to recommend its adoption. 
They are, however, of opinion, that the restrictions already in force, 
which have proved efficacious, might be carried still further with 
advantage, and with the general concurrence of the populations 
affected.’—( Report, pp. 49, 5, 52.) 


As regards personal habits, we cannot do better than 
emphasise the maxim of Sir W. Gull, that ‘ people are injured 
by drink without being drunkards ; it goes on so quietly that 
it is difficult to observe it.’—(Report, p. 99.) 

Of course the consideration of this ‘ Report’ is, strictly 
speaking, outside our special subject. But as it appears while 
this article is going through the press, we gladly seize the 
opportunity of declaring that our remarks must not be taken 
to indicate the slightest lack of sympathy with those who 
seek by all legitimate means to diminish that crime and curse 
of drunkenness which disgraces our country and injures our 
countrymen. It is only in the sacred interest of genuine 
temperance that we raise our protest against such arguments 
as we have endeavoured to expose, convinced as we are that 
no good cause was ever advanced by perverting the sense and 
misrepresenting the teaching of Holy Scripture. 





ArT. VIII—CHAKA AND CETYWAYO. 


1. My Command in South Africa, 1874-1878, &c. General 
Sir ARTHUR THURLOW CUNYNGHAME. (London, 1879.) 

2. The Transvaal of To-day, &c. ALFRED AYLWARD, 
Transvaal Republic, Captain (late) Leydenberg Volunteer 
Corps. (London, 1879.) 

3. Papers respecting the Affairs of South Africa presented to 
Parliament 1876-1879. 

4. British Rule in South Africa. A Collection of Official 

Documents and Correspondence connected with the 

Orange Free State and Transvaal Republic, and the 

Aboriginal Tribes in their respective relations with the 

Cape of Good Hope and Natal. (Cape Town, 1869.) 


THE circumstances connected with the British occupation of 
South Africa are in some degree peculiar, and it is probably 
owing to this that in the settlement both of its domestic troubles, 
and of the difficulties with frontier tribes, the measures adopted 
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by successive Governors have been somewhat inconsistent. It 
is, at any rate, certain that, owing to the absence of a well- 
matured and definite policy on the part of Great Britain, some 
serious blunders have been committed in South Africa. The 
unexpected, and in some respects disastrous, termination of 
the disputes which led to the original settlement of the Colony 
of Natal, the Orange Free State, and the Transvaal Republic, 
as well as the great and lamentable loss of life and property 
entailed by the Kaffir wars, are to be ascribed as much to a 
want of proper and trustworthy information on the part of 
the home authorities, as to the influence and intrigues of 
disaffected and unprincipled colonists, and the animosity and 
ignorance of the natives. 

This is a large question, however, the discussion of which 
lies outside the range of our present object, although it is con- 
nected with it. For had the policy of the Home Government 
been more clearly defined, and more strongly insisted upon, 
it is conceivable that some more satisfactory solution than the 
present wretched war might have been found for our differ- 
ences with the Zulus. With the Zulus themselves, however, 
we have been told that we are not at war, but only with their 
chief; and our altered relations to him—for until lately we 
were on friendly terms—are ascribed to his altered disposition 
towards us, and to our more perfect knowledge of his objects 
and intentions. It is asserted that the object of Cetywayo was 
to follow the example of his uncle, Chaka, and by the invasion 
of our possessions to recover the position which he held: an 
object so inconsistent with our interests and safety in South 
Africa, that war with him, it is urged, is both just and expe- 
dient. We do not propose to enter upon this subject politi- 
cally, but, as a contribution to a right understanding of the 
true facts of the case, to give a careful sketch of the careers, 
and incidental circumstances connected therewith, of both 
Chaka and Cetywayo. 

Before the present century there was no great nation in 
that part of Africa now known as Zululand. Its people were 
of the same race, and, it is supposed, had not long ceased to 
be nomadic, but almost every valley and hill had its own 
independent chief, who governed after a patriarchal fashion. 
The people called him father, and he addressed them without 
distinction as his children. They were supposed to hold all 
they had from him, and in cases of emergency were expected 
to contribute to his wants; whilst he, as occasion required, 
acted as chief-priest, captain, lawgiver and judge, and sat daily 
at the door of his hut to hear complaints and decide disputes. 
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‘Such a form of ‘government implies a certain kind of despo- 
tism (all paternal governments do), but it was a despotism in 
which’ the rights of each family were professedly respected, 
and a kind of traditional law, rather than the chief’s arbitrary 
will, governed the people. 

Like all nomades they were a pastoral rather than an 
agricultural race, but though making cattle their own care, the 
men did not disdain the cultivation of the earth as an employ- 
ment only fit for women ; both together worked in the fields. 
It is said that the lovers of cattle are more than others lovers 
of -war, yet these people were not much given 'to strife ; and 
when a fight did take place between rival clans, there was not 
much bloodshed, quarter was given for the asking, and on 
the subsequent payment of a few head of cattle. Slavery, 
such as that with which we were concerned; was unknown to 
them, though some of the people held to the important men 
of the tribes a position not unlike that which Abraham’s 
servants “held to him, and a few others, as military captives, 
may have been kept in bondage for a time. 

Their religious observances were connected with a faint 
and confused idea of a Supreme Being, a more definite belief 
in the existence of spiritual beings intermediate between deity 

sand humanity, an ever-present and an intense conviction in 
»the existence of the disembodied spirits of human beings, and 
the consequent belief in witchcraft and fetishism. 

The Zulus were one of the least of these) petty com- 
munities. Their territory was of not more than ten or twelve 
miles square, and their numbers were correspondingly small, 
Towards the close of the last century the chief of the Zulus 
married Umnandi,'a daughter of the chief of the Umbatwa, 
a tribe whose territory was almost contiguous to that of the 
Zulus, and Chaka was the fruit of this marriage. 

Amongst the Africans who have not been in contact with 
Europeans the calculation of time is far from an exact science, 
but is on a par with their calculations of distance, and * young’ 
and ‘old, ‘far’ and ‘near’ are indicated by terms to which it 
is difficult to attach any precise meaning. They have months, 
it is true, and years, but no weeks; the years are rarely num- 
bered beyond ten; and birthdays are not'remembered. 

When, in 1818, Chaka became famous for his warlike 
deeds, he was supposed to be about thirty years of age, so 
that he was probably born in 1787. 

The birth of this man, who shook the whole country from 
the Zambesi to the frontiers of the Cape Colony, was: said to 
have been accompanied by signs presaging his greatness ; but 
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they donot seem to have been remembered until’ he had be- 
come chief, and then his mother and the medicine-men declared 
them. It does seem certain, however, that as he grew up he 
excelled so much in deeds of daring, and: enduring energy, that 
among the Zulu youth there was no one so much praised as 
he, and, like Absalom of old, he stole away the hearts of the 
people. It is perilous for any one, and especially so for one 
nearly related to the chief, to become thus distinguished ; and 
Chaka had to flee from his father, who, jealous of his reputa- 
tion, sought to put him to death. For a time he’ found 
refuge with his mother’s people, but being driven from them 
by his father’s influence, he wandered from tribe to tribe for 
several years, making many friends amongst those with whom 
he sojourned, until at length he found himself on the borders 
of civilisation, where he learned the art of forming soldiers 
into regiments. His military instincts led him to perceive 
the superiority of this system to that of his own people, who, 
like the rest of the Africans in that region, fought in loose 
skirmishing order, and ‘under cover of the bush, from whence 
they threw long assegais at the enemy. Where he became 
acquainted with this, to him, new art of war does not seem to 
be certainly known; what is known is, that very soon after 
the death of his father he returned to his own tribe, riding 
on a horse, and accompanied by a considerable number of 
people, by whose aid, and the aid of the young men of his 
tribe who were favourable to him, he made himself. chief. 
After putting to death all who had opposed him, or were 
supposed to be hostile to him, he abolished the old traditional 
laws, made his own will to be law in all things, and then made 
his whole people subservient to the production and .main- 
teriance of an army. He organised all the able-bodied men 
of the tribe into regiments, which he formed: into three divi- 
sions, a contingent from each division being destined to form 
part of every force actually engaged in war. He abolished 
bush fighting, and instructed his men to fight at close quarters. 
He had no guns, and no means of procuring them ; but after 
many experiments freely and pitilessly made at the expense 
of his own people, he substituted a short stout stabbing spear 
for the slender assegai which was thrown from a distance, 
and for a defence he supplied each man with a large shield 
made of bullock’s hide. His discipline was severe, and death 
was the punishment which, when he was at the height. of his 
power, was awarded for any breach of it. His men had no 
alternative but to conquer or to die, for if they retreated from 
an enemy, even though compelled: by superior numbers, they 
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were put to death. In carrying out this discipline he was 
relentless. The name of his principal kraal was changed to 
Umbulalio, a‘ place of slaughter, because near to it one of his 
regiments, with the wives and families of the men composing 
it, were put to death for having retreated from battle, although 
they fought with great bravery for some time against over- 
whelming numbers. Such punishments, however, were sare, 
for he succeeded in inspiring his men with his own audacity 
and disdain of death, and victory almost invariably crowned 
their efforts. 

He began his military career by leading his newly drilled 
men against his mother’s tribe, the Umbatwa, whom he 
quickly subdued. Tribe after tribe in his immediate neigh- 
bourhood then fell before him, each victory tending to increase 
his strength, and to cause a fear of him to fall upon the 
nations round about, for he incorporated the able-bodied 
young men belonging to the tribes he vanquished into his 
army, and killed the old and useless. So great did his power 
become, and such was the dread of him, that for a time he 
seems to have centred in himself the superstitious feelings of 
the people. At first they launched against him all the re- 
sources of witchcraft, as well as of war, but when it was found 
that he was unharmed, and that no tribe, or combination of 
tribes could withstand him, they concluded that he possessed 
an irresistible war fetish, that he himself was something more 
than man, and consequently superior to the supernatural in- 
fluences to which ordinary men were subject. 

After over-running the countries adjacent to his own, he 
extended the area of his conquests until they reached from 
the Limpopo to the Cape Colony, and included the Transvaal, 
and a large portion of the Orange Free State. He frequently 
invaded and almost depopulated Natal, until at length, in a 
fit of contemptuous generosity, he gave it away to a man 
named Isaacs, one of the earliest settlers in that part of the 
country, and honourably abstained from again molesting it. 

During the earlier part of his career, beyond his pitiless 
disregard of human life when engaged in war, in which he 
was probably not more merciless than most of the old Asiatic 
conquerors, Chaka does not seem to have exhibited any un- 
usual barbarity of disposition. It is true terrible tales are 
told of his massacres of women and children, after he had 
destroyed the men in battle, and he is said to have killed so 
many that the earth was covered with the slain, and the 
hyznas were gorged to repletion with the food he thus pro- 
vided for them. But in Africa, more perhaps than in any other 
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part of the world, the natives allow to their imagination, in the 
results of war especially, a very wide range. It seems cer- 
tain, however, that towards the close of his life his proceedings 
were sometimes absolutely inhuman in their wanton cruelty. 
Unchecked success, unlimited power, unrebuked will, and the 
superstitious fear with which he was regarded, stimulated the 
worst features of his character. He was looked upon as an 
almighty man, as something more than man, as the heavens, 
to whom the people owed everything they had. His will was 
the fount of law in all things. Life and death were at his 
absolute disposal, whomsoever he would he slew, and whom- 
soever he would he kept alive. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that he should have thought himself a sort of demigod, and 
that being what he was, should have committed deeds at 
which humanity shudders. It is probable, however, that he 
was credited with much that did not belong to him, and that 
many actions were less heinous than they were represented ; 
nevertheless, enough has been proved against him to afford 
some justification of the sanguinary epithets which have been 
applied to him. On one occasion, for instance, in sheer caprice, 
or for some imaginary offence, he ordered nearly two hundred 
boys and girls, whom he had collected together at his kraal, 
to be put to death. He began the slaughter by taking out 
some of the finest lads of the party, and ordering their own 
brothers to wring their necks; after which they were dragged 
away and beaten with sticks until life was extinct. Then the 
rest were indiscriminately butchered, the soldiers pierced them 
with assegais, or pounded them with clubs, until not one of 
them remained alive. ‘After this, says Mr. Isaacs, who was 
an eye-witness of these proceedings, ‘Chaka amused himself 
for the rest of the day with dancing,’ 

The Zulu Kaffir tribes have always honoured their dead 
that have died honourably, and their funeral rites include a 
sacrifice of cattle, but not of human beings. Such sacrifices 
are frequently repeated, in order to invoke the aid of the de- 
parted spirits, or to appease them when they are supposed to 
be angry, or to satisfy the promptings of affection. The 
Africans generally believe in the existence of the spirits of 
the dead, and in some regions this belief gives rise to human 
sacrifices, proportioned to the rank of the deceased ; but the 
Zulus, as a race, do not seem at any time to have thought it 
necessary to propitiate their dead friends, or to provide for 
their wants, by the sacrifice of human beings. Nevertheless, 
on the death of his mother, Chaka caused a sacrifice of people 
to be made, more terrible than any upon record. When 
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it was known that she was going to die, the people were sum- 
moned to’ the kraal ‘from all parts of the land, and they 
assembled, it is said, to the number of sixty thousand. When 
told that she was dead, Chaka and his principal captains put 
on their war apparel, and went to the hut where the body 
lay. For a time he observed: a mournful silence, with his 
head bowed upon his shield ;. then he gave expression to his 
grief in frantic yells. Hearing the voice of their chief, the 
people sympathised with him by filling the air with loud 
lamentations, and when he came out to them, they formed 
themselves in a circle round him, and sang his war-song ; at 
the close of which he ordered several men to be put to death. 
The excitement of the people was increased by this pro- 
ceeding to such an extent that they began an indiscriminate 
massacre among themselves, Chaka urging them’ thereto. 
Seven thousand persons are said to have been thus killed, 
and many others died from fatigue, excitement, and want of 
nourishment, for during the last two days ‘of Umnandi’s 
illness they, to show the reality of their grief, had abstained 
from eating and drinking. When the body of Umnandi was 
interred, ten of the handsomest girls in’ the neighbourhood 
were buried alive with it ; immediately after which Chaka 
sent soldiers throughout ‘the country to put to déath those 
who had not Been‘ at ‘the funeral; and several thousands more 
people were slaughtered. Then he decreed’ that the earth 
should not be cultivated for a whole year, that the milk of all 
cattle should be poured on to the ground, and that if during 
the year of mourning’ children were born, both parents and 
childreri should. be put'to death. The last portion of this 
decree was enforced with unrelenting stringency, but the rest 
of it, which condemned the whole nation to a state of starva- 
tion, was after three months annulled. 

It is doubtful if Chaka’s conduct on this occasion was 
prompted by filial ‘affection, for he was strongly suspected of 
having poisoned his mother, or by the superstitious desire 
to provide her with a retinue of spirits in the spirit world 
compatible with the dignity which she ought to have as his 
mother. It was provoked, most probably, by an inordinate 
egotism.’ She was dead, and it was’ needful that he should 
mourn her loss ; but he was too great a man to mourn alone, 
so he took care that his people should have good cause for 
sorrowing with him. Perhaps, the most remarkable thing in 
all this is, the superstitious feeling with which he was regarded 
by the people, and which led them to sympathise with his 
mood even to their own destruction. 
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In 1828, Chaka invaded the Amaponda ‘country, which 
lies to the south of Natal, and with this invasion’ his careér 
closed. The whole burgher force of the British frontier of the 
Cape Colony was called to arms, troops were collected, and ah 
advance was made to repel his further approaches. Whether 
his own courage, or the courage of his people failed, at being 
thus confronted with white men, is not known, but certain it 
is that this warlike demonstration of the colonists caused 
Chaka, after ravaging the Amaponda country, to retreat into 
Natal, where he was murdered near the river Umvoti, by ‘his 
brother Umslangani and his party, who’ in turn were’ all 
slaughtered a few days afterwards by Dingani, another brother, 
and his adherents, upon which Dingani became undisputed 
chief of the Zulus. Many, even amongst the Zulus, rejoiced 
at his death, for, during the latter years of his life, his hand 
had been almost as much against them as against his enemies’; 
but:as time went on, and reverses befell them, they regretted 
his loss, and magnified his achievements. The Zulus of the 
present day cherish the memory of Chaka’s greatness, they 
swear by the terror of his name, and they have made his war- 
song—a song without words—their national anthem. 

And, from their point of view, he was worthy of this honour ; 
he had raised them from insignificance, he made their nate 
great, he gave them power over five hundred miles of country 
in every direction from that which’ they originally occupied, 
and the influence of his Jife and deeds has extended even far 
beyond the limits of his own conquests.’ He trained up'a 
race of captains, some of whom broke from their dependence 
upon him,’and: in other regions of Africa proved themselvés 
to be apt’pupils of their terrible master; for they, too, over- 
threw the old order of things, and established in its ‘place 
personal authority, and a military despotism, and became 
lords paramount of great nations, formed out of a number of 
petty and powerless tribes. 

Mosilikatsi was one such, and Manikoos another..’ The 


‘former subdued’ the country north-west of Zululand, and as 


chief of the Matabele, became almost as famous as Chaka; 
the latter made himself master of the country north of the 
Amaswazi, and his people, who are known as Landeens, now 
stretch up to the river Zambesi, from the south bank of which 
they have driven away the Portuguese settlers. The Maviti, 
frequently named in Livingstone’s ‘ Last Journals,’ are a horde 
of the Matabele, who, armed with short stabbing spears and 
large shields, and fighting like the Zulus, in close formation, 
are the terror of the tribes in South-Eastern Central ‘Africa, 
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and are accomplishing in that region a revolution similar to 
that of Chaka in Zululand. 

This then is the man whom Cetywayo is supposed to have 
taken for his model, and whose deeds it is said he has striven 
to emulate. But before entering upon his career, it is neces- 
sary to devote a few words to Dingani, his uncle, and to 
Panda, his father. 

Under Dingani the Zulus experienced their first great 
military reverses. It was not in Zululand only that revolu- 
tions had been going on in South Africa; for the Dutch 
Boers, who had never submitted contentedly to British au- 
thority, and who bitterly resented the action of the Govern- 
ment with regard to slavery (they claiming their ancient right 
to enslave the natives for domestic purposes, and the Govern- 
ment making slavery of all kinds illegal), forsook their homes 
in the Cape Colony, and in great numbers ¢rekked in their 
waggons, with wives and children, to find a new abode in the 
vast expanse of country beyond the reach of British authority. 
Some of them settled in the region now known as the Orange 
Free State ; others went further to the north-east, and, being 
never heard of again, were supposed to have been destroyed 
by the natives ; but a large body of them, with a thousand 
waggons, crossed the Drakenberg mountains to the fertile 
district of Natal, which, with the exception of Durban, where 
some English and Dutch traders had established themselves, 
was not occupied by any Europeans. Dingani claimed Natal 
as part of his dominions, and regarded the Boers as intruders. 
But a party of them having rendered him considerable assist- 
ance by driving off Mosilikatsi, who had made war upon him, 
he invited them to visit him at his capital, and about seventy 
of them, with their families and Hottentot servants, under a 
leader named Retief, accepted the invitation. They were 
warmly welcomed by Dingani, and were hospitably enter- 
tained for several days. He professed great friendship for 
them, and agreed to grant them the whole territory of Natal. 
But on February 6, 1838, the Rev. F. Owen, who had been 
sent out by the Church Missionary Society the year before, 
and who at the earnest recommendations and through the 
influence of Captain Allen Gardiner, the Government agent 
at Durban, had taken up his residence near to Dingani’s 
kraal, thus records their fate :-— 


‘A dreadful story in the annals of the Mission! I shudder to 
give an account of it. This morning as I was sitting in the shade of 
my waggon, reading the New Testament, the usual messenger came 
from the king, with hurry and anxiety depicted in his looks. I was 
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sure that he was about to pronounce something serious. And what 
was his commission? While it showed consideration and kindness 
in the Zulu monarch towards me, it disclosed a horrid instance of 
perfidy, too horrid to be described, towards the unhappy men, who 
have for these few days been his guests, but are now no more. He 
sent to tell me “not to be frightened, as he was going to kill the 
Boers.” The news came like a thunderstroke to myself and every 
member of my family, as they necessarily heard it. . . . Nearly 
opposite to my hut, and on the other side of the waggon, which 
hides it from my view, stcod the blood-stained hill where all the 
executions at this fearful spot take place, and which was now destined 
to add so many more bleeding carcases to the number of those, 
which have already cried to heaven for vengeance. “ There,” said 
some one, “they are killing the Boers now!” I turned my eyes, 
and beheld an immense multitude on the hill. About nine or ten 
Zulus to each Boer, were dragging their helpless unarmed victims to 
the fatal spot, where those eyes which awaked this morning, to see the 
cheerful light of day for the last time, are now closed in death. 
Two of the Boers paid me a visit this morning, and breakfasted, only 
an hour or two before they were called into eternity. When I asked 
them what they thought of Dingani, they said that he was good—so 
unsuspicious were they of his intentions.’ 

In other words, of the party who entered Zululand at 
Dingani’s invitation, not one returned ; he slew them all. 

Having thus thrown off the mask, he made haste to com- 
plete his work, his object being the utter destruction of the 
Boers in Natal. He sent ten regiments into the Natal terri- 
tory to attack them. They were spread over all the district, in 
seeming security, awaiting the return of their friends. At early 
dawn the Zulus fell upon the foremost of them near to the pre- 
sent town of Weenen (weeping), so called from the sad events 
of this day. Men, women, and children, were surrounded 
and slain. Other detachments of Zulus elsewhere surprised 
similar small parties ; until, at length, the alarm spreading, 
the Boers collected into larger bodies, and formed /aagers, or 
encampments, for the defence of themselves and their families, 
which the Zulus attacked in vain ; and after sustaining great 
losses by the well-directed fire of the Boers, they retreated. 
Two desperate efforts were made to avenge upon Dingani the 
death of Retief and his party. Three hundred Boers, under 
Pieter Uys, marched into his country and boldly attacked 
him ; but they were obliged to retire with loss, leaving their 
leader dead behind them. A still greater disaster befell the 
other expedition, which consisted of white men of Port Natal, 
and an auxiliary force of friendly natives; for almost every 
European of this party was killed, and great numbers of the 
natives. Dingani then ranged unchecked for some time over 
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ing ‘to his will. The Boers, however, were afterwards ‘more. 
successful; they routed Dingani’s army, and took and de- 
stroyed his principal kraal ; and at length,in 1840, they resolved 
to support his brother, Panda, against him, . A. desperate 
conflict took place between the adherents of the two brothers ; 
Dingani was defeated, and never more heard of, and Panda 
became.supreme chief of the Zulus. The Boers now became 
the undisputed masters of Natal. ._They founded the town 
of Pieter-Maritzburg; so called after Pieter Retief, already 
mentioned, and Gert Maritz, and placed themselves as a free 
republic under the protection of the King of Holland. 

But they did not confine their influence to Natal. The 
assistance which they gave to Panda in his struggle with Din- 
.gani placed that chief under great obligations to them, which 
they were not, slow to make him feel. They reduced. the 
area of his territory to less than one-tenth of that over which 
Chaka ruled, and hissubjects to less than the half of what 
they once were. The glory of the Zulus as a conquering race 
had departed. They still formed the greatest native kingdom 
in South Africa, but they ceased to be aggressive. When they 
fought, whether with the Boers, or with the Amatonga, who 
were under tribute to them, or with the Amaswazi, a strong 
people living immediately beyond their northern frontier, it 
was with the object of retaining what they still) possessed 
rather than with the view of gaining more. 

The Boers were left by the British Government in undis- 
turbed possession of Natal as long as they did not interfere 
with the British colony. That was not, however, for long ; 
for though the Boers have many fine qualities ag pioneers, and 
deserve in some things all the praise which Commandant 
Aylward, in his book, 7he Transvaal of To-day, gives them, 
they have always been merciless in their aggressions upon the 
native races, whom, as a rule, they have treated most cruelly. 
They are what may be called a religious people, but their re- 
ligion is not in accordance with the spirit of the Gospel ; it is 
more in harmony with the worst conceptions of the Old Dis- 
pensation than with the New. For it leads them to regard 
themselves in a position analogous to that of the Israelites in 
Canaan, with South Africa as their land of promise, and the 
native races as Canaanites to be dispossessed, destroyed, and 
enslaved, as their inclinations and interests dictate. They 
have invariably opposed missionary efforts, seeming to regard 
the natives as no better than brute beasts, without souls, with- 
out capacity for, receiving religious: instruction, and without 
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hopes: for.eternity,. When we took. possession’ of the Cape 
the worst evils of slavery were found there, and to this day. 
the Boers cling to the abominable thing. 

In the Resolutions of the Natal Legislative Council respect- 
ing Slavery, 1868, it is stated :— 


‘ That ever since the annexation of the Orange River sovereignty 
(since abandoned) in 1848, the emigrant farmers who settled over the 
Vaal River, and formed a Government of their own, under the style 
of the: South African Republic, have carried on a system-of slavery, 
under the guise of child-apprenticeship, such children. being the result 
of raids carried on against native tribes, whose men are slaughtered, 
but whose children and property are seized, the one being-enslaved 
and sold as “ apprentices,” the other being appropriated. 

‘That the existence of this system of slavery, attended as it is by 
indescribable atrocities and evils, is a notorious fact to all persons 


acquainted with the Transvaal Republic; that these so-called “do- © 


mestic children” are bought and sold under the denomination of 
“black ivory ;”. that these evils were fully admitted by persons effi- 
ciently cognisant of them at a public meeting held at Potchefstroom, 
the chief town of the Republic, in April, 1868, 


In the Natal Mercury, at-about this time, there appeared 
an article, which sought to prove that the strife then waged 
between the Government of the Transvaal and some of the 
native tribes had its origin in the trade in‘ black ivory.’ The 
concluding portion of this article, in which elephants and their 
young are substituted for men, women, and children, says :— 


‘The way to obtain “black ivory” is as follows. Train the old 
black elephants to kill each other; shoot the females, take their 
young, and call them ivory. Price of black ivory: one tooth (six 
years’ old), four head of cattle ; younger, three head of cattle. Mind, 
however, that the trade in black ivory has been stopped, with no 
little ostentation, by Government ; so you cannot sell black ivory, 
but make presents of it, and take a present in return. Some ivory 
hunters are said to be very clever. I heard of a little band of hunters 
who placed some female elephants, dig with young, in a tow and shot 
them, to try through how many they could put a ball, and afterwards 
gave some young hunters practical lessons in obstetrical anatomy. I 
have hearda littleanecdote about an affectionate black female elephant. 
A man took away her young ; she loved her young, and crept towards 
the man who robbed her, and moistened his veldschoens. (or hide 
shoes) with her own milk. A woman took the young elephant and 
gave it back to its dam, but the man took it away again, and drove 
the black female elephant away, but—kind-hearted creature that he 
was—did not shoot her.’ 


That this miserable picture is not overdrawn, .and. that 
such deeds of cruelty were perpetrated. until very recently;:is 
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conclusively shown by Sir A. T. Cunynghame. Speaking of 
the constant strife between the Boers and the natives, he attri- 
butes it to the almost inhuman cruelty of the former towards 
the latter, of which he gives the following illustrations :— 


‘On August 25, a party went out from Shetford to scan the sur- 
rounding mountains. The party,-on their way to a kraal, met some 
women who had been for mealies. The first was quite a young 
woman, who was first wounded, and then shot through the head as 
she lay on the ground. Whether any more were killed before the 
horsemen entered the kraal we cannot say. Several were killed in 
the kraal.’ 

Again :— 

‘The two women were taken to Steel Port laager, and a council 
of war was held as to what should be done with them. It was de- 
cided that they should be set at liberty, as two other women had 
been previously. They were accordingly sent out under an escort. 
They were accompanied by two of the camp Kaffirs. When they 
arrived at the river one of the filibusters is said to have told the 
Kaffirs : “ Now you are to kill these women, and to know that they 
are dead I must hear the shots.” The women were accordingly fol- 
lowed. One of them besought the Kaffirs, whose intention she 
appears to have divined, not to shoot her. She had a baby on her 
back. Supplication, however, was of no avail. The man levelled 
his gun ; the ball went through the baby’s head and into the woman’s 
shoulder.’ 


Once more :— 

‘Slaves are sold here every day. There are plenty of witnesses to 
prove all I am going to say. ——— bought a salted horse (that is a 
horse which has had the sickness) from a farmer for two little Kaffirs. 
I believe the father of the Kaffirs was first shot, and then the Kaffir 
that was sent to shoot him said : “ Now that the father is dead let us 
kill the mother, or she may tell tales.” D.S. bought another slave ; 
in fact, all the farmers trade in them.’ 


Had the Boers been content with the position which they 
had gained in Natal, they would probably have kept it for 
many years ; but in 1841 they attacked the Amaponda Kaffirs, 
who were our allies; and replying to our remonstrance with 
contemptuous insolence, a British force was sent against 
them; they were defeated, and, in 1845, Natal became a 
British Colony. This conflict ended in a second great emi- 
gration of Boers, who established themselves beyond the Vaal 
River, and thus formed the Transvaal Republic. 

The relations of the Zulus to ourselves were of a friendly 
character. By a simple process of thought they recognised 
our superiority,—the Boers had beaten them, we had beaten 
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the Boers ; therefore, we were the stronger; and as we were 
careful to respect their independence, and made no attempt 
to encroach upon their territory, they recognised this supe- 
riority without mistrust. 

The condition of the Zulus under the comparatively 
peaceful reign of Panda was made wretched by his tyranny. 
He could not waste them in war as his predecessors had done, 
but he established a reign of terror over them for years, and 
caused their blood to be shed like water. The consequence 
was, many thousands fled from their tyrant, and placed them- 
selves under the protection of the English. In the time of 
Dingani, such fugitives were returned by the English residents 
at Natal, though the punishment invariably dealt out to them 
was death. This was, of course, before the British authority 
was established, and while the colonists were few in number, 
and feared the consequences of Dingani’s anger. But when 
Natal became a British colony, it was arranged that if any of 
Panda’s subjects took refuge in Natal, all that should be re- 
quired of them was that they should leave their cattle behind 
them, which should become the property of their chief ; and 
very many took advantage of this arrangement. 

Panda had many children. Amongst his sons, Cetywayo 
early began to be remarkable for ambition and strength of 
will. He was not a favourite with his father, and conse- 
quently was not selected by his father to succeed him in the 
chieftainship ; but he resolved to do so. His own regiment 
was fanatically devoted to him; he managed to gain over 
others to his cause; he became too strong for his father to 
interfere with him; and in 1857 he attacked his brother 
Umbulazi, whom Panda favoured, and defeated and killed 
him and his adherents. Afterwards, he attacked other 
brothers whom he had reason to regard as possible rivals, 
and overcame and slew them also. It is said that in these 
conflicts he killed in battle, and otherwise put to death, more 
than thirty thousand persons, 

These proceedings caused much alarm in Natal, where 
Cetywayo was regarded as a dangerous man, who was only 
watching his opportunity to imitate, at the expense of the 
colonists, the deeds of his uncle Chaka. His movements were. 
watched with suspicion and commented upon. The impor- 
tance of whatever he did was magnified, and he was accused 
of many things of which he was undoubtedly innocent. It is 
not improbable that to gain influence with his own people, he 
did strive to inflame them with the idea that he was destined 
to restore their military reputation, and make them once more 
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a nation of conquerors ; but there is no proof that he ever 
really contemplated an invasion of Natal. He certainly seems 
to have been very sensitive to the opinion which the colonists 
had of him, for on one occasion, it having been stated in a 
colonial paper that he was at the work of bloodshed again, 
and might at any moment break into the colony, he caused a 
letter to be written to the editor, denying the truth of the 
accusation, and expressing his desire of maintaining friend- 
ship with the English. But he was not believed, and he was 
more than once said to be contemplating and preparing to 
invade the British territory. 

In 1861, for instance, there was a great scare amongst the 
colonists. The rumour of an imminent invasion of the Zulus 
under Cetywayo interrupted all business transactions for 
several weeks, and fired the Europeans with military ardour. 
The native servants and labourers forsook their employments 
in great numbers ; some went away to care for their wives 
and children, others to defend the cattle of the kraal of their 
own relatives, others to muster under their chiefs as soldiers, 
whilst not a few candidly professed that they were going to 
see the fight, and intended to govern themselves accordingly. 
The alleged reason for Cetywayo’s invasion was said to be the 
capture, or murder, of two of his brothers, of whom he was 
jealous, and who had taken refuge in Natal; and there was, 
without doubt, a mustering of his forces on the northern 
frontier of the colony. The Lieutenant-Governor issued a 
proclamation to the effect that sufficient information had 
reached him from Zululand to warrant apprehension of evil 
intentions towards the colony from Cetywayo, and the Zulu 
army, and as a preliminary measure he had ordered the mili- 
tary volunteers to march to the frontier, which was done. 

That was the condition of things in Natal; in Zululand 
the alarm was equally great, but it was founded upon the 
impression that the English were about to attack the Zulus, 
and take possession of the country; and, in consequence, 
almost all the fighting men of the nation assembled at 
Ondini (Cetywayo’s kraal). One who was living in Zululand 
at the time writes :— 


‘The excitement is very great. Yesterday the people were 
burying their hoes and other valuables, and messengers were rushing 
about in all directions. It is said that a great army of English and 
natives is on its way, had reached the Amati Kulu on Saturday, and 
were only prevented by the next day being Sunday from reaching 
Ondini. The traders are taking themselves out of the country as 
fast as they can ; one has left his waggon and goods here in my care. 
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I wish the Natal Government knew how much danger they have to 
apprehend from the Zulus being mismanaged. I could not have 
believed them to be so numerous. They are most confident, too, in 
their strength.’ 


It was proved beyond doubt that this scare was caused by 
the following circumstance. One of the sons of Moshesh, the 
Basuto chief, made a present of several horses to Cetywayo, 
who, knowing how much the Basutos prized leopard skins, 
resolved to make a suitable present in return, and gave orders 
for a great leopard hunt, to take place on the banks of the 
Tugela river. His people assembled at the appointed time, 
and soon dispersed again on hearing that the British troops 
were coming to attack them; but only to reassemble in 
greater numbers to resist the English, should they attempt to 
cross the river. 

That war was averted at this juncture was really owing to 
the prudence and goodwill, rather than to the fears of Cety- 
wayo. Had he pronounced for war, instead of making 
peaceful explanations, he would have delighted the Zulus, 
and though he would have been defeated ultimately, there 
was much reason for fearing that he could have beaten the 
force that was immediately arrayed against him. It was 
satisfactory to find that none of the natives in the colony, 
many of whom were fugitives from Zululand, had any sym- 
pathy with Cetywayo’s supposed intentions, and that most of 
them rested with an undoubting confidence in the protection 
which the English afforded them, a confidence, however, which 
would have probably proved misplaced had the Zulus crossed 
the border, and been directed by anything like generalship. 

There can be no doubt that at this time Cetywayo had 
the power to use the whole of the warlike force of the Zulus, 
and that he himself had been instrumental in raising that 
force to a strength greater than it had possessed at any time 
since his father had to succumb to the Boers ; but there is not 
an atom of proof that he wished for other than peaceable 
relations with ourselves, or that he was doing anything more 
than making himself strong against his enemies. 

The fact is, he had, at this period of his career, a difficult 
part to play. His father reigned, but he ruled, and though, 
to his credit, he did not molest his father in any way, and 
personally regarded him with much deference, and in many 
ways upheld his authority as king, yet, for his own safety, 
and for other reasons, he had to make it felt throughout the 
country that he himself was the real ruler. Therefore, he 


used to muster his forces, sometimes for a great hunt, when 
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little hunting was really done; at other times for some other 
ostensible purpose ; but, in reality, at all times to keep his 
soldiers in training, and under his control, and to exhibit his 
strength to all those whom he thought likely to dispute his 
way to the chieftainship; and above all to intimidate the 
Transvaal Boers, whom he cordially disliked, and not with- 
out reason. For though the Transvaal afforded the Boers 
an ample field for agriculture and pasturage, they were con- 
tinually endeavouring to encroach upon the Zulu territory, 
and perpetual strife, on a small scale, between them and the 
Zulus resulted. 

In 1862, a friend of the present writer visited Cetywayo, 
at Ondini, in order to intercede with him on behalf of a young 
woman, who was threatened with death by a man who had 
taken her from the Amaswazi, because she had left his kraal 
without his consent, and his narrative will serve to show what 
sort of man Cetywayo was at this time, and the irritating 
nature of his relationship with the Boers :— 


‘On reaching Ondini, at sundown,’ says he, ‘I told the Induna 
in waiting to report my arrival to the prince, and to say that I was 
too tired then to do anything but rest. Upon his return, the mes- 
senger said—“ The Child says we shall meet to-morrow.” (All 
Panda’s children, while he lived, though they had long reached ma- 
turity, were called Abantwana, or children.) Early next morning, 
before I had finished dressing, Umzuzo, one of Cetywayo’s great 
servants, came to say that the “child” was ready to seeme. He 
had ordered that I should be taken to a place at some distance from 
the great kraal, where we should meet. After waiting there a few 
minutes, he arrived, accompanied by three or four men, one of whom 
carried a bundle of spears. Cetywayo came up to me, and shook 
hands very heartily. He then ordered one of his attendants to bring 
a block of wood forward for him to sit upon, and then they all re- 
tired to a respectful distance. Of course I stood, and was gratified 
by his asking me to sit down on the block of wood beside him. 
After the usual preliminaries, I began about Unosapi (the girl), de- 
tailing fully to him all the particulars, and dwelling strongly upon 
the wickedness of shedding innocent blood. I told him also that 
it was the duty of every ruler to maintain order among his people, 
and especially to protect the weak against the strong. When I had 
ended, he replied—‘“ She shall not be killed ; he had better not 
attempt it; he will not do it; no one is so killed in the Zulu country.” 
I thanked him for his word, and then he asked me if I had heard 
that the Boers had come. I said that I had heard that they had 
arrived at Kanodwenga ; upon which he replied—* Yes ; and they 
are coming to this place also. They slept at the Umhlatuzi last 
night.” I inquired what they wanted, and he answered—“ They 
come to beg a tract of country.” Upon my saying in reply, that I 
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had heard that he had promised to give it them, he said with much 
animation—“ That is not true. In the late affair (a dispute about 
land, when blood was shed), they asked for the country Encome, but 
I refused to let them have it. I do not wish to see the Boers located 
in the midst of my country. I will not allow them to build in the 
land. They are not good ; they are bad in all their dealings. They 
wish to find a road to the sea through the Zulu country. If I gave 
them one piece of land now, they would only wait for another 
affair to get more. It would be like putting in one finger to-day, 
another to-morrow, next day the whole arm, and by-and-by the 
whole body.” 

‘Several messengers now arrived to say that the Boers had come, 
and that they were very hungry. He gave directions concerning 
them, and having ordered his attendants to give me an ox, I took my 
leave. 

‘ As I was sitting outside my hut after breakfast three of the Boers 
stumbled upon me. They were exceedingly surprised. I seemed to 
them like a man from the clouds, and they said as much. One of 
them told me that they belonged to the Transvaal, and that Pretorius 
had come to settle with Cetywayo about their boundaries. I replied 
that I did not know that their boundaries reached to the Zulu 
country ; upon which they laughed and went away. 

‘In the afternoon Cetywayo had a review of the regiment, Undi, 
in honour of the Boers, The soldiers marched, or rather ran past 
the visitors in companies, and then formed themselves into a semi- 
circular body for a dance. They sang several war songs, dancing of 
course at the same time, and ended with Chaka’s famous song. In 
front of the dancers there was a large concourse of people, men, women, 
and boys of all ages. During the singing of the other songs they all 
remained sitting, but when Chaka’s song was sung, they all stood up 
and joined in it. The effect was at once striking and solemn. 

‘Up to the time when the review commenced Cetywayo had been 
engaged with the Boers, not alone, but surrounded by his Izinduna. 
They asked for a large tract of the upper part of the country, which 
he refused. In the discussion that followed he proved himself to 
be quite equal to the occasion, showing anger when they manifested 
it, answering threats with calm defiance, and becoming quiet and 
friendly i in his demeanour when their excitement abated. 

‘The Boers went away much disappointed at not having gained 
their object, and took back with them the presents they had brought 
for Cetywayo. 

‘A few days after these events I heard that a large party of Boers 
from the Free State were driving away the people from the upper 


districts, and that Cetywayo had sent a considerable force to remove 
them.’ 


This narrative gives a fair idea of the state of things 
between Cetywayo and the Boers, who were continually en- 
croaching upon his territory, and claiming as their own the 
land of which they had possessed themselves against his will. 
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A volume might be filled with instances of this. Added to 
this, reports frequently reached him of their proceedings against 
tribes with whom he was in alliance; of their treacherously 
murdering friendly natives, for the sake of their women and 
children, whom they enslaved. Under such circumstances, it 
is not surprising that he nursed his wrath against them, and 
resolved when his army was sufficiently strong, and an oppor- 
tunity presented itself, to clear them away, at least from the 
positions which he, and many others also, considered they 
unjustly held in Zululand. 

The execution of this design was frustrated by the British 
annexation of the Transvaal, which had long been urged upon 
the Home Government by the Natal Legislative Council, as 
absolutely necessary in the interests of the Transvaal itself, 
as well as of the colony, and essential also to the protection 
and welfare of the native races. Whether the substitution of 
British authority for that of the Republic of the Transvaal 
was as necessary as the Natal Legislature thought it to be, is 
beyond the province of this paper to discuss ; what, however, 
is certain is, that the misgovernment of the Transvaal by 
the Boers and the atrocities committed by them on ‘the 
natives, at length led to a war, which, in the opinion of those 
most qualified to judge, constituted a serious danger to Natal. 
The Boers made an expedition against Sekokuni, a powerful 
chief, whose territory lies in the North Transvaal, and were 
defeated. Bankrupt in their exchequer, and utterly demo- 
ralised, they were almost at his mercy. It was supposed, with 
what reason, however, does not appear, that Sekokuni was 
in alliance with Cetywayo, who was said to be on the point of 
attacking the Boers, and that a war of race of the most des- 
perate kind was imminent, if we did not interpose our autho- 
rity over the Transvaal, and forbid any warlike movement 
on his part. It is true that he disavowed all hostile feeling 
towards us, that not long ago he offered as our ally to send 
his troops to fight some rebellious Kaffirs for us, saying that 
all he wished was to ‘wash the spears’ of his warriors in the 
blood of the Boers, whom he regarded as our foes as well as 
his own, and in that of the Amaswazi, who were allies of the 
Boers. But it was thought most unlikely that the Zulus 
would in the end draw any real distinction between the Boers 
and the British, or when the former were overthrown, that 
such men as Cetywayo and Sekokuni would become faithful 
allies of England. 

Being baulked of his revenge upon the people whom he 
had most reason to dislike, and irritated, and humiliated by 
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our determination not to allow him to make war without our 
sanction, it is not surprising that his feelings towards ourselves 
changed, and that he transferred to us something of the ani- 
mosity which he felt for the Boers. But there is no proof 
forthcoming that he intended to revenge himself upon us by 
invading our territory. Still an uneasy feeling as to our 
intentions existed in Zululand, while all his actions were re- 
garded with suspicion by the colonists. He was accused of 
entering into communication with the chiefs of other tribes 
with the view of annoying us, and forming an aggressive com- 
bination against us ; and it is certain that he sent spies to watch 
our proceedings. Something, it is true, was done to bring 
about a better state of things. Sekokuni’s independence 
was recognised, and Cetywayo’s claims upon such portions of 
Zululand as had been seized and occupied by the Boers 
were supported by the Natal Government ; though the good 
effect of this recognition was done away with, when the High 
Commissioner refused to allow it to take full effect. The ex- 
citement on either side of the Tugela was great. Missionaries 
and traders:left Zululand, the former carrying off their con- 
verts with them; the Zulu army was ready for war, and the 
boastful talk of some of the Zulu soldiers being reported by 
the refugees, led to the belief that war was imminent. It is 
not impossible that had Cetywayo found a favourable oppor- 
tunity for war he would have availed himself of it, but there 
is no real proof that he intended to do so; or that he was, 
when the ultimatum of December 11 was addressed to him, in 
a condition to do so. 

It has been said that ‘the grounds on which this ultimatum 
was addressed were to the last degree puerile and inadequate, 
and may well have filled even a Zulu with amazement.’ 
That may or may not be true; many of the reasons, however, 
that have been assigned for putting down Cetywayo, are cer- 
tainly unreasonable. It is urged against him as an offence 
that he is an incorrigible savage. It is quite true that, when 
on the best of terms with us, he did not allow this friendly 
relationship to interfere with the state of things which he had 
inherited ; and, from his point of view (which must be taken 
into consideration), this is not to be wondered at. It had 
made him what he was, the possessor of absolute power over 
his people, and the commander of at least 50,000 warriors, 
who‘held their lives at his disposal. 

Soon after his father’s death, he was visited by a brother 
of Moshesh, the chief of the Basutos, a man educated by the 
French missionaries, and who dressed like a European, but 
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whose independence as a chief had passed away, and whose 
people were virtually British subjects. He expressed great 
regret at the barbarous condition of the Zulus, who were not 
permitted to wear any other kind of clothing than that their 
forefathers had worn ; or to have a bed, or chair, or any article 
of European furniture, in their huts ; or to eat any other sort 
of food than that which had been common to the tribe since 
the days of Chaka; and he begged Cetywayo to encourage a 
better state of things amongst them, and to send his own son 
to be educated by the Bishop of the English Mission in Zulu- 
land. It is not surprising that all this had little effect upon 
Cetywayo, a Zulu of the Zulus,a chief independent of alt 
foreign control, and resolved to maintain the old order of 
things with which, as it would seem to him, his own indepen- 
dence and power were bound up. He had been warned that 
civilisation was ‘coming down upon him,’ a phrase, expressed 
by one word in the Zulu language, and which, it is said, 
contains the idea of zrresistibility ; but as civilisation was 
calculated to reduce him to the condition of chiefs who were 
more or less in subjection to white men, he regarded it as an 
enemy, rather than as a friend, and as such resisted it. He 
continued to permit traders to come into the country, but they 
found but little trade, save for blankets and beads, and guns. 
and gunpowder, and, of late years, for ardent spirits. At 
one time the use of blankets was regarded as a dangerous. 
innovation. During Dingani’s reign they were appropriated. 
solely by the chiefs and great men: it was death to any other 
to have one. At the commencement of Panda’s reign coloured 
blankets were reserved for the royal use, and white ones were 
under certain limitations allowed to others ; but before Panda 
died all restrictions with reference to the use of blankets were 
removed, and they were permitted to all who could procure 
them. It is doubtful if Cetywayo regarded this concession as 
a wise one; it seems certain that he was not disposed to go 
further in the way of civilisation, not because he was incapable 
of appreciating some of its advantages, but because he had 
come to the conclusion that it would not only break up the 
old state of things, but destroy his own power with it. 

It has also been urged against him that he broke the 
engagements entered into at his coronation, and that he re- 
pudiated all interference with his rights as an independent 
sovereign as an indignity. It showed much credulity to 
believe that he would, or rather much ignorance of the true 
condition of himself and his people to think that he could, 
keep to these engagements. A nation is not born in a day, 
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and reforms of the sort promulgated by Sir T. Shepstone come 
from within rather than from without, and can rarely be en- 
forced against a people’s inclination. To strengthen his own 
position, for to the last there were apprehensions of a disputed 
succession, and to avoid a civil war ;—to show, in fact, that he 
had the support of the British, Cetywayo invited Mr., now 
Sir T. Shepstone, Secretary of Native Affairs at Natal, to 
perform the ceremony of his coronation. This invitation was 
accepted, and considering that Cetywayo, in order to con- 
ciliate the old Izunduna (chief men), who were jealous of 
British sanction being supposed necessary to the accession, 
had been proclaimed king by the Zulu king-maker before 
Mr. Shepstone’s arrival, it was scarcely wise to use the oppor- 
tunity to promulgate a sort of Magna Charta in a manner 
that must have convinced the old Izunduna that their jealousy 
of British interference was justified. 


* At noon,’ said Mr. Shepstone, in his despatch on this occasion, 
‘we proceeded to the kraal. The brilliant uniforms of the officers 
formed a contrast with the costume of the clergy and the miscella- 
neous dresses of some of my companions, and added much to the 
appearance of the procession. The artillery, mounted volunteers, 
and the band of the Maritzburg rifles, formed on the right of the 
marquee, my natives on the left ; Cetywayo, with his councillors, and 
my party formed a group in front. The Zulu people described three- 
fourths of a circle, about fifty yards off, and may be estimated at from 
8,000 to 10,000, mostly young men. When order was established, I 
stood up, and explained in the native language the nature of the 
ceremony I had come to perform. I read out several questions and 
points relating to what had been agreed on, requiring an audible and 
hearty assent to each.’ 


This having been done—and, it must be borne in mind, 
before he proclaimed Cetywayo king—he finally said :— 


‘I proclaim, therefore :— 

‘xst. That indiscriminate shedding of blood cease in the land. 

‘end. That no Zulu be condemned without open trial and the 
examination of witnesses for and against him, and that he shall have 
a right of appeal to the king. 

‘3rd. That no Zulu’s life be taken without the previous know- 
ledge and consent of the king, after such trial has taken place, and 
the right of appeal has been allowed to be exercised. 

‘4th. That for minor crimes the loss of property (all, or a por- 
tion) be substituted for the punishment of death,’ 


These provisions are, of course, admirable in themselves, 
but they were not in harmony with the condition of the people. 
Government according to reason and right, justice unperverted 
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by passion or cupidity, and punishments graduated to the 
true nature of the offence, are the heritage of generations of 
striving after what is just and true. They cannot be forced 
on a people not prepared for them ; and to impose such things 
upon a man who is at best but a large-brained and ignorant 
barbarian, the irresponsible ruler of a huge horde of super- 
stitious savages, at a critical period of his life, as a condition 
of doing him honour in the sight of his people, was not wise ; 
and to make it a cause of offence against him that he set at 
nought obligations thus contracted, is scarcely just. The in- 
congruity of what Mr. Shepstone strove to accomplish is shown 
by another passage in his despatch. Referring to what took 
place after Cetywayo had been crowned, he says :— 


‘The new laws had been made known to the councillors and 
great men, but not to the common people; and in my view it was 
important that they should be proclaimed to the latter in my presence, 
to prevent their being stifled by the nobles. Cetywayo agreed; but 
the difficulty was, who should do it, his heralds or mine. I thought 
that his, and he that mine, should do it; so it was settled that both 
should go, his to make the actual proclamation, mine to correct and 
supply omissions. These latter processes were so frequently neces- 
sary, that the people requested the Zulu heralds to leave the whole 
duty to mine.’ 


Much has been said, too, since the war began, of his san- 
guinary disposition and his cruel government, and he has 
been depicted in colours more lurid than those employed in 
pourtraying Chaka and Dingani. That many of his people 
have been killed for offences appearing trivial to us, or for no 
offences at all that we can discover, and sometimes in ways 
which shock our sense of humanity, is undoubtedly true. But 
Cetywayo is not responsible for such a state of things; it 
existed before his time, and is not peculiar to Zululand. It 
would not be difficult to compile quite as terrible a list of 
cases in any part of Africa not under foreign control. Belief 
in witchcraft is the cause of most of the horrible cruelties of 
which we so frequently hear in Africa. Such belief is prevalent 
in Zululand. The people, probably, have much more faith in 
it than their chief. It is a belief that is invariably accom- 
panied by injustice and cruelty, and the belief must be got 
rid of before you can hope to do away with the misery and 
suffering connected with it. Trials for witchcraft are said to 
have increased of late years in Zululand, and because Cety- 
wayo sometimes profited by them in the confiscation to his 
own use of the cattle of those who were found guilty, he has 
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been charged with being responsible for this. It may be so; 
but in all probability it was owing to a revival of superstitious 
feeling amongst the people themselves, for such revivals are 
not uncommon during periods of comparative peace. In any 
case, however, it is doubtful if greater evil has been caused by 
these accusations of witchcraft in Zululand than elsewhere in 
independent Africa,—zwe hear more about it, that is all. 

Since Cetywayo has been king, if the case of the young 
women who were said to have been slaughtered because they 
refused to marry men belonging to one of his regiments be 
excepted, there have been no sacrifices of life equal in extent 
to those which took place in the times of his predecessors. 
He has, without doubt, caused many to be slain, but from a 
Zulu point of view it is probable that the great majority of 
those whom he condemned to death deserved to die. Their 
punishments are not graduated like ours; death is accorded 
for most transgressions, and as transgressors are as plentiful 
in Zululand as elsewhere, it is nothing wonderful that there 
should be many executions. It may seem to us, now, a 
horrible thing to spear a man for stealing a goat or an ox, or 
for speaking ill-words of the king, or for conspiring against the 
life of others by means of witchcraft ; yet, within the memory 
of many living, people were hanged for the first-named offences 
in our own land, and burning for witchcraft has taken place in 
England more than once since the Reformation. 

That Cetywayo’s treatment of his people is not generally 
distasteful to them is shown by the fact of there having been 
relatively far fewer fugitives from Zululand during his reign 
than during the reigns of Panda and Dingani. That he is a 
man of much strength of character and political sagacity is 
shown by many things, of which the following stroke of 
domestic policy will serve as an illustration. 

Before the days of Chaka, Zululand, as has already been 
stated, was divided into small independent tribes, and in the 
commotions which followed upon Chaka’s death, the fragments 
of these tribes clustered round certain Izunduna, who thus 
became powerful, and when they pleased, dangerous. Like 
the old barons of England they were a standing menace to 
the throne. The descendants of the original heads of these 
tribes were well known by their patronymics ; and Cetywayo 
sent for them, and desired them to rebuild the houses of their 
ancestors. By this means the troublesome Izunduna were 
deposed, many great men became inferior in position to those 
who were once their dependents, and the popularity of Cety- 
wayo was greatly increased. 
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It has also been made a matter of complaint against 
Cetywayo that he did not favour Christian missions, and that 
he had put to death some of his people who had become 
Christians. Had he forbidden missionaries the country, he 
would have been within his right as an independent ruler, but 
he did nothing of the sort; he permitted them to dwell un- 
molested in the land, and generally treated them with a cour- 
teous generosity. Indeed, at no time have missionaries been 
exposed to ill-treatment in Zululand. The Rev. F. Owen, to 
whom reference has been made, was the first missionary to 
the Zulus, and though he was scared away from the country 
by Dingani’s massacre of the Boers, he himself was not mo- 
lested. The missionaries have had to incur the hardships, dis- 
comforts, and dangers incidental to such a country and people, 
but they have not met with actual ill-usage or with any hostility 
corresponding with that which missionaries have had to en- 
counter in other lands. This is said advisedly, and after going 
through the whole record of missionary enterprise in Zulu- 
land. It is quite true that Cetywayo showed no disposition 
to become a Christian himself, and that he did not like 
his people to become Christians, and it has been proved 
that on more than one occasion he ordered Zulus to be 
put to death, because they had dared to become Christians 
without first asking his consent thereto. His objection to 
his people becoming Christians was probably caused by the 
unwise methods of some missionaries, whose view of the 
meaning and purpose of the Church is not very compre- 
hensive, and who have striven to form little companies of 
model Christians, almost entirely separated from the rest of 
the nation, instead of endeavouring to lay the foundations of 
Christianity amongst the people themselves, and striving for a 
gradual reformation of society. The condition of such little 
companies of converts undoubtedly gave Cetywayo some 
ground for saying, that when Zulus became Christians they 
ceased to be Zulus, inasmuch as they lived apart from the 
rest of their country folk, and took no more part in the 
affairs of the nation than if they had been aliens. It is of 
course a very difficult thing to reconcile the conflicting claims 
which Christianity has upon converts, with the claims which 
such a king as Cetywayo has upon his people. But it is a 
difficulty which was solved long ago; for Nero was not much 
easier to deal with than Cetywayo, his claims were not less 
repulsive to Christians, and yet from his very household the 
saints sent salutations to the Philippians through S. Paul. It 
is not surprising if, while teaching them to fear God, mis- 
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sionaries did not also instruct their converts to honour the 
king, that Cetywayo had an ugly sort of feeling towards them 
both. The men who were instrumental in converting our 
Saxon and Keltic forefathers were wiser in their generation 
than we, as a rule, have been. For we not only lost zeal for 
mission work, but we lost also knowledge of the right way of 
doing it, and are only just beginning to find that out. 

Nevertheless, though he made it known and felt that he 
did not want his people to leave the ways of their fore- 
fathers, he rarely refused to let them do so if they sought 
his consent ; and from time to time he stood a good deal of 
talking to from some of the missionaries, and more than once 
protected converts from the anger or avarice of their relatives. 
it is difficult to read the journals and letters of the Rev. R. 
Robertson, for instance, without reflecting that had some other 
missionaries shown an equal discretion, and some converts 
less self-will, Cetywayo might never have been known as a 
persecutor of Christians; as the following passages, selected 
from communications received from Mr. Robertson during the 
last ten years may serve to show :— 


‘July 28, 1869: The next time the Prince (Cetywayo) visited me, 
I said, “I still wish, as I did before, that the Christians should serve 
you, the same as your other subjects, but since they shrink from being 
.a long way from the station, and are afraid of ill-treatment from the 
heathen, and since you have such an abundance of people, and do 
not really need them for soldiers, I would suggest that they pay a 
small tax of seven shillings per hut, and I hope you will consent to 
receive a tax instead of labour.” To this he gave a kind of halting 
assent as if afraid of something behind. I went on to remind him of 
‘certain troubles I had had about some natives who had become 
Christians, and I took care to praise him for what in my case he had 
-done. I reminded him of the absolute certainty that the number of 
Christians would largely increase. I told him that I had no present 
difficulties, but I wished to prevent troubles in future, and to have an 
answer to give to those who made use of his name to frighten converts 
from becoming Christians. I also told him something of the history 
of Madagascar, and then I pressed him to come toa decision. For 
a moment I trembled as I waited his reply, but the blessed words, “I 
prayed unto the God of heaven,” were present to my mind. His 
reply was as follows : “You know I am not the king, and whatever 
he decides shall be law.” I said: “I thank you for that word, only 
I am surprised at it, seeing it is as well known that the king, now 
in his old age, is resting upon his oars, while all the burden of 
Government is undertaken by you. The first word the king will 
say will be: ‘Have you been to the Prince, and what did he 
say?’ No, no, the king is the head, but the head only; you 
-are body, hands, and feet.” He only repeated the same answer ; 
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so not wishing to press him too hard, I determined not to recur 
to the great matter unless it came in naturally.’ 


Having subsequently gained the Prince’s consent to bring 
the matter before the king, the following is the account of the 
interview with Panda. 

‘August 10. Started for Kanodwenga, the king’s kraal ; have 
had an interview with him. I went fully into all that had taken 
place between the Prince and me, and in conclusion fished for a 
reply, thanking him for his past. kindness, expressing hopes for the 
future, &c. Up to this point he was all attention ; but on seeing 
what I was driving at, he was suddenly overcome by a fit of drowsi- 
ness, and began to snore. I knew well what that meant, and wishing 
him a comfortable sleep, I took my leave. About two hours after, 
one of his attendants came to the waggon, and I asked him what the 
king had said after I was gone: “Oh!” he said, with a smile, “he 
began and went through with us all that you had said.” 

‘August 16. To-day the king came out in his little carriage and 
stationed himself five hundred yards behind the waggon. Presently 
five of his councillors came to be instructed by me, as to all that I 
required of the king. I had then to instruct them from the be- 
ginning ; I endeavoured to put everything before them as simply as 
possible, and away they went. The old saying, however, came into 
my mind, “ If you want a thing well done, you must do it yourself,” 
so I followed and sat down among them, unseen by the king.’ 


The chief man of the councillors repeated with wonderful 
memory all Mr. Robertson’s arguments, but happening to 
make a blunder towards the close, Mr. Robertson struck in 
for himself; and having said he knew Christianity would 
increase until it became general in the country, the king 
exclaimed,—‘ What! all Zululand become Christian!’ I said 
it would, and that my joy would become complete if he were 
a Christian and all his people, but experience did not lead 
me to hope for that in my time. Christianity was a plant 
that would endure for all ages, but was of slow growth, one 
would be converted here, and another there, and the number 
of Christians would largely and steadily increase. My desire 
therefore, was to come to an arrangement with him, in order 
to prevent a repetition of troubles and annoyances, both to 
him and to us missionaries, his friends. After some talk with 
his councillors, he said, ‘I agree that all be allowed to become 
Christians who wish it, only I never can think of all the Zulus 
becoming Christians.’ This decision of Panda was endorsed 
by Cetywayo ; but from some reason or another, it was never 
thoroughly carried out. So far as Mr. Robertson and his 
colleagues were concerned, however, there was no difficulty ; 
but with other missionaries difficulties did frequently occur ; 
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obstacles were placed in the way of their making converts, and 
the people were afraid to become Christians, lest they should 
expose themselves to Cetywayo’s anger. 

In March 1874, the position which Mr. Robertson held to 
the king (Cetywayo) is shown by the following : ‘ He has given 
me a station of land at the Tugela, and he has not denied me 
a single request since the day I first saw him. May God bless 
and enlighten him more and more.’ And on this ‘station of 
land’ was built the S. Andrew’s mission, which constituted the 
fort of Ekowe so long held by Colonel Pearson. 

Cetywayo’s friendship and trust in Mr. Robertson con- 
tinued until the latter left Zululand just before the war 
commenced, and were shown in many ways. The last re- 
corded proof of his goodwill was in condemning a Zulu to 
pay the fine of a large ox, or to lose his head, for threatening 
the Rev. S. M. Samuelson, one of Mr. Robertson’s colleagues, 
who ventured to remain at his post when war was imminent, 
and long after all other missionaries had left the country. In- 
deed it seems reasonable to suppose that Cetywayo must 
have exerted himself to protect the missionaries generally, 
for the feeling against them on the part of many of his people 
was strong, especially when it was discovered that they had 
managed to get all their converts out of the land. War with 
Cetywayo may be politically expedient, but if its justice be 
based upon the reasons given in Sir Bartle Frere’s ultimatum, 
the foundation is slender. 

Neither is it just to assert, in the face of the man’s whole 
life, that Cetywayo is another Chaka. The one was essen- 
tially aggressive, the other has almost invariably acted on the 
defensive. The only aggressive disposition he has ever shown 
has been in the case of the Boers, whose treatment of him- 
self and people was calculated to rouse the desire of ven- 
geance in the breast of a more placable man than he is; and 
here he did but wish to regain what he regarded, and many 
think justly regarded, as his own. The colonists have given 
frequent expression to their fears of the danger they were in 
from the designs of Cetywayo; but there is only their own 
fears to show the reality of the danger, or that he had any in- 
tention of invading British territory. It is not for what he has 
done, or for what, as far as proof of his intentions have been 
given, he intended to do, that we are at war with him, but for 
what it was in his power to do. He was too strong, and his 
strength oppressed the spirits of the colonists, and kept them, 
with reason, or without, in a state of alarm. That was his 
offence. And as he would not efface himself as an inde- 
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pendent sovereign, would not disband his army, and consent 
that the Zulus should be governed as other South African 
races subject to the British Crown are governed, it was re- 
solved to make him do so by force of arms. In the interests 
of our South African possessions, and in order to maintain 
our prestige amongst the other native races, this may be 
politically expedient ; if this be so, let us have the honesty to 
avow it as the true cause of war, and not seek to justify our- 
selves by accusing Cetywayo of deeds which he has not com- 
mitted, of intentions which cannot be proved, and by charging 
upon him individually the evils of a system of government 
which he inherited, and has represented and administered with 
much less offence than either of his predecessors. 

It would seem from his despatch of April 18, that Sir 
Bartle Frere now makes this view of the case the justification 
of his policy. He says he knows— 


‘That there are educated men to be found, of great ability, who 
claim to be lovers of liberty, and of right, and of their own species, 
who have lived long near the Zulus, and who say there is no danger 
to be apprehended from them if we let them alone ; that Cetywayo 
is a well-meaning prince, quite within his own right in massacring his 
own subjects, and our soldiers too, if they enter his territory ; and all 
that is necessary to our safety is to let the Zulu king alone, or if the 
English do not like that, to leave his neighbourhood.’ 


But he does not agree with these men, for, being convinced 
that the Zulus are too dangerous to be trusted, that— 


‘the open declarations of their king, no less than the funda- 
mental laws of their organisation, proclaim foreign conquest and 
bloodshed as a necessity of their existence,’ and, ‘having lived now 
for many weeks within a couple of Zulu marches of the Zulu border, 
among sensible Englishmen, many of them men of great sagacity, 
coolness, and determination, and reasonably just and upright in all 
their dealings, who never went to sleep without having arms within 
their reach, and being prepared to take refuge with wives and fami- 
lies, at a moment’s warning, within a fortified post ; having learnt 
also from “ voor-trekkers,” and their children, who had witnessed the 
massacres of Weenen and Blauwkrantz, and who could thus testify 
that the present peculiarities of the Zulu warfare are no innovations,’ 
he doubts ‘the possibility of making life within reach of a Zulu 
“impi” permanently tolerable to ordinary Englishmen and Dutch- 
men,’ and sees no alternative compatible with our duty but this, 
‘The Zulu king must cease to reign as sovereign, with any pretension 
to independent power; the military power of the Zulus must be 
effectually broken up ; the Zulu people must be effectually subdued, 
and made to feel they are subjects of the British Crown, and here- 
after governed as become British subjects.’ 
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This is a statement of policy much more worthy of respect 
than the reasons assigned for war in the ultimatum. But as 
English public feeling is more in harmony with the views of 
the ‘lovers of liberty and right, and of their own species,’ than 
with Sir B. Frere’s views, the Home Government does not 
accept the policy indicated in this despatch. 

There is a flash of greatness in Cetywayo; and, savage 
though his method of warfare be, in the defence of his own 
and his country’s independence, he has, unhappily at our cost, 
done much to get rid of that feeling of contempt with which 
many amongst us have regarded the African race. The 
Zulus are undoubtedly, the finest race of people in Southern 
or Eastern Africa. They are capable of great things. Sir 
Bartle Frere admits that ‘they are a nation of fine national 
characteristics,’ that ‘they have qualities which might enable 
them to become the regenerators, and the foremost in civilisa- 
tion of all the nations in South Africa.’ 

It is worth while, therefore, after we have made them feel 
our superiority in arms, as in all things else, for that now is 
the unfortunate necessity of the position, to see if it be not 
possible for them to exist as an independent nation in juxta- 
position with the civilised inhabitants of Natal and the Trans- 
vaal. It will say but little for us if this be not possible. We 
can, if we will, help these people to obtain for themselves in 
course of time a better system of national existence ; we can, 
if we will, introduce amongst them the agencies of a Christian 
civilisation ; and it will be to our eternal shame, if we do not 
show as much courage, and determination, and self-sacrifice, 
in subduing them to Christ, as we are now showing in com- 
pelling them to submit to such terms as will make for the 
safety of our own possessions and people. 





ArT. IX.—THE SITUATION. 








1. The ‘ Guardian, June 25, July 2, July 9, 1879. 
2. Did Queen Elizabeth take other Order in the Advertisements 


of 1566? <A Postscript to a Letter to Lord Selborne. 
By JAMES PARKER. (1879.) 


ANY ONE who has watched, however incuriously, the recent 
march of ecclesiastical affairs must appreciate that in the 
VOL. VIII.—NO. XVI. HH 
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concurrence of the judgments of the Court of Appeal in the 
Clewer case, and in the last phase of the interminable and 
Protean suit of Martin v. Mackonochie, with the final delibera- 
tions of the Convocation of Canterbury over its Report to 
the Crown upon the Rubrics, we have reached, if not a crisis, 
at all events a distinct stage in that progressive development 
of the Church of England which has been strengthening and 
extending itself during so short a term if counted by years, and 
so long a one if estimated by events. We should fail in our 
duty if we did not record our opinion and offer some advice 
to our fellow-Churchmen on the situation thus created. 

Having this practical end in view, we see no great advan- 
tage in dwelling at length upon the successive judgments 
which unanimously in the Clewer case restored the bishop’s 
discretion in proceedings under the Church Discipline Act, 
and by a majority of one upheld Lord Penzance’s power to 
keep a monition hanging zz ‘¢errorem over the head of a 
clergyman who has had the misfortune of coming under his 
lash. In either case, resort to the Housé of Lords being still 
open, no final result has been reached, and so the policy of 
the bystanders most interested on either side in the questions 
at stake resolves itself into a condition of inevitable expec- 
tancy, as we await for the coming campaign the succour of 
that mighty commander, Time. 

In passing on to the recent action of Convocation we 
must observe that no small portion of the interest gathering 
round its proceedings attaches to its treatment of the Orna- 
ments Rubric. We have little doubt that most of those readers 
for whom this article can have any value will have noticed the 
fact for themselves ; but our narrative would not be complete 
in form were we not to commence by recognising it. 

The Ornaments Rubric, as it comes down from 1662, is 
of importance in our eyes in proportion as it can establish its 
claim to be the recognition and re-enactment of the rubrics 
relating to the minister’s vesture contained in the First Prayer- 
Book of 1549. At the same time we have no wish, in esta- 
blishing what we believe to be its documentary meaning, to 
urge on the actual revival, either in general or in any par- 
ticular instance, of the vestments. This is a question of policy 
which does not now concern us. We are accordingly able, in 
order to simplify the discussion, to put the Ridsdale judgment 
by in courteous silence, without any disrespect to the ‘law, 
only expressing the very sure conviction that, ere the day can 
come for practical action on the lines of our argument, that 
judgment will have carried out its own principles by declaring 
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its own conclusions obsolete on the ground of those very 
principles. Observe the nature of this judgment. It all 
hangs upon an ‘if’ ‘If’ Elizabeth’s ‘other order’ exists in 
the Advertisements, then so and so must result. The judg- 
ment believes in the ‘if,’ and so its result inevitably follows. 
But assuming, as we are convinced will come out under fuller 
historical scrutiny, that this ‘if’ does not carry with it the 
assumed conclusion, and that those Advertisements cannot 
be identified with the ‘other order, then the judgment will 
have itself set up the vesture of 1549 as that which the Orna- 
ments Rubric signifies ; for by the process of its own argu- 
ment it has destroyed any other alternative. It has by its 
silence disposed of the popular appeals to prejudice over facts 
and law involved in the attempt to force the conclusion by 
invoking the supposed ‘principles of the Reformation’ and 
the ‘simplicity of Protestant worship.’ This method of shirk- 
ing the real difficulties in the way would be as fatal to the 
gorgeous cope which the Judicial Committee allows in cathe- 
drals as to the chasuble which it forbids in parish churches. 

We have already called attention to the dissection of the 
judgment contained in Lord Selborne’s book, and Mr. James 
Parker’s reply. While Lord Selborne left his adversary’s ar- 
gument publicly unanswered, he communicated to him some 
private criticisms, which Mr. Parker has handled in a postscript 
to his former letter, containing an examination, even closer than 
his first one, of the documentary history of the seven earliest 
years of Elizabeth. We must quote three paragraphs from 
the conclusion :— 


‘That the Queen, whose every known act and expressed will was 
opposed to the diminution of the high ritual, should, for no known 
cause whatever, abolish any or all of the vestments for which spe- 
cial provision was made in the Act; that Cecil and Archbishop 
Parker should advise her to do so, while their own views were abso- 
lutely opposed to the same; that no opportunity was taken of 
cancelling the leaf in copies of the Prayer-Book already printed (as 
was done in the case of the Lessons in 1561), or in having the 
correction made in any of the thirty-two editions which we know 
were printed during the reign ; above all, that throughout the reign 
no writer should have put the fact on secord—all this is so utterly 
opposed to reason and common sense that it cannot be. 

‘It has been my task to sift that evidence ; to cross-examine the 
witnesses ; to call for letters ; to see that they are dated, signed, and 
sealed. In the synopsis printed herewith references are given to 
the pages where each document is so dealt with. The story they 
tell, when so examined, appears to me to be very different to the 


evidence on the brief which appears in your Lordship’s “ Notes,” or 
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to what must have been before the judges when they came to their 
decision and drew up their judgment. 

‘If their conclusion is right, then all our recorded history is 
wrong ; if the “other order” was taken, hundreds of letters and 
other documents concerning this question are erroneous. For the 
Queen, and Cecil, and Archbishop Parker must all have yielded to 
Puritan clamour. The Advertisements must have been a concession 
to Puritan sentiment, instead of affording cause for animosity. The 
attack must have been from the total ignorance of all concerned of 
their true purport. But this cannot be so. It is said, and I have 
no doubt truly, that judges in their successive judgments make the 
law, but they cannot do more than this ; they cannot make history.’ 


These considerations enable us a little to appreciate the 
task which Convocation had before it in taking up the Orna- 
ments Rubric ; but, in order fully to comprehend the actual 
situation, we must look back about twelve years to a period 
very near us in mere computation of time, but widely different 
from the present day in the obscurity which at that date still 
hung over the relative powers of certain opposing forces. 
Distinctive ‘ ritualism, as defined by its own pioneers, in con- 
trast to the general High Church movement, was among 
novelties still very novel, so the infantile idea of crushing it 
by erasing the Ornaments Rubric attracted support by its 
engaging shallowness; those who had a quarrel against the 
Athanasian Creed had by their pertinacious clamour tied the 
tongues of its friends; while the difficulties of enforcing a 
Chinese uniformity under the actual rubrics, or of toning 
down the rubrics to a colourless insipidity, had been very 
inadequately gauged. . 

The perplexities of statesmen and prelates sought safety 
in the appointment of the Ritual Commission, a very large 
and widely representative body with elastic instructions 
written between the lines of its appointment to be either 
very revolutionary or very conservative, but anyhow to 
satisfy expectations by doing something. It had, besides, a 
curiously practical but totally distinct second task allotted to 
it of framing a new lectionary. For four years did the mem- 
bers of the Commission repeat their weary pilgrimage to the 
Jerusalem Chamber, and when their labours were concluded 
the results absolutely falsified the expectations of the in- 
genious contrivers of that curious assembly. The Athanasian 
Creed was untouched, and so was the Ornaments Rubric ; for 
in either case the friends of the imperilled document knew 
the reason why it had better not be tampered with, while its 
enemies could not agree on any consistent plan of mutilation. 
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As to the rubrics in general, the Commission had received 
its orders to ‘secure greater uniformity,’ so in its conclusions 
it counselled wider elasticity. Only in the compilation of 
the new lectionary it performed a task of real utility for the 
benefit not of Church parties, but of the whole Church; so this 
portion of its labours, after a close fight in Convocation, had 
a peaceful Parliamentary sanction secured for it. The 
Shortened Services Act a year later made the Prayer-Book 
elastic ; and as a general uprising of Churchmen, which found 
its voice in the overflowing representative meetings held both 
in St. James’s Hall and in the Hanover Square Rooms, 
declared for the integrity of the Athanasian Creed, Con- 
vocation, by synodical declaration, laid down the sense in 
which the warnings contained in that Confession of Faith 
were to be taken. This would have been legitimately a very 
ample conclusion of the episode of the Ritual Commission. 
It had met : it had recommended—and Church and State had 
adopted a very substantial measure of its recommendations. 
But there was the long schedule of amended rubrics, which it 
seemed a pity to waste, as well as the unscheduled Orna- 
ments Rubric, which had, to the severe disappointment of 
influential quarters, escaped manipulation. So the Convoca- 
tions obtained letters of business from the Crown during Mr. 
Gladstone’s government—which were renewed to a new Con- 
vocation by the present Ministry—and set to work upon the 
rubrics, guided by, but-not wedded to, the recommendations 
of the Ritual Commission. Of the Convocation of York and 
its ‘ provisional’ report we have no time to speak. That of 
Canterbury found itself on Tuesday, June 24, assembled for a 
fortnight of sessions—an event unparalleled since its revival. 

The initiative rested with the Upper House, which was 
in possession of the recommendations offered by the Lower 
one, on which, during the time allotted, it behoved both Houses 
to agree, on the assumption that the report was to lead to 
an Act of Parliament. In fact, the shape in which the matter 
came to the Upper House was not only a bundle of rubrics, 
but the draft of a Bill enacting the revised rubrics as finally 
settled in a schedule, and providing for the future that rubrics 
agreed upon by the Convocation should lie forty days on the 
table of both Houses of Parliament, and, if not objected to 
by an address to the Crown, should then become law. 

This last suggestion is copied from the process in force in 
regard to the Endowed Schools scheme, and was originally 
proposed in a Bill which the Bishop of London brought into 
the House of Lords a few years ago, as an Etvenicon to pacify 
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the Public Worship Act excitement. The practical weakness 
which attends the project is that, obviously proposed as it 
is out of distrust of the actual system of Parliamentary 
legislation on Church questions, Parliament is very likely 
to refuse to abridge its existing powers to please those to 
whom those powers are displeasing, and who are, therefore, 
little likely to stand in its favour. In proportion, as Church- 
men show desire for the change, so will the anti-Church forces 
in the legislature suspect that it conceals some advantage for 
the Church, and act accordingly. 

Some of the bishops, unenlightened by the experience of 
the last ten years, began by nibbling at the margin of the 
Athanasian Creed, but were happily defeated, the only change 
agreed to being the adoption of the synodical note. Then 
came the Ornaments Rubric, as to which the bishops had to 
consider a rubric which had come to them from the Lower 
one as a rider to the existing one, modifying the practical 
vesture of the clergy without repealing the existing rubric, 
and in these terms :-— 


[involving the omission from the Ornaments Rubric ‘and of the 
ministers thereof at all times of their ministration.’ | 

‘In saying any public prayers, or ministering the sacraments or 
other rites of the Church, the minister shall wear a surplice with a 
stole or scarf ; and in preaching he shall wear a surplice with a stole 
or scarf and the hood of his degree, or, if he think fit, a gown with 
hood and scarf. Nevertheless, he that ministereth inthe Holy Com- 
munion may use, with the surplice and stole, a cope, provided always 
that such cope shall not be introduced into any church, other than a 
cathedral or collegiate church, without the consent of the bishop.’ 


As the rubric was originally introduced into the Lower 
House by Archdeacon Lord Alwyne Compton, it contained 
these descriptive words, ‘ vestment or cope,’ and was in this 
form adopted at the stage answering to a Parliamentary 
second reading by an overwhelming majority; but on its 
further consideration ‘vestment or’ was struck out by the 
narrow majority of eight. In this formit was a direct recom- 
mendation of the so-called ‘cope compromise,’ the principle 
of which is the recognition of a distinctive Eucharistic dress 
of the type sanctioned by the historical authority of the 
post-Reformational Church of England, of which it was a 
peculiarity—the cope being, and having been in all other 
branches of the Catholic Church as well as in our own before 
the Reformation (in principle at least), a processional and 
choral, and not an Eucharistic, dress. This compromise satis- 
fied the demand for a distinctive dress as such, while it did not 
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satisfy the wider historical claims which the vestment proffers. 
It would, therefore, have been far from acceptable to the 
‘ritualists,’ while strongly pressed by those Churchmen, of 
whom the Bishop of Lincoln is the representative. It might 
have been anticipated that the bishops, in their office of treaty- 
makers, would have been glad to have closed with a proposal 
which would, at all events, have enabled them to say to each 
side that the Episcopate had done something to satisfy their 
respective proclivities, giving the cope to the High Churchmen 
and taking the vestment away from the Low Churchmen. 
But the strong will of the Archbishop of Canterbury declared 
against any compromise, and, most strange to say, based his 
opposition on the repudiation for the members of the Epis- 
copate of any actual possession of discretion, so the upshot 
was that the bishops reported to the Lower House that they 
recommended this addition to the Ornaments Rubric :— 


‘That every priest or deacon at all times of his ministration shall 
wear a surplice with a stole or scarf, and the hood of his degree, 
and no other ornament until it shall be otherwise ordered by a canon 
of the Church lawfully enacted, promulged, and executed ; provided 
always that this rubric shall not be understood to repeal the 24th, 
25th, and 58th of the Canons of 1604.’ 


We respect the sleep of the dead, and we forbear to 
criticise a rule which would have falsified the scope of the 
very document to which it was to stand as rider, and by a 
wild appeal to some future canon of some uncertain Convoca- 
tion have proclaimed the impotence for legislation of its own 
authors, although composing that very Convocation which was 
then claiming to act because it had got Royal Letters of 
Business. Short was the life of this bantling, for the Lower 
House rejected it by 68 to 13, and then reaffirmed their 
original rubric in its first form, including the ‘ vestment or.’ 
The bishops were very perplexed, and again tried their hands 
at rubrics. An open conference of the two Houses marked 
the closing scene of a memorable struggle, and the supple- 
mentary Ornaments Rubric which now stands in the report 
runs in these terms following the original one :— 

: . until further order be taken by public authority.’ 

‘In saying public prayers, or ministering the sacraments or other 
rites of the Church, every priest and deacon shall wear a surplice, 
with a stole or scarf and the hood of his degree, or, if he think fit, 
a gown with hood and scarf; and no other ornament shall at any 
time be used by him contrary to the monition of the bishop of the 
diocese ; provided always that this rubric shall not be understood 
to repeal the 24th, 25th, and 58th Canons of 1604,’ 
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Be it never forgotten that this is what has been offered on 
the responsibility of the prelates, who might, down to the pre- 
ceding week, have gagged all mouths by accepting a strictly 
limited use of the cope alone, but who had then preferred to 
ban any Eucharistic dress at all. By this new rubric, if 
language have not lost all force and precision, all the orna- 
ments of the First Book are, in spite of the Purchas or the 
Ridsdale judgment, recognised as existing within the rubric of 
1662, while the antecedent permission of a bishop has given 
place to the very different provision of his being charged with 
the delicate option of prohibition, while inception on the 
part of the minister is assumed. When we add the considera- 
tion that the chances of this report ever coming practically 
before Parliament are infinitesimal, the value of such a gloss 
from such a body as the Convocation of Canterbury upon the 
Ornaments Rubric, originated by its Upper House, can with 
difficulty be appraised. 

To estimate the full scope of the fortnight’s proceedings 
we must appreciate who, and what, and how appointed, the 
Lower House is which took so leading a share inthem. Noone 
will contradict the assertion that it is impossible to conceive a 
body of clergymen in which absolute and technical ritualism 
is less represented than the Lower House of the Convocation 
of Canterbury while old High Churchmanship is its prevailing 
colour. This House consists of 154 members, of whom 
twenty-one are directly appointed by the Crown through the 
Prime Minister (the English deans and the Provost of Eton); 
sixty-three are appointed directly by different bishops (the 
Welsh deans and all the archdeacons except the Archdeacon 
of Westminster) ; twenty-five are elected by mixed bodies, 
partly appointed by the Prime Minister, partly by the Lord 
Chancellor, and partly by the respective bishops, and in three 
cases by electors attached to the Universities (the capitular 
proctors and the Archdeacon of Westminster) ; and forty-six 
are the elected representatives of the parochial clergy. This 
is the body which against pressure from the bishops has de- 
clared, not that vestments must be worn, not that vestments 
may conveniently be worn in disregard of the feelings of the 
congregation, but that the recognition of the historical vest- 
ments of the Christian Church shall keep its place in the 
Prayer-Book. 

We have never entertained a doubt that the revival of 
vestments by J. M. Neale, Mr. Brian King, and (through his 
recommendation of them in the Directorium Anglicanum) by 
Mr. Purchas was a mistaken policy. As long as the Ornaments 
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Rubric remained a document merely, glossed as it was by the 
Knightsbridge judgment, there was but one possible meaning 
assignable to it by Puritan or by Anglo-Catholic, while the 
fact of its being only a document secured its inviolability. In 
the meanwhile the pioneers of better worship had a life’s 
work before them in procuring the general acceptance of 
such elements of ceremonialism as the solemn appointments 
of the altar and the position thereat of the celebrant and 
assistants, and in a revival of choral worship and the restora- 
tion of chancel arrangements. 

All these developments have extensively spread with a 
wonderful rapidity wherever in England or out of it the wor- 
ship founded upon our Prayer-Book exists, whether under our 
actual recension of it or under the Scotch, the American—and 
we now shall have to add the Irish—form of the Anglican 
ritual. But this extension would have been far more widely, 
and more easily effected had we not been weighted in later years 
with the strangeness of the revived vesture, not to mention 
other ‘ ritualistic’ specialities. Without this clog success was, 
humanly speaking, certain, and when it had been attained in 
a soon-coming generation—perhaps in our own later days—the 
vestments, all the time strengthened and kept alive by the 
Knightsbridge judgment, would have spontaneously and in- 
offensively reappeared, because they were the law of our 
Reformed Church. But we now find ourselves in just the 
same position as the one in which the people, Parliament, and 
Government of England are standing in regard to the Zulu 
war, and, like them, we must fight out the campaign for the 
abiding recognition of the traditional vesture, against an 
opposition which those at least among High Churchmen 
whom we represent did nothing to provoke. 

The cope compromise is now killed by the bishops’ own 
action, and, on the whole, it is well out of the way. There 
was, no doubt, much to be said for it while it had still any 
life about it. Distinctive dress as it was, it claimed and held 
its ground as the chasuble never did in our post-Reformational 
Church. The Resolutions of Archbishop Parker and the other 
bishops in 1560, to which Mr. Parker called attention, give 
the date of its superseding the chasuble, unless indeed we 
antedate the period to 1549 itself, and point to the service in 
St. Paul’s, when the First Prayer-Book was solemnly set up, 
as described by Wriothesley, the herald. Besides, the Rids- 
dale judgment, while enjoining the cope in cathedral and 
collegiate churches, leaves the Advertisements open to be 
read as if permitting it in parish churches, provided the 
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parish were not charged with it. Accordingly we urged after 
that judgment the possibility of restoring the principle of an 
Eucharistic dress in the form of the cope, on an assumption 
of law founded upon that very judgment. Had this suggestion 
been taken up it might have succeeded ; but, unpopular as it 
proved itself to be, only waste time could follow any present 
attempt to galvanise it into artificial life. 

If we analyse the various classes of those who have taken 
a share during the last forty years in the revival of cere- 
monial worship, we shall find that they fall into three general 
divisions :—1. Those who read the Ornaments Rubric as 
sanctioning the usages of the second year of Edward VI, i.e., 
1548, which preceded the promulgation of the First Prayer- 
Book, and in whose ceremonial system the chasuble of course 
occupies a prominent place, together with other vestures (amice, 
&c.) not named in the rubrics of 1549. 2. Those who believe 
that the ornaments referred to are those of the Prayer-Book 
of 1549, and who consider that they are obliged to use them 
accordingly. These persons might, by the rule which they 
obey, wear either the vestment or the cope at the Holy 
Communion. We believe that they universally wear the 
vestment. 3. Those who, without condemning these vestures, 
do not hold themselves compelled to revive a practice which 
had fallen into such long oblivion, but who throw their strength 
on other features of ceremonial and Catholic worship in the 
spirit of the Prayer-Book. 

If there had been any surviving life in the cope, many 
of those who belong to the third class would, we believe, have 
adopted it as moderate, safe, and historically Anglican, in 
contrast to anything which might be accused of a Romanising 
tendency ; while some, too, who belong to the second division, 
would possibly have preferred it to the chasuble for the same 
reason, considering the absolute liberty of choice between the 
two dresses given by the rubric of 1549. 

All these suppositions are absolutely falsified by the non- 
existence of a single parson who can be quoted as having 
worn a cope, with the unique exception of Mr. Hawker. So 
it is clear that the vesture which held its ground as the 
practical symbol of the higher worship from Parker to Cosin 
has now died to the affections of English Churchmen. 

This calm and genuine feeling for retaining the vestment 
which presumably exists in the Prayer-Book denotes a 
totally different condition of feeling from the one which would 
insist upon forcing its use upon ignorant or unwilling con- 
gregations. It is the growth of the broad historical spirit in 
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which, with increasing clearness and consistency, ecclesiastical 
matters are comprehended by that more intelligent and tcler- 
ant school of Churchmen who have learned that everything 
which has occurred in the Christian commonwealth between 
the first and sixteenth centuries cannot be compendiously 
scheduled as incidents in the struggle between the saints and 
Antichrist. These men cannot shut their eyes to the fact 
that the recognition, be it only in theory, of the vestment ex- 
presses on one side the continuity of the English Church, and 
is on the other a mark of unity between it and other branches 
of the Universal Church ; it is also the symbol of reverence 
for the highest act of worship ; the cope equally is the latter ; 
but as the expression of continuity and of unity it fails. Ac- 
cordingly, as the ‘second year of Edward VI.’ presumably 
offers the choice of vestment or cope, the High Churchmen 
of our generation declare their preference for the vestment. 
The explanation of the apparent difficulty of divines such as 
Andrewes, Laud, or Cosin, having preferred the cope, may be 
found in the political antagonism to foreign ceremonial which 
was reckoned a national necessity of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. That Rome might succeed in making good 
the restoration of our corporate subjection to its domination 
was a dogma against which, either in sincerity or as a political 
expedient, our statesmen were continually providing. But at 
the same time there was the strong desire of one party in the 
Church, encouraged by.at least two sovereigns—Elizabeth 
and Charles I.—and not discouraged by James L, to retrieve 
the ceremonial losses of Edward VI.’s reign. The resultant 
of this mixed condition of national feeling was the ideal of 
high Caroline worship, stately and reverent, but with something 
definite in its presentment which should proclaim antagonism 
to Rome, even at a loss of historical continuity with the older 
English Church. The cope aptly lent itself to this policy, of 
which we are apt to judge as a failure, but which, in fact,on 
more than three several occasions narrowly failed in making 
good its footing. 

Had Mary’s infatuation not bidden the fires to be lighted 
at Oxford and in Smithfield, the Prayer-Book of 1549 
would have had an easy triumph in 1559, while in Charles 
I.’s days politics, far more than doctrine or worship, played 
into the hands of the Parliamentarian Puritans. Above 
all, the Restoration might have been a period of spiritual 
and intellectual revival if the Stuarts had not squandered a 
nation’s love by their selfishness, tyranny, and vice. Cosin, 
Wren, Sheldon, and Sancroft, in 1662, had no gift of pro- 
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phecy to foretell the miserable quarter of a century in store 
for the nation, and it is therefore most unfair to judge of 
their intentions in the reforms of 1662 by results for which 
the Cabal, Barbara Villiers, and the Duchess of Portsmouth 
were responsible, and not the Church of England. 

With the revival which is the characteristic of the present 
century new fears, new hopes, new associations, have come 
in. The material continuity of the cope in the Reformed 
Church hangs on so slight a thread, that it is practically 
as strange a garb as the chasuble, while the risk of the 
Pope lurking under one or the other is about equal. Very 
naturally the historical Churchman, who finds in the Orna- 
ments Rubric that the vestment or the cope still is equally 
legal attire, prefers the one which connects him with, to that 
which disconnects him from, the Universal Church, historical 
and geographical. 

Here, however, we regret to be compelled, in self-defence 
against the wild claims of some conspicuous Ritualists, to 
lay down the scope and extent of the liberty which is pre- 
sumably allowed by the Ornaments Rubric. The explana- 
tion of its provisions, too popular among ultra-Ritualists, 
involves the proposition that the Prayer-Book of 1549 is a 
document which came into existence by the authority of Par- 
liament in the third year of Edward VI., and therefore that 
the rubrical reference to the second year is a revival of all 
that was legal in our churches in 1548, or, in other words, of 
the pre-Reformational ceremonial, inasmuch as in 1548, and 
up to Pentecost 1549, legal worship in England was accord- 
ing to the use of Sarum, or York, or Hereford, or Bangor, 
or any other place possessing its specific rite. 

This fallacy in itself has a very simple origin, and flows 
from that most common cause of misapprehension, the treat- 
ment of terms of art as if they were the current language of 
vernacular conversation. The ardent ceremonialist reads words 
which seem to proclaim, and this too by Act of Parliament, all 
the ritual of the second year of Edward V1.—that is, of 1548, 
an epoch when the old books were still the legal use of the 
Church of England—and he has no one to explain to him that 
‘authority of Parliament, is no chance collocation of words 
invented by their writer to express some accidental idea, such 
as would, for instance, be the phrase, ‘ according to the autho- 
rity of historians writing of the second year of Edward VI.,’ 
but that, on the contrary, there is, so to speak, a chain of 
hyphens linking together these words in one great expression, 
which must be examined as a whole to be understood in its 
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true aspect. ‘ Authority of Parliament’ has only one technical 
meaning—namely, that which is authorised by Parliament— 
or, in other words, which is directly found in, or can by impli- 
cation be deduced from, an Act or Acts of Parliament. If the 
rubric had stopped at the word ‘ Parliament,’ we should have 
been thrown back for our key upon the entire collection of 
public Acts. A general search, beginning with the earliest 
times, and reaching down to our own day must have been 
made, for the phrase, in that case would have implied a run- 
ning, not a fixed period. But its limitation treads on the 
heel of the general definition. It is not ‘ authority of Parlia- 
ment’ in general which is invoked, but of ‘ Parliament in the 
second year of Edward VI.’ The collocation of the words 
in this sentence is of vital importance; the concession is 
not of such ornaments of the minister as were in ‘ the-second- 
year-of-the-reign-of-King-Edward-the-Sixth in this Church of 
England—by-the-authority-of-Parliament,’ which is a propo- 
sition involving two possibly distinct ideas, the date and the 
Parliamentary authority, but of ‘such ornaments of the mi- 
nister as were in this Church of England—by-the-authority-of- 
Parliament-in - the-second -year-of-the-reign-of-King-Edward- 
the-Sixth,’ and which involves the single idea of Parliamentary 
authority at a specific date in contrast to any other period. 
This is quite another thing. But controversialists on the 
ultra-Ritualist side have constantly argued as if the rubric had 
to be read in the former sense, and have accordingly given a 
clear advantage to the Puritans, for whom they have constructed 
an impregnable position so long as the demand is pressed for 
their own indefensible interpretation. The reasons which they 
give for insisting on their claim, however ingenious as mate- 
rials for a debate in some discussion forum, carry their own 
refutation to anyone familiar with the technical language of 
Parliamentary drafting. They plead that Edward VI.’s Act 
of Uniformity received the royal assent in his third year, and, 
therefore, that it is impossible that these words could refer to 
that statute. It is probable that the Act did not receive the 
royal assent till the third year, while it did not become ope- 
rative till the feast of Pentecost 1549, which certainly fell in 
Edward’s third year. Still it is equally true that it is impossible 
to conceive of these words as referring to any other tangible 
authority. , We shall borrow on this head the argument of 
Mr. Beresford Hope in his Worship in the Church of England, 
who expresses his inability to accept the contrary construction. 

‘I am unable to accept this argument, from two lines of reasoning: 
—Fist, those who employ it hardly seem to appreciate in its fulness 
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the very formal system by which, from the origin of Parliamentary 
legislation, the numeration of the sessions of Parliament, and in con- 
nection with those sessions of the various Acts passed during them, 
was so regulated as, on the one hand, to indicate the regnal year of 
the sovereign, and, on the other, to keep alive the unity (or, to use a 
clumsy modern word, the “ solidarity”) of the session itself. As long 
as there was a Scotch Parliament it numbered its statutes by the year 
of our Lord ; England never did so. The session, if it falls within a 
single regnal year of the sovereign, is the session of such a year of such 
a sovereign, and the different Acts which are passed during its continu- 
ance are successively numbered as “chapters” from “ one” onwards, 
and are the Acts of that session so designated. But if the session 
runs over into another regnal year, it is then known as the session of 
such and such years of such a sovereign, while the consecutive 
numeration of the Acts or chapters runs as before, continuously 
throughout the session. Supposing the rubric had spoken not of 
“the authority of Parliament” in the second year of Edward VI., 
but of an “ Act” or “statute” of the same year, there would, I 
believe, have been no difficulty, although the rubric would, like the 
statute of Elizabeth on which it is founded, have stood convicted of a 
somewhat inaccurate and incomplete phraseology. The lawyer or the 
judge who was sent to find out what were the statutes of “ the second 
year of Edward VI.”—namely, of that session of Parliament which 
by immemorial usage survived in its enactments under that appella- 
tion—would discover that there was no session, properly speaking, of 
“ the second year of Edward VI.” only, but that there was a session 
of “ the second and third of Edward VI.” He would then say, “I 
am landed either in a nonentity, or in a description incomplete and 
inaccurate indeed, but yet sufficiently definite to furnish the desired 
identification, without the possibility of any ambiguity. The only 
session of Parliament, from first to last, which ever can be quoted as 
‘the second year of Edward VI.’ is one which was ‘the second of 
Edward VI.’ and something more besides—namely, the session of 
‘the second and third of Edward VI.,’ being the only session 
of Parliament which ever occurred in that year, although it ran into 
another one. To that session, therefore, I will go.” The man who 
reasoned in that way would find that there was a statute of that very 
Parliament which contained precisely the matter which he was led to 
expect ; this, of course, would conclude the whole question in his 
judgment. But, as we know, the expression in the rubric is not “ by 
statute in the second year of Edward VI.,” but “by the authority of 
Parliament in the second year of Edward. VI.” Does this variation 
of phraseology so alter the value of the other words as to let in the 
interpretation which implies that the things legalised are those which 
were not enacted during that session? On this head I must speak 
somewhat decisively from a personal acquaintance with Parliamentary 
phraseology. I cannot conceive the use of the expression “by the 
authority of Parliament ” in connection with the mention of a special 
session, except as a direct reference to the special statutes of that 
session. Those who read the words differently seem to agglutinate 
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“by the authority of Parliament” (“authority” implying specific 
statutes, and “ Parliament” the specific Parliament or session at a 
time when Parliament usually lasted for only a single session) to 
“were in.” The truth is that “in the second year of Edward VI.” 
should be agglutinated to “by the authority of Parliament,” and 
might be expanded as “ by the authority of ¢he Parliament Ao/den in 
the second year of Edward VI.” 


So much for the meaning of the Ornaments Rubric con- 
strued according to the laws which govern the interpretation 
of statutes and similar documents. Let us see if there are 
any historical reasons for assuming that it implies the legality 
of the ritual of 1548. We have to consider the period ranging 
from 1559 to 1662. Of this we shall take certain test epochs. 
First come the few years between Elizabeth’s Act of Uni- 
formity and the publication of the Advertisements. There 
was a very hot fight raging between the higher party, repre- 
sented by Parker and, although rather fitfully, by the Queen, 
and the ultra-Protestant one, represented by bishops and 
priests, who whether they had or not fled abroad were in- 
fluenced by Continental reformers, or else by those very Con- 
tinental divines who were pulling the strings from their safe 
fortress at Ziirich. What was it that these very impatient and 
outspoken men were struggling against, as they themselves 
tell us? The surplice, the cope, and the zmago crucifixi in 
Elizabeth’s chapel. Is it by the wildest stretch of imagination 
conceivable that if the newly passed statute, in which they 
read, even according to tle most moderate interpretation, their 
own discomfiture, had embodied any such far-stretching and 
indefinite enactment as the potentiality of the restoration 
of the entire pre-Reformational ritual (for this is what the 
claim to revert to 1548 amounts to), they would not have ex- 
ploded not merely loudly and lustily, but with a furious 
emphasis? Still there is not a trace of such an apprehension 
on their side, or of such a claim on the other, to be found. Let 
us advance to the ritual struggle of Charles I.’s days. There 
we find the Puritans calling Popery over the Lord’s table 
placed altarwise, the eastward position, when taken by 
Wren or Cosin, and, as before, the surplice and the cope. 
Still there is not a whisper of any risk of any possible claim 
being set up for the ritual of 1548. We reach the last scene 
after the Restoration, of the Savoy Conference, when the 
Puritan objectors to the Prayer-Book alleged in reference 
to the Ornaments Rubric— 


‘Forasmuch as this rubric seemeth to bring back the cope, 
albe, &c., and other vestments forbidden by the Common Prayer 
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Book, 5 and 6 Edw. VI., and so our reasons alleged against cere- 
monies under our eighteenth general exception, we desire it may be 
wholly left out;’ 


and were met by the re-enactment, in spite of this objection, 
and in spite of the writings of Baillie, Prynne, and other 
doughty though defeated champions of Puritanism, of the 
Ornaments Rubric in the form in which we still possess it. 
Had there been the ghost of a possibility in anyone’s imagi- 
nation of the ritual of 1548 re-asserting its footing in the 
Church by the help of that rubric, it is very certain the land 
would have rung from Cornwall to Northumberland with the 
cry of a general alarm. Through all this period of one hun- 
dred and thirteen years, and finally and most clearly in the 
Savoy objection, the one specific complaint of Puritanism was 
the plain, and we think truthful, allegation that the actual 
rubric legalised in theory the ornaments of the minister con- 
tained in the book of 1549, and justified the actual adoption 
of the surplice and cope. 

We have dwelt upon the interpretation of the Ornaments 
Rubric, because a right understanding upon it is vital to the 
future success of the Church cause. Until the untenable 
claims of the 1548 party are disavowed, we have a source of 
fatal mischief in our midst. The lawyers and the Puritans 
have us at their mercy as they point to the consequences of the 
demand. The plea for the old English vesture recognised 
in the First Prayer-Book can be most legitimately parried by 
the reply,—‘ We are unable to consider a request the conces- 
sion of which may, by your more advanced friends, be treated 
as only an instalment of the ritual of 1548.’ The counter 
claim—that of law, history, and common sense—on the other 
hand, occupies a very strong position. It is possible to deny 
it, to refuse it, or to laugh at it; but to accuse it of dis- 
loyalty to the Church of England is impossible, for it is only 
the affirmation of what the reformers of 1552 themselves 
declared in the Act of Uniformity of 1552, which set up the 
‘Second Book’ of that year when they said of that ‘very 
godly order’ the Prayer-Book of 1549 that it was— 


‘agreeable to the Word of God and the Primitive Church, very com- 
fortable to all good people desiring to live in Christian conversation, 
and most profitable for the estate of this realm.’ 


The practical policy which was founded on this view of 
the legal extent and meaning of the Ornaments Rubric is of a 
very definite kind, and sums itself up in the unquestionable 
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right of every Churchman, without challenge or taint of 
suspicion, to regard the Prayer-Book of 1549 as his docu- 
mentary standard of perfect Anglicanism, within the limits 
of its existing sanctions, and of course to labour, if he sees 
his opportunity, for its restoration amongst us—not, indeed, 
for its restoration in substitution for that of 1662, a policy 
so essentially revolutionary, and fraught with such certain 
confusion, as to stand self-condemned, but as an alternative 
use under such conditions, and in such subordination both to 
ordinary and to flock, as circumstances may dictate and due 
deliberation work out. Even in the eighteenth century as 
is well known, Archbishop Sharp, Bishop Wilson, and Bishop 
Horsley declared their preference for the First Book. Any 
practice or ornament beyond the warrant of 1549 must stand 
or fall according to its conformity to the letter and spirit of 
the actual settlement, while the illusory appeal to the imagi- 
nary standard of 1548 as evidence of its legality can only 
lead to discomfiture. 

Were any real ground of apprehension to exist that the 
draft Bill adopted by Convocation, and comprising not only 
the schedule of rubrics, but also the Bishop of London’s 
proposition, could ever be brought into Parliament we should 
think the situation critical. The passage of any such Bill 
through both Houses without alteration would be a piece 
of good fortune almost beyond hope ; its passage in a muti- 
lated form, with possibly its enactments upon the Athanasian 
Creed and upon the Ornaments Rubrics tampered with, 
would be a very grave calamity ; while the introduction, 
followed by the contemptuous rejection, the tempestuous 
abandonment, or the inglorious collapse of the measure would 
weaken the old moorings without substituting any more 
stable stay. In truth, the idea of legislation which haunted 
the Convocation of 1879 was the legacy of an old debt which 
hardly anybody liked, but which nobody could repudiate. In 
the years immediately following the Ritual Commission re- 
course to Parliament beyond the Lectionary and Shortened 
Services Acts would have been legitimate, if feasible. As an 
attempt, a few years later on, to retrieve some of the mischief 
of the Public Worship Act, it was commendable until the 
drift of events had shown its impracticability. Thencefor- 
ward, and in spite of the Letters of Business, it had become 
an dnachronism, while its very feeble prospect had, during the 
present year, been vitally damaged by Archdeacon Hessey’s 
unlucky pamphlet, in which he frightened Churchmen by ad- 
vocating the simultaneous unsettlement of the Athanasian 
VOL. VITI.—NO. XVI. E's 
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Creed and that of the Ornaments Rubric as a compromise cal- 
culated to conciliate antagonistic tendencies, and, as we believe, 
to ‘balance’ parties. It is no secret that men of official authority 
in Parliament have spoken clearly as to the suicidal character 
of any attempt to throw the Prayer-Book upon the floor of the 
House of Commons, so that is a danger which we look upon 
as overpast, particularly since there has been so spontaneous 
and uncompromising an expression of feeling on the part of 
Churchmen, outside alike of Parliament and of Convocation, 
against the idea of tampering with the Prayer-Book. The 
distinction between the text of that most precious volume and 
its rubrics is clear enough in theory, but it requires very little 
experience of human nature and public life to realise how 
certainly this distinction would break down under the first 
breath of Parliamentary discussion. Ina word, Convocation, 
by no fault of its own, but from the strange drift of many 
years’ events, has in this one respect far too closely approxi- 
mated to some cunningly contrived mechanical toy, very 
carefully adjusted to amuse the spectators by the intricacy 
of the movements executed by the lifelike images of living 
creatures, which its secret machinery sets at work to perform 
their appointed task, and which it is impossible to stop with- 
out spoiling the precious machine. Convocation has been 
working out its presumptive Act of Parliament, not because 
it had heart in the enterprise, but because it felt itself impelled 
by the leverage of Letters of Business originally granted while 
Mr. Gladstone was Prime Minister. Yet every one knew 
that legislation at this very late period of the present 
session was improbable in face of a veiled insurrection in 
the House of Commons against any legislation at all, and that 
in 1880, in the last session of a long Parliament, there would 
be a crowd of different measures imperiously calling for ad- 
justment, while by the time a new Parliament was reached 
the sayings and doings of the Convocation of 1879 would 
have become ancient history. 

The very same reasons which have mainly convinced High 
Churchmen that this is no time for turning Parliament loose 
upon the Prayer-Book apply with identical force to the sug- 
gestion of calling upon it at the present time to reconsider 
the constitution of the Ecclesiastical Courts, especially as they 
are affected by the Public Worship Act. We say this with 
more emphasis because so many most excellent persons, 
for reasons with which in themselves we very cordially agree, 
have been labouring towards a contrary result, Some enthu- 
siastic Churchmen, indeed, of more zeal than knowledge of 
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public business, actually endeavoured to formulate a test 
pledge, and to obtain to it the signatures of members of Parlia- 
ment. Butthe action so politic and so spontaneous of Church- 
men in regard to the Prayer-Book, is equally conclusive on 
the impolicy of this attempt also at the present time, with 
which ‘ present’ exclusively we are concerned. Every argu- 
ment which is sufficient to demonstrate Prayer-Book legis- 
lation suicidal similarly tells with the merest change of terms 
against the suggestion of engaging Parliament in a fight over 
the Ecclesiastical jurisdiction. When the fight comes it will be, 
as we had occasion before to show, one in which the con- 
veniently vague and conciliatory word ‘amendment,’ and 
not ‘ repeal,’ will be preferred by Churchmen who understand 
their work in Parliament. 

The question may be put to us, and it would be a most 
reasonable one, ‘What do you expect to gain by all that 
waiting? At best waiting is weary work, and we have been 
waiting a very long time already. We never had less 
difficulty in answering any question. We have not said a word 
implying that we object to the Church appealing to Parlia- 
ment upon a due occasion. On the contrary, we urge such 
appeal whenever the appeal can be backed by the united 
voices of both the great Church parties and combine the 
willing services of High and Low representatives, This is not 
only a wide but a rapidly widening margin. Not a season 
passes in which something does not occur to teach the wiser 
and more learned, the more prudent, tolerant, and sociable 
section of Low Churchmen that churchmanship is the essential 
note of a Church. They are learning their lesson as quickly 
as moral possibility admits of, not by way of compromise on 
either side, but in reply to the demands of the age. High and 
Low Churchmen find themselves co-operating upon questions 
where a very short time since any concord would have 
been deemed chimerical. The division of parties will of 
course always continue, but the platform upon which they 
will manceuvre will not be the low level of the vanishing 
generation. The coarse invectives of the Rock and the 
incoherent wailings of partisans like Mr. W. W. Phelps 
show that this change is making itself felt where the 
consciousness of its existence is most disagreeable. In 
fact, the rule which, without hesitation, we lay down to 
guide the Parliamentary policy of Churchmen is that, upon 
all questions upon which representatives of High and 
Low Churchmanship can combine, the Church is a most 


powerful party in Parliament, and is bound to show its 
I12 
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strength, whether to advance a reform or to ward off an 
attack. Upon those questions, however, which divide its 
internal parties the less it has to do with Parliament the 
better, for the division will be sure to come out, and the 
enemies of the Church will profit by it. Of course High 
Churchmen, if attacked, must defend themselves, and they 
may appeal, with more or less hope of a favourable response, 
to Low Churchmen, on the plea that if they are crushed out 
the Established Church of England will soon topple down. 
But a Parliamentary advance in matters where parties are 
divided is a very different affair. Rubrics do unfortunately 
divide parties, and should, therefore, be as little heard of in 
Parliament as may be possible. 

Well, then, the compensation which we propose for any 
present limitation of Parliamentary initiation on the part of 
Churchmen is the hastening and ripening of the unitive 
process within the body corporate. The result, if no impru- 
dence blights the prospect of such patient, hopeful working, 
must, humanly speaking, be that, at some not very distant 
day, the united Church may claim and win from the State 
immunities which at the present moment can only be advo- 
cated as the sectional demand of one party, and which will 
therefore lead to a civil war of Churchmen within the Legis- 
lature, and thereby to the fatal victory of those who are 
banded to pull the Church of England down. 
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Agamemnon. Translated from Aischylus by the EaRL oF CARNARVON, 
(London: John Murray, 1879.) 

The Agamemnon of Aischylus. With a Metrical Translation, and Notes 
Critical and Illustrative. By BENJAMIN HaLL KeEnneEpy, D.D. 
(Cambridge : University Press, 1878.) 

In the volumes before us we have two transcripts of the Aéschylean 
Agamemnon, very different in kind, but each of them very excellent 
in its kind. Lord Carnarvon’s version, written as it is in a popular 
‘style, in a poetical strain, and full of grace and beauty, will be a 
favourite alike with the lettered and unlettered. Dr. Kennedy’s 
rendering aims at being rigorously accurate and scholarly. Its in- 
troduction and notes are of the highest critical value, and the English 
version, as a whole, is every way worthy of Dr. Kennedy’s almost unri- 
valled fame as a Greek scholar. Dr. Kennedy’s is not an attempt to 
poetise Aischylus in English, but to supply students with a close 
rendering, more agreeable than a prose version. Its dialogue metre is 
that of the Greek original, in English called Alexandrine ; the lyric 
lines do not imitate Greek rhythm, although the antistrophic verses 
are made to correspond to those of the strophe. Lord Carnarvon’s 
dialogue verse is based oma close study of the blank verse of Shak- 
speare, which is admirably adapted for the reproduction of the Greek 
iambics of Aischylus. Like Shakspeare too, often at the end of a 
speech, the noble translator links the closing lines together in the 
sweet bondage of rhyme, and occasionally he indulges in the use 
of female lines, that is, verses with an extra syllable at the end, to 
break the monotony; but by no means to the extent of Mr. Browning, 
who uses them as the rule and not as the exception, and, as such, 
departs from the original, which he professes to follow even in minute 
details of its form of presentation. 

In their introductions, Lord Carnarvon and Dr. Kennedy take 
widely different views of the character of Clytemnestra. To the former, 
the wife of Agamemnon appears little short of a female fiend, goaded 
.on to her terrible crime by a guilty conscience and a deep-seated 
hatred to her husband, whose consent to the sacrifice of her daughter, 
Iphigenia, is ‘ but a pretext hardly rising in gravity to a plea of self- 
defence.’ Dr. Kennedy has taken, we think, the truer view of the 
Argive queen, as ‘a mother robbed of her darling child and de- 
serted by a husband, whom she also knows to be unfaithful,’ 
‘whose motives were primarily hatred and vengeance, and seconda- 
rily, but in a very minor degree, ambition and guilty love.’ Our 
interest in Clytemnestra is only deepened, and the tragic grandeur of 
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her character only exalted, by looking upon her, as Dr. Kennedy 
does, as a mother and a wife, whose most inviolable rights and in- 
stincts have been trampled underfoot by her own husband, just as we 
are drawn closer in interest to Shakespeare’s Lady Macbeth when 
we discover not only her love and loyalty to her husband, but that 
lingering love for her dead father, which held her back from murdering 
the king with her own hand. 

The text of Dindorf has evidently formed the base of the version 
of Lord Carnarvon, who has entered into no critical textual discus- 
sions. Dr. Kennedy, on the other hand, gives us a corrected text of 
his own, differing in many points from Dindorf’s, and approaching, as. 
appears from the reasons assigned, much more closely to what appear 
to have been the precise words of A‘schylus. This portion of Dr. 
Kennedy’s work is equally admirable and exhaustive, though on some 
very few points we must venture to question his emendations. At 
v. 1220, Dr. Kennedy adopts the well-known emendation of Porson— 
“Abou midac bé raad’ éyw mpocevvéirw, where the old reading gave us rac 
héyw. The objection, however, to this is that the Greek tragedians 
hardly ever use éy# except when there is a marked emphasis required, 
and as all textual scholars know that very often in the codices Néyw and 
éxw have been confused by transcribers, we are, therefore, inclined 
to take éxw mpucevvézery as the true reading. This reading not only 
brings the passage into complete harmony with the immediate con- 
text, where no personal pronoun is used, but, further, in harmony 
with other passages of the same play, as oi« Exw mpooeckacac (Vv. 143) 
and éxovot eireiv (v. 370). One of the happiest emendations of the 
old text by Dr. Kennedy is the adoption of Paley’s reading at v. 
703—tovaev kdpoy for pdove Kéror, which, besides the justification to: 
be found in the better sense thus gained, we venture further to justify 
by Pindar’s tfpev xcépov parépa (Olymp. xiii. 12) and rixree xépo¢g bpuv 
of Theognis. 

As a specimen of the distinct styles of these two translators, we: 
quote their renderings of the magnificent speech of Clytemnestra, 
after she has done the deed of blood, and defends it on the ground 
of the wrongs done to her as a mother and a wife:— 


LORD CARNARVON. 
‘ Hearken ye further to my solemn oath : 
Yes—I swear by the vengeance I have wrought 
For my dead child—by Até Goddess stern, 
And the dread Fury, unto whom this day 
I sacrificed that man, I have no thought— 
So long as he, A®gisthus, ever kind, 
My buckler of defence, abideth here, 
Lighting my fire upon the household hearth— 
I have no thought to tread the halls of Fear. 
Yes—low he lies, that woman’s paramour, 
The minion of his Trojan Chryseids. 
Low, too, she lies, captive and soothsayer, 
The fortune-telling partner of his couch, 
His faithful friend and mate, who shared with him 
The rude seats of his ship. They have fared well. 
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He hére lies dead. She by her lover's side, 
Like swan that chaunts her death-wail, she too lies, 
And in her death a dainty vengeance brings 
For the wrong done unto my marriage-bed.’ 


Dr. KENNEDY. 

‘ This righteous sanction of my oaths thou too must hear. 
I shew by the fulfilling justice of my child, 
By Até and Erinys, unto whom I slew 
This man, I ne’er expect to tread the hall of Fear, 
So long as on my hearth A¢gisthus burneth fire, 
Loyal in feeling to myself as heretofore. 
For he is no slight shield of confidence to me. 
Low lies this woman’s wronger, he the fondling pet 
Of these Chryseis-girls in Ilion’s neighbourhood. 
And she, this captive woman, sign-interpreter, 
And paramour of this man, telling oracles 
In faithful converse, wearing out in company 
With him the naval benches. Worthy their reward. 
For he is—what ye see: she—mark me—like a swan, 
After that she had sung her last funereal dirge, 
His sweetheart ere is laid, and by this union brings 
An added relish to my feast of luxury,’ 


Here we prefer Lord Carnarvon’s ‘ J sacrificed’ to Dr. Kennedy’s 
‘7 slew’ as more vigorous and truer to the original, for what it 
connotes as well as denotes ; and ‘faithful friend and mate’ to ‘in 
faithful converse’ for the same reason. Dr. Kennedy’s ‘ the woman’s 
wronger’ is thoroughly A‘schylean, and is strangely overlooked by 
Lord Carnarvon, though it is all-important as the keyword of the 
speech of Clytemnestra, in her defence. Both translators, how- 
ever, have missed the full force of repacxéroc and Geoparhdoyoc, 
though Dr. Kennedy has approached more closely to it. In this 
respect they have only followed their predecessors, who have 
simply made tautology of these two distinct terms, which express the 
twofold character played by Cassandra as the prophetic seer of 
prophetic signs (repacxéroc), seeing as she does prophetic sign after 
sign before her eyes in her vision (see 1110-1300), and as the pro- 
phetic ¢e//er of what is to/d by the god (of prophecy) (GeegarhAoyoc), 
telling as she does, by the inspiration of Apollo, her own coming 
slaughter, as well as the butchery of Agamemnon. No two terms 
could be more in harmony with the prophetic véstons and the 
prophetic séterances of Cassandra as depicted in an earlier scene. 
In fact they correspond respectively to the pavrig—the receiver of in- 
spiration in contradistinction to rpopyrne—the declarer of what is 
inspired. Looking to other parts of these translations, we see that 
in both there is too often an attempt made to paraphrase rather than 
translate what we hold to be of the essence of poetry, which is found 
oftenest in the metaphorical language of the poet, and this is most 
observable in the very metaphors in which A¢schylus most delights— 
military and naval. No translator has yet ventured on the bold 
metaphor eroparoc kadAurpwpov (the mouth of the fair row), and no 
wonder, though its parallel, a ‘pretty figurehead,’ as applied to 
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women, has obtained a currency amongst our sailors, Even Dr. 
Kennedy and Mr. Robert Browning, the most literal of literalists, fail 
us here, who render ‘lovely’ and ‘ beautiful’ mouth. But at v. 50 
Lord Carnarvon does more than omit a great poetic beauty and a 
characteristic feature of Aischylus’ poetry by giving us ‘borne on pinion 
Jierce and strong’ as a rendering of the metaphor zrepuywy éperpotoww 
épecodpevoc, where Dr. Kennedy gives us ‘ with sary pinions rowing,’ 
because the metaphor here is in perfect harmony with the naval 
armament of a thousand ships just described in the verses preceding. 
This subtle harmony in the case of metaphors is one of the most strik- 
ing features of the Aischylean poetry, and reminds us in this passage of 
Wordsworth’s Zxcursion, book ix., where, after describing a boat 
‘rowed with oars free from obstruction,’ he describes a hawk ‘ with 
correspondent wings.’ The Greek terms which mark the comrade in 
war, the passing on the watchword in war, the reconnoitre, and the 
retreat in war, and the sovereign leader in war, with others of a 
military signification, are either altogether absent, or only very dimly 
seen, if at all, in these versions. Atv. 14, Lord Carnarvon renders 
‘ scared by things of dread,’ where the Greek requires ‘for fear, not 
slumber, is my comrade’ (xapacrarei). Dr. Kennedy comes very 
close in the line :— 


‘For terror in the stead of sleep deside me stands.’ 


Three times in the description of the fire-signals from Troy to Argos 
does Aéschylus use the military term rapayyé\Aw, to give the signal, 
to pass from man to man down the ranks—a metaphor which is lost 
in the ‘ forwarded’ and ‘ sent’ of both translators. 
The play on words is another feature of Aischylean poetry, only 
artially reproduced by our translators. Take 672: "EXévac, édavdpog, 
EXérrokuc. Here, however, Dr. Kennedy carries off the palm, by 
rendering ‘ the captivating Helen, since verily ship-captivating, men- 
captivating, city-captivating.’ Lord Carnarvon renders— 


‘ Bride of the spear and cause of strife, 
Fatal name to human life, 
Fatal name to captured town, 
To navies lost, to hosts o’erthrown ;? 


and in a note observes that the play upon the name of Helen in the 
original is unfortunate and impractical. But has Lord Carnarvon 
ever heard of the beautiful lines of Peele ?— 


* Sweet Ellen, miracle of Nature’s hand, 
fell in thy name, but Heaven in all thy looks.’ 


Mr. Browning, however, best renders the play on the word for an 
English reader : 
‘ Ship’s-He//, Men’s-Hell, City’s-Hell.’ 


In many cases no attempt at all is made to bring out this conspicuous 
feature of the original. Take for example vv. 19, 20, where no 
translator has attempted to reproduce the play on é:arovovpévov and 
movwy, which we venture to give :—- 
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‘This house, not as of yore, brought well ¢hrough all its woe. 
But now may come deliverance from our woe.’ 


‘This is the more to be wondered at in Lord Carnarvon’s translation, 
because he seems fully alive to the force and beauty of the charac- 
teristics of his author, and accordingly often introduces them, but 
at times when the original scarcely warrants it, as at page 30 : 


©’Tis well that endeth we/t/, 
To our Jong griefs now bid a /ong farewell, 
A noble boast and sooth for zod/e dame.’ 


Lord Carnarvon’s rare insight into the imagination of his author 
occasionally comes to his aid in metaphorical passages which have 
provoked much criticism, which has only ended in making con- 
fusion worse confounded, What, for example, could be happier than 
this literal rendering of a difficult passage >— 


‘ Don’t feed thy mind on some unjfledged report.’ 


Here Dr. Kennedy renders dmrepog péreg ‘a wingless voice,’ which 
he explains, and certainly not before it requires it, as ‘a voice con- 
veyed to the mental ear by no bird, that is a presentiment,’ which 
reminds us of Browning’s rendering ‘unwinged omen,’ and Paley’s 
“report not derived from augury. Here Archbishop Potter and Mr. 
Harford gave a ‘fying rumour.’ Lord Carnarvon’s version, however, 
is confirmed by Hesychius, who interprets this difficult word by 
aipvidws, sudden or unconfirmed, or, as we may say, ‘unfledged.’ 
Occasionlly, however, Lord Carnarvon and Dr. Kennedy alike con- 
fuse us with mixed and unwarranted metaphors, as Lord Carnarvon’s 

‘And shrouded like a timid bride that peeps 

From out her veg/;’ 
and again, 
‘So when their es¢ has lost its young .. 
Circle about the plundered Jair’ 


Surely a‘shroud’ is one thing, and a ‘veil’ quite another, for a 
bride ; and a ‘nest’ is the home of birds, and the /ar the home of the 
beasts, as Lord Carnarvon himself uses it in another passage. Dr. 
Sewell has given us the same rendering of Aexéwy (lair), led away 
evidently by its etymology from Aé¢yw (to lay, and the place where it 
lays itself down). We have on like grounds a strong objection to Dr. 
Kennedy’s ‘ avm-rested like a dog.’ Dogs have no arms to rest on. 

In a note on ’Arod\Awy, ardAXAwv Evoc, Dr. Kennedy admits the pur- 
posed play on the words, and contends that it is untranslatable. 
He gives the passage— 

‘Apollo, O Street-God, my Apollo, 
Not scantily hast shou ruined me this second time. 


Lord Carnarvon renders— 


* Apollo, O Apollo, God of Ways, 
Apollo my destroyer.’ 


We venture to think an English reader would be brought much 
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closer to the sense of the original by some such rendering of the play 
on the word in the original as— 

* Apollo, O destroying God, thou art my destroying God, 

Apollo, God of destruction, me thou hast destroyed 

A second time.’ 
There is one fascinating feature in the landscape painting of Aischylus, 
which is almost lost in the loose renderings of all his translators, 
and our present translators are no exception, giving, as they do, 
general terms for the particular and individualised terms of the original. 

Take for example our translators’ rendering of the scenery 

described in the fire-signals, where the poet paints every mountain 
height with an eye of truth to its natural form and colour, with a 
delicacy and discernment of touch nowhere attempted by translators. 
who blend the specific with the general, and leaveais blind to the 
real picture depicted by the poet ; for the poet’s ‘ Hermean scaur, bald 
and grey’ (Aémrag), for ‘ Athos’ soaring cone’ (aimve), and for ‘Arachne’s 
watchtower cone,’ we have Lord Carnarvon’s ‘ Hermean crag,’ Athos” 
heights, and ‘Arachnean cfs,’ and Dr. Kennedy’s ‘Hermean cif,” 
*Athoan Aeight,” ‘Mount Arachnous.’ In the very opening of the 
play we find the same merging of the sfecific into the general term, to 
the injury of the picture painted by the poet. Thus where Lord 
Carnarvon describes the stars as ‘bright powers that shine along 
the sky,’ Dr. Kennedy does better by rendering ‘that in the sky 
conspicuous shine.’ In both, however, we miss the full picturesque 
force of éumpérovrag aidép, ‘shining clear and brilliant in the upper 
heaven ’—a picture of the brightness of the stars in the clear atmo- 
sphere of the East, where they shine with a brilliancy elsewhere 
unknown, and from what appear to be the very heights of heaven. 
These may be minute points of detail, but surely the perfection of 
any work of high art can only be secured by the most rigorous 
attention to minute detail. 


Lectures on the Rise and Development of Mediaeval Architecture. De- 
livered at the Royal Academy. By Sir Gitpert G. Scort, R.A. 
In two volumes. (London: John Murray, 1879.) 


THESE lectures were delivered by the late Sir G. G. Scott at the 
Royal Academy, as Professor of Architecture, at intervals during the 
tenure of Professors Cockerell and Smirke, and later when he had be- 
come himself Professor. They must have been full of interest when 
delivered ; they are still more striking now that it is possible to read 
them as a connected whole, as for other reasons, so on account of 
the beauty and number of the illustrations. As the reader lifts his 
eye from the printed page, he finds the thing itself, which was de- 
scribed, put before him in a drawing. The volumes are adorned 
with not less than four hundred and sixty wood engravings, mostly of 
great beauty and excellence, and the remark is fully borne out which 
is made by the lamented author in his brief preface, that they ‘ were 
magnificently and profusely illustrated ; more so, perhaps, than any 
such lectures had ever been before.’ He defines architecture, very 
justly, as ‘the concurrence of art with construction’ in buildings. 
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He goes too far, perhaps, in laying down that at no period previous 
to our own has the history of architecture been viewed as an object 
of study, and that at no period when a simple unborrowed style of 
architecture has prevailed has there been any knowledge whatever of 
the history of art. Art history, however, he reminds his readers, is 
not art ; and its pursuit may even do harm by inducing dilettante 
habits of mind, and leading its devotees ‘into a state of objectless 
dissipation, having no concentration on any one guiding form of art, 
but viewing all forms of beauty with equal pleasure, and free from 
any strong and healthy preference.’ He appears to advise the tyro 
to limit his early studies to some one form of art, the most accessible 
and the most familiar to him. And he rightly insists that the real 
study of an architectural style must not confine itself to books, but 
must pursue its investigations by examination of the buildings:— 


‘ All real study should be at the fountain head. You may derive in- 
formation as to the history of art from books, but knowledge of art itself 
must be derived from works of art. The knowledge derived from books 
and prints comes to you at second-hand—you are seeing through other 
men’s eyes ; the really useful information is that which you obtain at the 
first hand, and through your own eyes. If you learn a fact from a book, 
be never satisfied till you have proved it by your own observation ; if you 
are impressed with the beauty of a building from a drawing or print, make 
sure of its being really beautiful by examining it for yourselves. Investi- 
gate every theory, however rudimental, by actual examination of the data 
on which it is founded, so that none of your knowledge shall be merely 
taken upon trust from others.’—p. 29. 


Thisisgood advice, and particularly worth noting. Good, also, are the 
observations which he makes upon the systematic method in which the 
art study of the buildings ef our own country—many of them hidden 
in remote country districts—should be pursued. ‘ Visit these remains 
alone,’ he says respecting the remains of ancient monastic buildings, 
‘and stay long at them ; study them thoroughly.’ ‘Seat yourselves 
down [séc] in some cathedral town, and follow it up patiently from 
day to day, till your time is exhausted.’ ‘ Never buy prints or photo- 
graphs as substitutes for your own work.’ Ina later lecture he returns 
to this subject, and pursues it at greater length. From this (Lect. viii.) 
we extract some passages which are really admirable in the faithful- 
ness of their descriptions, and the artistic faculty which they display : 


‘Here, perhaps, you come to the site of some famous monastery, less 
happy in its days of ruin and desertion than some which have become 
the favourite haunts of the artist. It has, perhaps, been for ages the 
stone quarry of the district, and now only some one gable end with its 
lofty lancets shows the noble scale of the ancient church. Here, it may 
be, nothing stands above ground but the bases of the pillars; farther on 
the wall rises to the height of the window-jambs, and shows the arcading 
of the walls ; and there the aisle wall retains the doorways leading 
through into the cloister—now a farm yard—on the eastern side of which 
you find the three beautiful arches, the central one of which formed the 
approach to the chapter-house, and round this cloister you still trace the 
& of the refectory and other monastic buildings. But,scanty and now 

umble as are the ruins, you find the details to be of the highest order of 
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artistic refinement. The bases of the lost columns are seaeiiielle with the 
most studied delicacy, the few remaining doorways are perfect models of 
rich though unostentatious detail, the archways, perhaps, of the chapter- 
house entrances are of the most elegant and studied beauty . . 

In the next village you find, perhaps, a church of the humblest dimen- 
sions and of the most unambitious architecture, yet you trace in its simple 
details the proofs of its having been erected by the monks of the neigh- 
bouring convent, and you feel that, plain and unpretending as they are, 
they were designed by as masterly a hand as the abbey church itself, and 
deserve to be as carefully studied and as minutely sketched and mea- 
sured. Again, farther on, you find a church of noble scale, in which you 
trace the work of many periods. The internal pillars and arcades show 
a period just emerging from the Romanesque, though its rudeness has 
been quite cast aside, and its mouldings are, on the contrary, of the 
greatest refinement. The chancel, perhaps, is of more advanced Early 
Pointed, the aisles, the clerestory, and the tower of later periods ; and 
the screens and the few remaining old seats are specimens of the oak- 
work of the fifteenth century. Here and there in corners you find en- 
caustic tiles, in some of which you recognise patterns you had observed 
in the site of the ruined abbey. In the upper parts of the window-lights, 
and scattered among the plain glazing, you find fragments of glass, which 
would do honour to any age, and such as our glass-painters would do well 
to study, instead of turning them out with scorn to make way for a 
memorial to some recently departed squire. The sedz/éa in the chancel, 
and the fzscine both there and in the aisles, are any of them alone objects 
worthy of the most careful study, and every doorway and every window 
possesses more or less claim on your attention... . . Thereis an 
old manor-house which, though mostly of Jacobean date, retains traces 
of early and scarce periods of domestic architecture. Nor are its later 
portions unworthy of your study; its brick chimneys have a beauty about 
them which modern architects have striven in vain to emulate ; the half- 
timber gable fronts are models of timber construction ; within there are 
remnants of oak-panelled ceilings, of wall linings, of doors perhaps with 
moulded oak doorcases, of simple but well-designed chimney piers, and 
all sorts of little odds and ends, all worthy of being carefully and minutely 
noted, whatever may be their age ; for our old house architecture is often 
most valuably suggestive, even down to very late periods.’ 


And much more fully as interesting ; in fact, this entire lecture is 
remarkable for the spirit of candid and wide culture in which the 
subject of architecture is dealt with ; and we cannot do better than 
refer every reader to it. The lecturer divides the whole of architec- 
ture into two great classes—the ¢rabeated, horizontal or classic, which 
was the style of the ancient world ; and the arcuated, vertical or me- 
dizeval, for which he claims not only that it is the style of the modern 
ages of history, but that it is specifically a Christian style, worked 
out under Christian influence, and to a very great extent indeed rich 
with Christian symbolism. ‘To this style he assigns ‘ enormous advan- 
tages’ over the arcuated system ; and, indeed, as he points out, the 
carrying out of the trabeated or classic style in its purity is generally 
impracticable in northern climates, and with the materials at our com- 
mand, as is shown by the fact that so many so-called classic buildings 
among ourselves have, in fact, arches concealed in their construction. 

The arcuated system again he divides into two ; the round-arched 
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and the pointed-arched ; of which the latter has been developed out of 
the former ; and is, he holds, in most respects a distinct and great im- 
provement upon it. Thus he shows its greater power of carrying 
weight ; the lessened outward thrust of its arches as compared with 
those of semicircular form ; and the far greater facility with which the 
size and proportions of buildings in it are varied; and thus sums up :— 


‘The next quality I will mention is the extraordinary facility of our 
style in decorating construction, and in converting structural and useful 
features into elements of beauty. The arch, its normal feature, supplies 
to it an endless store of beauty. The vault supplies another inexhaus- 
tible fund, and assumes forms unrivalled in any other style. The window, 
comparatively neglected by the ancient architects, and even hated by the 
Greeks, was, in the hands of the Gothic builders, a perfect treasury of 
architectural loveliness ; and the introduction of window glass, an inven- 
tion nearly unknown to the ancients, became the source of an entirely 
new and most enchanting art, and one which exercised the most sur- 
prising influence upon architecture. The buttress, the natural but un- 
promising accompaniment of an arcuated style, became in their magic 
hands a source of stateliness and varied beauty. The roof, unwillingly 
shown by the classic builders, adds solemn dignity to the works of their 
northern successors ; while, if need be, its timbers are made to contribute 
liberally to the effect ofthe interior. The campanile, a structure resulting 
wholly from practical necessity, became the greatest ornament of Chris- 
tian cities, and supplied an endless variety of majestic forms, which had 
no parallels in ancient architecture ; and generally whatever feature, 
whether homely or otherwise, construction or utility demanded, was at 
once enlisted, and that with right goodwill and heartiness, among the 
essential elements of the design.’ 


The circumstances under which these lectures were delivered are 
probably responsible for.a want of method and continuity which 
appears in them. There are two or three fresh departures, and these 
really mark the commencement of fresh courses, generally at a con- 
siderable interval of time. Those contained in the first volume are 
occupied, speaking generally, with the Azstory and the rationale of the 
Pointed architecture ; while in Volume II. the first three lectures 
form a lengthy survey of the chief specimens of this noble style 
which we have in England, catried out with all the knowledge and 
judgment which distinguished Sir G. G. Scott. and richly illustrated 
with engravings. Lectures XIII.-XV. are devoted to an examination 
of ‘the principles of vaulting,’ so thoroughgoing as to be valuable, 
and so clear that it can scarcely fail to be understood. A comparison 
with the comparatively brief and undetailed articles ‘ Vofite’ and 
‘Nervures’ in Migne’s Dictionnaire d Archéologie Sacrée will show the 
high value to be attached to these chapters. The entire work is to 
be esteemed a monumental one. 


Histoire abrigte des Beaux-Arts chez tous les Peuples, et a toutes 
les Epoques. Par Féuix Ci&mMent. Ouvrage illustré de 150 
gravures sur bois. 8vo. (Paris: Didot.) 


M. FELIx CLEMENT’s volume is an admirable attempt to give in a 
short compass, and at the same time with sufficient detail, a history 
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of art from the dawn of civilisation to the present day. We notice it 
here because the influence of Christianity upon zesthetics occupies a 
prominent place in the author’s survey, and forms the subject of 
some of the most valuable chapters in his book. The preface states 
very clearly what the reader should expect when he turns to this 
Histoire des Beaux-Arts. For students who take up art as a profession 
there are still the well-known treatises composed by Winckelmann, 
Fuseli, Ruskin, &c.; there are minute descriptions of Egyptian, 
classical, medizeval, and modern art, besides monographs of painters, 
sculptors, and architects ; but even students would be glad to find 
condensed within the limits of a single octavo the results of their 
investigations, whilst for persons who have no time for acquiring more 
than general ideas about art, a résumé such as the present one, with its 
one hundred and fifty wood engravings, supplies a real desideratum. 

The introduction is devoted by M. Félix Clément to a few 
elementary remarks on the science of zsthetics. Our author protests 
against M. Rio’s theory that every nation has had the providential 
mission of furthering, by the development of art, the triumph of 
religious ideas. Notwithstanding M. Clément’s criticism, we still 
maintain that M. Rio’s proposition is sound. The Greeks, the 
Hindus, the Egyptians, the Persians, had only a very limited and 
imperfect knowledge of religious truth ; but in their artistic produc-.- 
tions they endeavoured to portray what they knew, and the impres- 
sion these productions have upon us is in the same ratio as the 
knowledge they possessed of the relations which exist between God 
and His creatures. Beginning with Hebrew art, M. Clément takes 
his readers throughout the entire field of ancient civilisation, dwelling 
especially of course upon Hellenic culture. The Catacombs of Rome 
supply the materials of an interesting chapter; whilst the Christian 
ideal is separately treated, and an important essay is devoted to the 
Renaissance. The concluding portion of the volume examines the 
art of engraving in all its branches. 

In giving us an account of the Catacombs, M. Clément keeps to 
the traditions universally received by the Church, and takes as his 
guides Bosio, Aringhi, d’Agincourt, de’ Rossi, and other equally 
competent authorities. He notices that the idea of representing the 
Virgin Mary as an isolated figure is altogether modern, and must be 
considered as a decided violation of the laws of Christian art. ‘It 
is, he remarks, ‘by the Child Jesus, by the Word made flesh, that 
Mary, the wife of Joseph, is the Blessed Virgin. She is the Virgin- 
mother. When she is represented without the Child Jesus in her 
arms, she is deprived of her title of glory. Such is the view which 
prevailed up to the Renaissance period ; such is the view which should 
prevail now, because the dogma of the Incarnation is immutable.’ 

The splendid conquests made by Christianity in the domains of 
esthetics are carefully and eloquently described by M. Félix Clément, 
who shows that the slightest deviation from the path which the 
Gospel has marked out leads to the decay of the artistic principle. 
Whether the genius of Plato inspired Phidias is a problem which it 
would be idle to discuss, and which it is impossible to settle. One 
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thing is perfectly certain. Of all the people of antiquity, the Greeks, 
and especially the Athenians, are those who have best preserved and 
reproduced the elements of beauty, and this is owing to the fact that, 
next to the Hebrews, they adhered most closely to the great principles 
of natural law ; but still the types of Greek anthropomorphism must 
strike the dispassionate observer as extremely imperfect, compared 
with the model of ideal perfection embodied by Christian painting 
and sculpture in the representations of the Redeemer and of the 
Blessed Virgin. The inferiority of modern Greek to Latin art is a 
point which has not perhaps been generally noticed ; our author 
ascribes it to the fact that the Eastern Church separated itself from 
Rome, thus repudiating the traditions which had stamped so decided] 

Christian belief and also Christian zsthetics in their various mani- 
festations. For the same reason, the Renaissance, as it is generally 
understood, was really the first step in a downward career ; instead 
of placing art at the service of Christian thought, the men of the 
Renaissance promulgated the fatal and unwholesome doctrine of art 
for art’s sake. ‘When an artist abandons the rules of Christian 
zesthetics, and works in pursuit of the unknown, he gives proof of a 
very adventurous spirit. No principle has yet been discovered 
superior to the one which was set aside, and this ambitious resolution 
has brought about merely the advent of naturalism. Conceptions 
exclusively human in their character, subject consequently to all the 
fluctuations of taste and opinion, are only short-lived ; after admira- 
tion and engouement, we have had satiety and ennut.’ 

M. Clément strongly denounces the monstrously immoral patronage 
bestowed upon art by the Medici ; he shows Savonarola opposing ‘ for 
the space of seven years a barrier to the flood of heathen art, to the 
rich and cynical debauchees who fostered it,’ to the usurers and 
bankers who, under the influence of the Government of the day, 
drew the genius and intellect of their contemporaries out of the paths 
where, from the days of the Catacombs to the thirteenth century, 

.artists had found their noblest inspirations. The worthiest repre- 
sentatives of the Renaissance school, Raphael and Michael Angelo, 
are excellently appreciated by M. Clément, who considers the Cathe- 
dral of Saint Peter at Rome as ‘the most powerful affirmation of the 
rupture of zesthetics with the doctrines of the past.’ 

It will perhaps excite the surprise of some readers that a chapter 
has not been reserved for music in the volume we have thus 
endeavoured to review ; but as our author remarks, if the general 
reader can pass a tolerably accurate judgment upon the plastic arts, 
and even establish a parallel between the works of various schools 
and of the maestrz belonging to those schools, it is quite different 
with music. Its origins are mysterious; connected with those of 
language, they proceed much more from an immaterial principle than 
from the imitation of created nature. Accordingly, M. Clément has 
mérely given an alphabetical list of the chief works to be consulted 
upon the theory and history of music ; if he had wished to treat such 
a subject adequately, he must have gone far beyond the limits of an 
octavo, which, as the title itself suggests, is only an abridgment and 
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a sketch. Such as it is, however, we recommend it most heartily to 
the friends of wholesome literature. 


Guvres de Sidoine Apollinaire (C. Soll. Apollinaris Sidonii Opera), 
Texte Latin, publites pour la premitre fois dans Tordre chrono- 
logique ; accompagnées de Notes de divers Commentateurs ; préctdées 
a’une introduction. Par M. EuGrne Bart, Inspecteur Général 
de l’Instruction Publique. In-8. (Paris : Thorin.) 


THE edition of Sidonius Apollinaris published by Father Sirmond, 
upwards of two centuries ago, is still justly considered as an excel- 
lent specimen of French scholarship ; but it is not readily procurable, 
and its form would also seem rather clumsy to students who are 
frightened even by the appearance of a quarto volume. M. Baret 
has, therefore, rendered true service by giving us the present work, 
and he has enjoyed, besides, the advantage of all the resources 
afforded by recent investigations and discoveries in the field of 
medieval literature. The introduction, which describes the character 
of Sidonius Apollinaris both as a writer, a prelate, and a politician, 
is a most interesting piece of composition: the subject, indeed, was one 
which even the dullest editor could scarcely help commending to our 
attention, for the contrast between Gallo-Roman society in the last 
throes of its agony and the Barbarian world rising to take its place, 
between the effete successors of the old Quirites and the Teutonic chief- 
tains, has all the charm of a novel; and after studying it in the brilliant 
pages of Augustin and Amédée Thierry, we are glad to examine it 
more thoroughly in the prose and poetical compositions of him who 
formed, if we may so express ourselves, the connecting bond uniting 
the new order of things to the old, and offering the right hand of 
fellowship of the Roman senators to the descendants of Arminius. 
As M. Baret well remarks, there are two distinct individualities in 
Sidonius Apollinaris: we see the patriot anxious for the glory of 
Rome, and endeavouring to perpetuate the traditions which a long 
uninterrupted series of high deeds had bequeathed to the world ; but 
we also admire the Christian bishop, ‘ vigilant pastor of his flock, 
entirely absorbed by the care of its material and moral interests, 
neglecting no detail, and preoccupied by the multitude of duties 
incumbent upon a prelate of Gaul towards the end of the fifth 
century, in the midst of the general dissolution of society.’ M. Baret 
compares the position of Sidonius Apollinaris with that of a French 
nobleman on the eve of the Revolution. The invasion of the Huns, 
the Vandals, and the Suevi, the establishment of the Visigoths in 
Southern France, astonished the young Gallo-Roman quite as much 
as the growing influence of the Ziers-Ztat, the power of the Clubs, 
and the boldness of the periodical press would have done a naif 
admirer of the ancien régime, and the expression of this surprise is 
the characteristic mark of Sidonius Apollinaris’s correspondence, 
especially in its early part. The illusions of the French émigrés were 
of long duration, we know ; nay, so long that in many cases they 
were never dispelled at all : Sidonius Apollinaris, too, lived for many 
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years in a political world of dreams, and he woke to a sense of his 
real position only when the Treaty of 475 had transformed him from 
a Roman into a Visigoth. 

We cannot be expected in this brief notice to sketch the career of 
our hero: the reader must study it for himself in M. Baret’s intro- 
duction ; he will find it quite worth his perusal ; all we can do is to 
_point out as briefly, and at the same time as completely as possible, 
the merits of the Bishop’s literary remains, whether we consider them 
from the literary point of view, or as mémotres pour servir for the 
history of the fifth century. The second part of the learned disqui- 
sition which prefaces this volume is taken up by critical observations 
on the style of Sidonius Apollinaris, his grammatical peculiarities, 
his qualities as a writer. M. Baret remarks that, generally speaking, 
the rules of accidence, syntax, and prosody are respected ; the pecu- 
liarities which distinguish the prelate are to be found in the new 
meanings which he assigns to certain words and phrases—meanings 
necessarily introduced by the moral and psychological revolution 
which Christianity had brought about with it ; his Latin, besides, 
shows here and there symptoms of the impending change, destined 
to issue ultimately in the Roman languages, as distinguished from 
the idiom of Virgil, Horace, and Cicero. If we turn now from the 
style to the subjects of the works left by Sidonius Apollinaris, we 
must notice the artificial character of what we may call his official 
productions (panegyrics, compliments, dedicatory epistles, &c.), as 
compared with the historical importance of the rest, and more 
especially of his correspondence. When he writes to order, his 
tediousness is intolerable, and he borrows largely from the old store- 
houses of heathen mythology. Addressing a consular personage of 
high position and grave character, to whom he had inscribed a col- 
lection of his poems, he bégins, oddly enough, in a negative manner, 
by telling him, in three hundred and fifty lines, what these effusions 
do not profess to treat of. 

The great merit of Sidonius Apollinaris must be sought for in the 
vivid pictures he unconsciously places before us of society during the 
fifth century. The Barbarians, with their strange customs, their laws, 
their dresses, their form of government, revive in these animated 
descriptions ; and it is not too much to say that the correspondence 
of the chatty Bishop of Clermont, for the historical treasures it con- 
tains, deserves to be placed side by side with the letters of Pliny, of 
Cicero, or with the amusing gossip of Madame de Sévigné. 

M. Baret is the first scholar who has attempted to classify in 
chronological order the works of Sidonius Apollinaris ; the task was 
especially puzzling so far as the letters are concerned, because the 
Bishop himself declares that he had observed no order in this 
arrangement, for the purpose of avoiding monotony and tediousness. 
A grand division can, of course, be established between the docu- 
ments written before and after Sidonius Apollinaris was appointed to 
the episcopal see ; but beyond this preliminary grouping, everything 
is hypothetical, and M. Baret has, we think, been remarkably happy 
in an arrangement which must have presented difficulties of no usual 
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kind. The volume, elegantly printed, with notes and varie Jectiones 
from the best MS. sources, is completed by a copious analytical 
index. 


Henrietta Marie de France, Reine d Angleterre. Etude Historique. 


Par le CoMTE DE BAILLon. Suivie de ses Lettres Inédites. (Paris 
and London: L. Hachette and Co., 1879.) 


Tue author of this work has been struck by ‘the unjust negligence 
of history,’ which has left the memory of a princess by whom ‘no 
grandeur, but also no sorrow was untasted, almost unknown in her 
own country.’ And the fortunate acquisition of some new and 
original materials has inspired him with the resolution of redressing 
this injustice. The result has been a most interesting volume, the 
first part of which consists of a biography of Queen Henrietta 
Maria, narrated with remarkable candour and impartiality, which he 
has shown to be compatible with the keenest sympathy ; the second 
part, of the Queen’s letters, chiefly to the King himself; some written 
during her stay in the Netherlands in 1642-3, while she was en- 
deavouring to procure him aid in the rebellious war which the 
Parliament had just begun to wage against him ; and others after 
her flight to Paris in the autumn of 1644, from which she was never 
to return to that beloved but most unfortunate husband. 

The memoir is drawn from sources already well known ; the 
account of Bassompierre’s embassy in the first year after her 
marriage, in which he succeeded in reconciling the King and Queen, 
when her religious bigotry and the insolent intrigues of Buckingham 
had nearly alienated them from one another, is an abridgment of the 
account left us by the accomplished Marshal himself, whose autobio- 
graphy contains a daily journal of his proceedings while in England.' 
The narrative of the early part of the rebellion is an abstract of 
that inserted in Mme. de Motteville’s Memoirs, and written by the 
Queen herself ;? and the letters are not all new to the English 
reader, translations of some of them, as indeed M. de Baillon tells us 
in his preface, having been published twenty years ago by Mrs. 
Everett Green. But that lady had only copies of the originals, not 
always correctly transcribed, nor had she in every instance the true 
key to the cipher in which many of them were written. Besides 
those which are addressed to the King, we find some to the leaders 
of the Royalist party, to the Marquis (called by M. de Baillon the 
Earl) of Newcastle, the Duke of Hamilton, the Marquis of Montrose, 
and others, from which, among other things, we may learn how much 
the King was weakened by the divisions and mutual jealousies of his 
supporters. As early as May 1643, we find her explaining to Mont- 
rose that in some instances in which, as it seemed to him, the Royal 
interest in Scotland had been imperilled by acts of her own, 


‘she had but followed the express orders of the King; and her 
opinion always was that if the faithful servants of the King would only 


1 Autobiography of Bassompierre, ii. 205. Ed. Cologne, 1703. 
2 Mem. of Mme. de Motteville, i. 238. Ed. Amsterdam, 1750. 
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maintain a good understanding with each other, and would not waste 
time, all the mischief that was apprehended in that quarter would be 
avoided.’! 

One letter to Charles, written ‘from her bed’ the very week in which 
the fatal defeat of Marston Moor sealed the ruin of his cause, is 
especially touching. A long indisposition had been aggravated, 
instead of being relieved, as she had hoped, by a recent confinement : 
for a time she had almost lost the use of her limbs, and even her 
sight. ‘It had pleased God to try her both in body and mind,’ but 
her courage and her sincere piety are unchanged : ‘ she trusts still in 
His goodness that He will not abandon her, and that He will give 
her patience.’ And the letter which follows bids him a farewell, 
which she could not then foresee would be her last. She was pre- 
paring to depart for France the next day, if the wind should prove 
fair, and she never saw England again till her son was re-established 
on the throne. The whole volume is of great value to any future 
historian of the times to which it relates, and of no less interest to 
the general reader. 


Revue Critique de quelques Questions historiques se rapportant a 
Saint Grégoire de Nazianze et a son Siecle. Par M. Abbé Louis 
Monrtaut. 8vo. (Paris: Thorin.) 

M. L’ApBE Louis Montaut has devoted to Saint Gregory Nazianzen 
a monograph to which we must draw, for a brief space, the attention 
of our readers. It is, we believe, an essay or ¢hése for the Doctor’s 
degree, and gives us a very satisfactory specimen of Patristic and 
literary studies in the Gallican clergy of the present day. Students 
familiar with Church history know quite well how erroneously the 
character of the Bishop has been appreciated by some writers, and 
what discussions have taken place about the principal circumstances 
of his life. The very date of his birth is still a matter of doubt, or 
rather was so before M. Montaut undertook to determine it, and 
when we find scholars such as Le Nain de Tillemont, Pagi, Baro- 
nius, Dom Clémencet, and Papebrochius at fault, we may well wonder 
that any hope should be entertained of settling the subject. It has, 
however, a certain importance in the eyes of M. Montaut, because it 
is connected with the famous question of the celibacy of the clergy. 
Our author, by the conclusions at which he has arrived, shows that 
the father of Gregory Nazianzen was not in holy orders at the time 
when the future Bishop was born, and, accordingly, that the ecclesi- 
astical law remained duly observed ; whereas, if the date generally ad- 
mitted is the correct one, an exception to the rule had been tolerated, 
if it be not rather more strictly true to say that it was a case of plain 
and undeniable violation of the recognised canon. 

The monograph of M. l’Abbé Montaut, as the title sufficiently 
shows, does not pretend to be a continuous account of Gregory’s life, 
but merely a series of chapters on certain disputed points init. After 
having cleared the chronological problem just now alluded to, the 


1 Mem. of Mme. de Motteville, i. 492. =P. 612. 
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learned abdé examines (chap. ii.) the character of his hero’s educa- 
tion, his asceticism (chap. iii.), his appointment to the Bishopric of 
Sasimes in Cappadocia (chap. iv.), his intercourse with Maximus the 
Cynic (chap. v.), the part he took in the Council of 381 (chap. vi.), 
and, finally (chap. vii.) his merits as a poet. All these topics are treated 
with the utmost care, and show on the part of M. Montaut a great 
deal of reading, and an amount of scholarship which is extremely 
creditable. The writers who have attempted to describe the life and 
career of Gregory Nazianzen are severely handled by our author. 
Tollius and Leclerc, of course, in their quality of Protestants, deserve 
no confidence, and the latter, especially, is accused of malignité sys- 
tématigue. FEllies du Pin does not fare much better : he was too de- 
cided a Jansenist to be trustworthy, and we all know that at Bossuet’s 
suggestion he retracted many of his strictures on the early Fathers. 
Doctor Newman is charged with having misrepresented, or rather 
denied, the administrative qualities of the prelate, and last, but not 
least, the Duc de Broglie himself is found guilty of reproducing, 
exaggerating, and endorsing the blunders of all his predecessors. 
We decline the difficult task of settling these controversial details : 
non nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites. All we can say is, that 
M. Abbé Montaut seems to have made a very good case, and that 
the spirited manner in which he has vindicated the reputation of 
Gregory Nazianzen quite entitled him to obtain the Doctor’s degree. 
By way of illustration to his volume, he has added a French transla- 
tion of the ’Eyxwo¢ and of a letter addressed to Nemesius. 


Four Lectures on some Epochs of Early Church History. Delivered 
in Ely Cathedral. By CuHartes Merivate, D.D., Dean of Ely. 
(London : Longmans and Co., 1879.) 


THE lectures before us are the outcome of a very praiseworthy at- 
tempt to utilise the Cathedral of Ely for the benefit of the clergy and 
laity resident in its immediate neighbourhood, and particularly of the 
students in Divinity belonging to the Theological College there. Of 
the four lectures two are historical, and treat, the first, of S. Ambrose, 
and the rapprochement which took place in his time between the 
Christian Church and the Roman State ; the second, of S. Leo the 
Great, and the rise of the Papacy as a temporal institution, due as it 
was, in a considerable degree, to him pre-eminently among the long 
line of Pontiffs. The two others have more semblance of a practical 
purpose, and consist of an able and, on the whole, sympathetic 
sketch of the life and character of S. Augustine ; and of a review, 
which can hardly be called friendly or approving in its tone, of 
S. Gregory and the early missions of the (Western) Church. We 
cannot say that we rise altogether satisfied from the perusal of these 
undoubtedly brilliant sketches. There is in them great ability, exten- 
sive knowledge, and an admirable style. But with the excellences of 
Gibbon, we regret to say that there is found here something of his 
distrustful spirit, which comes out in touches of irony, which puzzle 
the reader. Here for instance are two sentences: which we take 
from p. 29, within a few lines of each other :— 
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‘ The Christian party which gained the victory coudd afford to publish 
the arguments on either side.’ 

‘Kings and courts have listened in later times to the word-fence ot 
polemical disputants, and theological students have followed with in- 
terest, and sometimes with profit, the recorded arguments of earnest 
combatants.’ 


There is a good deal more of this kind, but there is often—per- 
haps we should say, generadly—a germ of substantive truth at the 
bottom of statements which at first sight seem to us too sweeping. 
It is a hard thing to say that ‘ vital Christianity, spiritual Christianity, 
the sense of sin and of the appointed means of recovery from 
sin, had become cold and numb, all but dead,’ in the fifth century. 
But it was a cold age—an age that expressed itself in forms, and 
which multiplied formulas as an intellectual exercise, without greatly 
feeling their power. This partly justifies, but not quite, the remark 
in the text ; and surely a century which counted SS. John Chryso- 
stom, Jerome, and Augustine among its great men, is not altogether 
justly treated when spoken of as an ‘unhappy period,’ and broadly 
condemned as we have seen above. But it reveals something of the 
Dean’s notion of what ecclesiastical perfection is when we find him 
describing (on p. 164) Aerius, Jovinian, and Vigilantius as ‘ practical 
reformers,’ and regretting that they were censured. 


The Life and Episcopate of G. A. Selwyn, D.D., Bishop of New Zea- 
land 1841-1869 ; Bishop of Lichfield 1867-1878. By the Rev. 
W. H. Tucker, M.A. In two volumes. (London: W. W. 
Gardner, 1879.) 


HavInG ourselves, so recently as in July of last year, reviewed the life 
and career of Bishop Selwyn, it scarcely falls within our province to 
recur at any length to the subject as a whole, tempting as is the 
opportunity offered by the remarkably prompt publication of Mr. 
Tucker’s biography. A few words, however, we must say respecting 
the book itself. And our first word shall be one of congratulation, 
that whatever else has to be said of Mr. Tucker’s book, it certainly 
succeeds in what is the main object of biography, that, namely, of 
affording a most impressive presentation of the personality of its 
subject. George Selwyn as youth, as man, as bishop, first as the 
hero-founder and organiser of a new Church—we should almost say 
of new Churches— then as the intrepid administrator of a home diocese 
in his older years ; and not only so, but as the chivalrous champien 
of the aboriginal race which he had evangelised: in all these aspects 
there can be no doubt that Mr. Tucker’s portrait lives and speaks 
before us. The bishop’s amazing energy, his remarkable combination 
of qualities, of powers, and of attainments ; his peculiar loyalty to law 
and order ; his absolutely unselfish and single-minded concentration 
of every gift and faculty upon his one work ; his extraordinary re- 
sourcefulness ; his unresting enterprise in making fresh advances the 
moment that one step forward had been made good ; his utter im- 
patience of all unreality, selfishness, or cowardice: all these, and 
many other elements of his almost unique character, are presented 
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with the utmost force in Mr. Tucker’s vigorous pages. And we feel 
especially grateful too for the picture of his Lichfield Episcopate, with 
which we imagine most of us (ze. outside of the diocese of Lichfield) 
have been really less acquainted than with at least the salient points 
of his historic New Zealand work. 

Turning to the execution of the work itself, we are disposed to 
think that the very rapidity with which it has been compiled, while it 
it has doubtless contributed to the general force and vividness of the 
portraiture, may have left some points in which a second edition may 
render it more complete. We do not mean more complete as a per- 
sonal picture, but more complete as an historic record. For, in fact, 
Bishop Selwyn’s Life zs the history of the New Zealand Church, and 
not only of the Church, but in some respects also of the colony 
itself. Mr. Tucker tells us, indeed, that for ten years the Bishop 
was about the most unpopular man in Wellington, but a fuller and 
more connected narrative of all that he had to fight his way through 
would have been very acceptable ; while as to the war of 1860, we 
are by no means clear that Mr. Tucker has given himself time to 
weigh all that is to be said on the other side, or what is to be found 
in the Parliamentary and other official papers of the period. Some- 
thing, too, of the same kind may be said respecting the Lichfield 
Episcopate, in which Bishop Selwyn had certainly to conguer that 
unbounded respect and devotion which was so strikingly evinced 
after his decease. 

But while we think the book presents certain /acune, and (as in 
the case of the war of 1860) at least one point where further con- 
sideration may be desirable, it is only just and fair to make very 
distinct acknowledgments for what it does give us, and to trust that 
its striking picture of the hero-bishop may serve to kindle in others 
something of that self-devotion and loyalty which was the keystone 
of the arch of his noble character. And it is just this quality of self- 
forgetting loyalty of which the Church now stands most in need on 
the part of her sons. 


Life and Works of Frédéric Ozanam. By KATHLEEN O’MEaRA. 
(London: C., Kegan Paul and Co., 1879.) 


How many holy men and women rose up in France when the 
Revolution was first subsiding! They remind us of the bright flowers 
that spring up upon soil desolated by fire, or of their own lilies 
floating upon the foul and turbid waters ; nor can we hear of their 
lives without feeling that the Holy Spirit of God is ever striving with 
man ; or without thinking how prophets and righteous men never were 
wanting to plead His cause with His own people. Ozanam was the 
son of a gentleman who had quitted the French army as an honest 
Republican on the commencement of the first Empire, and had then 
taken up medicine as a profession. He brought up Frédéric as a 
lawyer, but the young man, though obedient, had his heart set from 
the first upon literature, believing himself most capable of serving 
the cause of God in that branch of study. His vision was to write 
a great work describing the history of religion in all nations, natural, 
traditional, and inspired, working all up into the fulness of revelation 
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and sanctification bestowed on the Church, and tracing her course in 
all times. It was not given to him to fulfil the great task, but this 
one thought gave unity, connexion, eloquence, and a wonderful 
attractiveness to all his utterances. There was in them a spirit and 
fascination which gained the admiration of the men who would most 
have scouted the principle that gave them their life. 

Thus when he had renounced his favourite line, and devoted 
himself to a law professorship at Lyons, his exercises for his degree 
at Paris were so extraordinarily good, as to win for him the appoint- 
ment of assistant to the Sorbonne professor of literature, and in three 
years more the professorship itself, at an age so early as to be quite un- 
exampled. The poor Sorbonne foundation had been perverted to the 
enunciation, not of theology, but of atheistic teaching, ever since the 
Revolution, when young Ozanam stood boldly forth, braving all perils 
of ruin to his prospects, to teach history only on Christian principles. 

How he taught it, his beautiful writings show in part ; though, as he 
lectured without notes, and allowed no short-hand reports to be pub- 
lished, we can have little idea of the chief part of his teaching. He 
was deeply loved and revered, and had an immense influence, but 
his life was cut short by decline before he had reached middle age. 
The details of his pure and happy youth, his bright friendships, his 
congenial marriage, his good works, and the keen enjoyment with 
which he looked forth upon all that the Church made dear to him, 
must be read to be appreciated. 


Histoire Critique des Doctrines de ? Education en France depuis le 
seizieme sitcl. Par G. Compayré, 2 vols. 8vo. (Paris and 
London: L. Hachette and Co.) 


M. JuLes FErry’s famous Education Bill gives to M. Compayré’s new 
work an importance which would commend it to our notice, even 
independently of its own unquestionable merits. With a degree of 
unanimity truly rejoicing, the periodical press has denounced an act 
of illiberality and petty despotism which is likely to bring once more 
the Government of the French Republic into serious difficulties. We 
do not care to examine whether the new measure is directed against 
Jesuits, Jansenists or Gallicans, Dominicans or Oratorians, Lutherans 
or Calvinists ; the principle which has inspired it is the only point 
about which we are concerned, and we exclaim for the hundredth 
time, Vous voulez ttre libres, et vous ne saves pas tre justes. Under the 
circumstances, it is interesting to see what has been the progress of 
French pedagogy since the time when that science was cultivated 
seriously and honestly : we want to know how the University under- 
stood its task, what was the outcome of the wholesome rivalry its 
position and advantages kindled in the midst of independent corpo- 
rations ; we are anxious to ascertain with what success the Revolution 
attémpted to set aside the traditions of the past, and to base a new 
edifice on the foundations laid down by Rousseau. M. Compayré 
seems to us to have treated the subject in a very impartial and ex- 
haustive manner ; with a spirit of patriotism which we easily under- 
stand, he wishes to prove that his countrymen have no superiors even 
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in Germany for that general culture identified with Montaigne and 
with Port Royal. The early training of children may have been better 
understood by Pestalozzi and Frobel, but for the education of 
women, on the other hand, no names can be quoted commanding 
the same respect as those of Madame de Lambert, Madame de 
Rémusat, and Madame Necker de Saussure, to cite only these three. 

M. Compayré has admirably explained in his preface the impor- 
tance of the subject he discusses. Education, he says, is not only a 
scholastic problem, it is intimately connected with our faith, and 
with the philosophical explanation of man’s activity. Behind the 
Ratio studiorum of the Jesuits, behind Jean Jacques Rousseau’s 
Emile, we see a whole system of religion, a whole school of philosophy. 
The classical studies revived and carried on by the Humanists of the 
Renaissance period, ended in the glorious literary outburst of the 
siecle de Louis XIV.; in like manner the development of scientific 
investigation, which Diderot and Condorcet encouraged too exclu- 
sively one hundred years ago, has produced the positive tendencies 
of our own times. That modern education is still very far from what 
it should be—in France, at any rate—no one will attempt to deny, and 
M. Compayré characterizes it most accurately as a mixture of anti- 
quated precepts and of Utopian theories. If we are still so far from 
the goal at which we should aim, it is simply because we have not 
yet arrived even at a sound system of psychology, and man’s com- 
plete and complex nature is almost as unknown to us now as it was 
to the philosophers of antiquity. 

After having thus briefly stated the fundamental axioms from which 
M. Compayré has started, we shall now give ourreaders an idea of the 
plan he has adopted, and of the leading divisions of his work. Be- 
ginning with a review of pedagogy amongst the Greeks and the 
Romans, in antiquity and during the medizeval epoch, he devotes his 
first book to the educational reformers of the sixteenth century, 
chiefly dwelling upon Rabelais, Montaigne, Erasmus, and Ramus. 
The great teaching corporations next appear, and we are invited to 
watch the efforts so successfully made in various directions by the 
Jesuits, the Oratorians, and the Port-Royalists ; the University of 
Paris identified with Rollin ; the views of Rousseau and of the Ancy- 
clopédistes ; the schemes proposed and carried out by the National 
Assembly, the Convention, and the Dérectoire; the organisation of 
the University of France by Napoleon; the present régime; together 
with the paradoxes of Auguste Comte, Fourier, Jacotot, Bastiat. 
Others then come under due notice, and the second volume is termi- 
nated by a sketch, in which M. Compayré’s own views are explained— 
views which, we are happy to say, give an important place to religious 
teaching. Impartiality, we have already hinted, is one of the merits 
of this excellent work. Thus, although our author stands up as a 
decided champion of the University of France, and maintains that 
the State is bound, as a matter of duty, to educate the people, he 
also declares himself in favour of absolute liberty, reserving only to 
the Government the exclusive right of conferring degrees. Thus, 
again, whilst approving the plan suggested by M. de Talleyrand, he 
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denounces in the strongest possible terms the dictatorial views ot 
Lepelletier de Saint-Fargeau, and of the National Convention. On the 
one hand, he shows that the Jesuits, notwithstanding their wonderful 
merits as educationists, were too much the slaves of routine ; and on 
the other, he explains why the admirable teaching of Port Royal was 
not susceptible of being applied on a large scale. 

We hope that the few remarks we have thus offered may have the 
result of inducing many readers to study M. Compayré’s volumes. 
Let us add, in conclusion, that they have been rewarded with a prize 
by the Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques. 


Education as a Science, By ALEXANDER Balin, LL.D., Professor of 
Logic in the University of Aberdeen. (London: C. Kegan Paul 
and Co., 1879.) 


PROFESSOR Bain has contributed a really valuable and useful work 
in these pages on the subject of education as a science, notwith- 
standing some serious and undeniable drawbacks. He treats the 
teaching art, and, let us add, the learning art, chiefly from a scientific 
point of view, so far as he can bring them under the test and guidance 
of the best ascertained laws of the mind. With this view he discusses 
the parts played by memory, judgment, imagination in the work of 
education ; the most approved methods of teaching are very fully 
discussed, and it is precisely here we find the suggestions of Professor 
Bain most practical and valuable alike to the educator and the edu- 
cated. Considerable space is given to a discussion of the various 
subjects of study, but it is to English in all its branches and to 
science that he assigns the highest value in the scale of education. 
A chapter is assigned to an estimate of the value of Greek and Latin, 
which the Professor rates'too low as factors efficient in mental train- 
ing. Moral and religious training, we are glad to see, has a certain 
degree of prominence given to it, though not of that supreme 
character which we hold such training, as a training for eternity and 
for God, especially and authoritatively demands. But even this is more 
than we expected at the hand of a professor of Mr. Bain’s well-known 
views on religion. It is in the chapter on classical studies that the 
Professor is at his weakest, and no wonder, when we reflect that he 
seems in almost every line to be discussing a subject in which he is 
clearly not at home; for thus only can we account for his sweeping 
and astounding assertion of the needlessness of cultivating the clas- 
sical languages as a study, because (1) forsooth ‘the classical authors 
have all been translated ;’ and (2) because that even if a medical 
man, or any other professional man, requires some knowledge of 
latin, he can dispense with the study of the Latin grammar, and get 
all he wants by learning the meaning of the words in a Latin vocabu- 
lary. We answer, first, that it would be nearly as absurd to dispense 
with the study of arithmetic, because arithmetical calculations may 
be done by a ready reckoner, as it is to suppose that translations 
necessarily dispense with the study of the original languages and the 
original authors, even if they were all, which they are not, adequately 
translated. Again, Professor Bain ought to know, if he does not 
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know, that the principle of inflexion, which is so dominant in the 
classical languages, entirely changes the meaning of a word with the 
change of its form, and that no vocabulary of classical terms can 
possibly give the precise meaning of the word without a knowledge of 
grammatical inflexions. A vocabulary would tell Professor Bain that 
‘homo’ means man, but what vocabulary would tell him that hominibus 
means ‘by men?’ It would tell him that amo means love, but it 
would not tell him that amaturus means one about to love. 


A History of Affghanistan from the earliest period to the Outbreak of the 
War of 1878. By Colonel G. B. Ma.tieson, C.S.1., Author 
of Historical Sketch of the Native Races of India, &c. &c. 
(London : E. W. Allen and Co., 1878.) 


SINcE the lamented death of Sir John Kaye, Colonel Malleson has 
been the writer on the affairs of India who has met with the most 
general acceptance and esteem, and his present work is a very sea- 
sonable contribution to our knowledge of a country and people 
respecting whom recent occurrences have revived the interest which 
they excited forty years ago. A single volume, which professes to 
speak of the events of goo years (for the first incident mentioned is 
the death of a chief named Abdul Melek, a contemporary of the British 
King Edgar) must be regarded as a summary rather than a history. 
But in the skilful hands of Colonel Malleson it tells quite as much as 
the generality of readers desires to know, or has leisure to learn. 
He gives us an account of Chingiz Khan, born at the commencement 
of the reign of our Henry IT. and living to complete the conquest ot 
China in the time of that monarch’s grandson ; of Taimur, or Tamer- 
lane, contemporary of our Edward III.; and of the great conqueror 
Babar, sixth in descent from Taimur, who made himself master of 
Delhi a year or two after the second Tudor met Francis I. on the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, and in 1526 was proclaimed at Agra 
‘the first Emperor of India, to enter upon a sovereignty which, as the 
Great Moghol, he was to transmit to a long series of descendants, 
and which was destined to remain in some form or other in his family 
till the great crisis of 1857 ’—(p. 121). 

The year before Elizabeth succeeded Mary, Babar’s grandson, 
Akhar, became Sultan of Delhi, and two years after Elizabeth’s death, 
his ‘ magnificent son,’ the hero of the last canto of Moore’s Za//a 
Rookh, succeeded Akbar ; the greater part of these princes being rulers 
of Affghanistan as well as of Hindostan. The seventeenth century 
was one of almost continual war from the Ganges to the Oxus, and 
in the last years of it an incident occurred which may be called the 
beginning of the connection of Affghanistan with European history. 
About the year 1699, the Czar of Muscovy, Peter, who had not yet 
assumed the title of Emperor of Russia, sent an ambassador to 
Ispahan; and Persians and Affghans agreed in judging that the Czar’s 
‘ object could only be to blow with effect the coals of sedition into 
the very heart of the kingdom’—(p. 221). After one or two un- 
eventful reigns, Nadir Shah, of Persia, made himself master of Cabul, 
in the same year in which Sir R. Walpole unwillingly consented to the 
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war with Spain ; and the gradual extension of his power so greatly 
affected the fortunes of the Affghans that Colonel Malleson gives a 
more minute sketch than usual of this renowned warrior—(p. 257). 

Nadir Shah was assassinated the year after Culloden, and after 
him our historian enumerates a series of princes of no special mark, 
till at the beginning of the present century he comes to Shah Shujah, 
who is connected with our own annals by the embassy of Mr. 
Mounstuart Elphinstone to his court in 1809—(p. 331). Ten years 
later we meet with the name of Dost Mohammad. And from that 
date our interest in the country may be regarded as continuous. 

It will be seen that, just as Mr. Lane reformed the spelling of the 
names of the heroes and heroines of the Arabian Nights, so Colonel 
Malleson corrects the old spelling of Genghis Khan, Mohammed, &c.; 
but, whatever may be the proper orthography, the history of the whole 
period supplies an irresistible proof how greatly not only the Eastern 
nations in general, but even their royal families, if they can be so 
called, have gained by the substitution of our mild and equable 
authority for the ferocity which was the uniform characteristic of 
every Oriental dynasty. The most perilous position for any subject 
was that of being related to the sovereign, or having done him a 
service. Brothers, sons, vizirs, victorious generals, even dowagers 
and mothers-in-law, were blinded, beheaded, sometimes flayed alive. 
Even Time, the great humaniser of European governments, has been 
powerless in Asia, and the miserable fate of Fathi Khan—‘a man 
who would in any age have commanded respect and admiration’ 
(p. 334)—forbids us to regard even our own ally, Dost Mohammad, 
with much greater indulgence than Chingiz himself, who threw his 
prisoners of war into cauldrons of boiling water. 

The ninth and tenth chapters give a short but vigorous sketch of 
the Affghan war of 1839-42. Our historian could afford to be brief 
in treating on campaigns so admirably described in minute detail by 
Sir John Kaye. And his last or twelfth chapter brings us down to 
the war which has been just brought to a so successful termination. 
He speaks earnestly and evidently holds strong opinions. Thus while 
he attributes much of what has taken place to the aggressive craft of 
Russia, he ascribes still more to the confidence reposed by Mr. 
Gladstone’s Cabinet in the friendliness of the Russian people; and 
expresses no wonder ‘that Prince Gortschakoff expressed his entire 
satisfaction at the just view Lord Granville had taken ’—(p. 437). 


‘ The doctrinaires who governed England and India at that period, 
fascinated by a principle which allowed the foreign policy of their country 
to slide, declared their utter disbelief in the absorbing tendencies of 
Russia, their determination not to scan too closely the means by which, 
notwithstanding her plighted word, she had swallowed up Khiva. They 
answered thus the entreaties of Affghanistan by evading compliance with 
her demands, by citing the promises of Russia, promises analogous to 
those which she had often made, and as often violated. Baffled in her 
hopes of real help from England, it appeared to Affghanistan that the 
only chance of safety remaining to her was to ally herself with the en- 
croaching disturber, whom, it was clear to her, England feared’— 
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enennes on the Peter of the Old Testament. By t the late Dr. 
GrorG HEINRICH AUGUST VON EWALD, Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the University of Gottingen. Translated by J. 
FREDERICK SMiTH. Vol. III. Nahim, Ssephanya, Habaqduaq, 
Zakharya xii.—xiv., Yéremyd. (London and Edinburgh: Wil- 
liams and Norgate, 1879.) 


WE need say little here by way of description of Dr. von Ewald’s 
manner of dealing with Hebrew prophecy as exemplified in this and 
others of his works. He had a remarkable mastery of the Hebrew 
language, which constantly passed into undue positiveness and entire 
disregard of the labours of others. It is but rarely that he cites the 
opinions of other writers, except it be to controvert them ; and while 
the reader cannot help recognising the unrivalled attainments of the 
critic, he is repelled by his arbitrariness of tone, and by his strange, 
unpronounceable renderings of Hebrew names, and rough, almost 
incoherent, anacolutha in the translations. The present volume con- 
tains, with one exception, none of the vexed questions of criticism, 
and is, in consequence, of a less marked character than previous 
instalments of the same work. ‘That exception relates to the unity 
of the authorship of the prophecy of Zakharya (Zechariah). 

Chapters xii.—xiii. 6 and xiv. are separated from their context, 
and set forth as the work of an anonymous prophet, ‘from whom 
nothing further has been preserved, and whose age, position, and 
country we are able to conjecture from his own words alone.’ The 
extremely hazardous and doubtful nature of this opinion, founded as 
it is on linguistic grounds alone, may be gathered from the long list 
of critics (by no means all of them defenders of traditional views in 
general) who have pronounced for the unity of the prophecy as gene- 
rally held, and which includes De Wette, Hivernick, Hengstenberg, 
Keil, Delitsch, and Lange. Our own Dr. Pusey, and his powerful 
argument upon this point in his Minor Prophets, will be in our 
readers’ remembrance ; nor could we hope to add-anything new in 
support of a view thus powerfully advocated. 

The greater part of this volume (240 pages out of 300) is occu- 
pied with the prophecy of Jeremiah (Yéremya). Dr. von Ewald 
supposes the book to be a collection of prophecies made by Jeremiah 
himself after the destruction of the city and the banishment of the 
people—during the two months, indeed, that elapsed before the pro- 
phet himself was carried off into Egypt. We should hesitate in any 
case to admit that a conclusion so exceedingly definite could be safely 
rested on critical grounds alone; to say nothing of the improbability 
of the prophet’s sitting down calmly after the capture and destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans—under the still smoking ruins of the 
city, as one may say—to the task of arranging and collecting his works. 

With much more probability does the author go on to say— 

‘It must have been a considerable space of time, at least some years, 
before Yéremyd can have written the remaining pieces and passages 
which are found in the present book as his latest additions and alterations : 
he had been carried off to Egypt, and the refugees there had already 
spread as far as the south of that country, and had taken up their settled 
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residence in several of the cities of its northern, middle, and southern 
districts. The motives that induced him to make these additions and 
changes are evident as soon as we consider his customary procedure. 
The great events of the past years and months of the kingdom had now 
become sufficiently old to need to be afresh called to mind by the aid of 
the pen, whilst as far as they concerned the prophet himself they were 
too new and well known to be dwelt upon at length in the book which 
was written immediately after their occurrence. Moreover, the refugees 
who had filed into Egypt contrary to Yéremyd’s prophetic determination 
now began to repent of that step (xliv. 14), the correctness of his prophetic 
counsel being in this respect also thereby confirmed. Finally, there was 
the wish, very evident in chapter xliv., by a word spoken in his advanced 
age, as by a final legacy, to warn the people that had been thrown into 
Egypt against the contagious influences of a heathen belief. Accordingly 
Yéremya published by way of supplement the three pieces xxxvii.-xliv., 
which more than any earlier piece (with the very intelligible exception of 
chapter xxxvi.) bear a historical character; for it is evident that chapters 
XxxVii.-xxxix. could not have been written earlier, not only their position 
showing that they have no place in the plan of the larger book, but their 
subject-matter showing that they could not have been written at the same 
time as the earlier pieces, especially chapter xxi. (see, for instance, the 
contradiction between xxi. I and xxxvii. 3). At the same time it is in- 
telligible enough that he should insert them in this place before the con- 
cluding piece of the larger book, chapter xlv. Further, the second piece 
concerning Egypt (xlvi. 13-26) must have been inserted at the same 
time ; and, inasmuch as the earliest discourse (chapter ii.) of Yéremya’s 
had been, remarkably enough, directed against Egypt, he might well 
consider it appropriate at this time to re-write one of its strophes, adding 
a few new thoughts adapted to this period (vv. 10-19).’—P. 86. 


A similar arbitrariness appears to us to be exemplified in the 
author’s theory as to the authorship of chapters xlvii.-lii., which he 
regards as due to the hand of ‘a successor of the prophets who no 
longer ventured to write in his own name.’ ‘ Accordingly he wrote 
an oracle against Babylon as a completely ruined kingdom, after the 
manner and complexion of Yéremyd’s oracles, but with the great 
difference that many words which he repeated from Yéremyd received 
under his hand an entirely different reference.’ But why the ‘ different 
reference’ should not account for the different treatment of the 
subject the commentator does not satisfactorily state. 

The work is one to be used with caution, but with that caution 
it is useful to such as are competent to judge of its arguments. 


Lechariah and his Prophecies, considered in relation to Modern Crits- 
cism: with a Critical and Grammatical Commentary and new 
Translation. Eight Lectures delivered before the University of 
Oxford in the year 1878, on the Foundation of the late Rev. 
John Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. By CHARLES 
Henry HamiLTon Wricut, B.D. (London: Hodder and 

_ Stoughton, 1879.) 


Criticism has treated all the Jewish Prophets and all their Prophecies 
roughly, but the brief Prophecy of Zechariah has always been one of 
the main objects of attack. Like the Book of Deuteronomy, the latter 
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portion of the Prophecy of Zechariah (or the Deutero-Zechariah, as 
the critics would speak) has afforded sufficient lodgment for the point 
of the critical lever, and hence there has been a continual series of 
would-be iconoclasts heaving at the otherend. Hence we are not dis- 
posed to question—what is perhaps open to be questioned—the selec- 
tion of a critical, rather than a theological or expository subject by the 
Bampton Lecturer of last year. He may have been gravely of opinion 
that the strengthening of the defences of this particular portion of Holy 
Writ was the task which most urgently required doing at this time. 
We are a little shaken, however, in this charitable hypothesis when 
we find the Lecturer, in the preface to his volume, declaring that it 
‘has been written with the view of taking a calm survey of the results 
of modern criticism as affecting the most important book of the Minor 
Prophets.’ And this feeling by no means decreases as he goes on. ‘I 
was, however, fully prepared to have altogether abandoned the tra- 
ditional view as to the authorship of the second part of the Book of 
Zechariah, had the arguments against its integrity appeared to me to 
demand such a course.’ A Bampton Lecturer assenting to the break- 
ing up of one of the Prophecies would, indeed, have been a novel and 
unpleasing sight ; and we should have had seriously to inquire, had 
Mr. Wright’s critical intuition unhappily decided otherwise than it 
has done, whether this was the kind of purpose for which the 
Bampton Lecture was instituted ; and whether the Lecturer for the 
year 1878, or the long line of his distinguished predecessors, were in 
error as to the purpose which it was intended to subserve. 

When we come to the actual execution of the work we find it 
pervaded by this careful and almost ostentatious candour and defe- 
rence to the destructive school of (mostly German) writers. . He rejects 
their conclusions, but he takes an almost apologetic tone in doing so. 
Now it is all very well to be courteous, and we would not on any 
account bring back the violence and personality of some former 
literary controversies ; but conclusions should be boldly and unhesi- 
tatingly announced ; and orthodox controversialists of all classes 
have much to learn from their opponents in this respect. The long 
and elaborate introduction to these lectures treats fully the various 
critical questions relating to the history and authenticity of this 
Prophecy. It is very curious that doubts respecting the authorship 
of the second portion of this Prophecy were first suggested, not by a 
German scholar, but by an English one, Joseph Mede, in the sixteenth 
century. His view was that whereas chapters i.—viii. of the Prophecy 
were written by Zechariah, the son of Iddo (or Barachiah), who was 
born during the Babylonian captivity, and returned thence with the 
first caravan of exiles headed by Joshua and Zerubbabel, chapters 
ix.-xiv. showed signs of having been composed before the captivity, 
and were really wholly or in part the utterances of an earlier prophet, 
probably of Jeremiah, to whom, in our present text of S. Matt. xxvii. 
9, 2 quotation from this portion is in fact ascribed. Variations upon 
this view have been maintained by many critics since Mede’s time, 
some upholding two authors, others even three. It is hard to account 
for differences so great among expositors, except by the consideration 
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adduced by our author, that ‘if we approach the examination of any 
book of Scripture with a resolute determination to discard all that 
savours of the superhuman, our judgment even on a question of style 
will be very different from what it will be if we commence our in- 
vestigations in a different spirit.’ 

He himself examines one after another the critical pleas put for- 
ward by the advocates of a double or triple authorship, and controverts 
them with considerable ingenuity and success. This is in fact, in our 
opinion, the most satisfactory portion of the work. The revised 
translation is open to considerable remark in places, and the author’s 
expectation, expressed in his preface, was perfectly well founded, 
that he would be ‘ accused of needlessiy departing from the Autho- 
rised Version.’ We will remark only on one passage, the important 
Messianic prophecy in ix. 9, and here we can by no means assent to 
Mr. Wright’s alterations. He renders : 


‘ Behold thy King shall come to thee, 
Righteous and saved is he, 
Afflicted, and riding upon an ass 
And upon a colt, the foal of she-asses.’ 


We pass over the ‘shall come’ for ‘cometh,’ though the LXX. has 
tpxerat, and this is manifestly the meaning ; for the two actions are 
intended to be contemporaneous, and the whole passage a transfer to 
the point of sight of an incident still in the future. But after care- 
fully weighing the author’s arguments on pp. 234, 235 and 570, we 
cannot render, with him, pW) ‘saved, but rather with LXX., Syr. 
and Vulg. saviour (Ewald renders victorious). As far as we know, a// 
the ancient versions have equivalent renderings. Mr. Wright’s en- 
deavours to extract an intelligible meaning out of the translation he 
prefers do not seem to us successful. The case is by no means so 
strong in favour of ‘meek’ and against ‘afflicted.’ But even here 
the versions and ancient commentators are for the former. 

The section (xiii.) entitled ‘The Eschatology of Zechariah, or, 
the Last Things as seen in the Light of the Old Dispensation,’ seems 
terribly vague. It tends to evaporate the Prophecies of their literal 
meaning, and reduce them to mere ideal hieroglyphics borrowed 
from Judaism itself; the things revealed, being ‘veiled under the 
symbols of the dispensation with which they were acquainted,’ are 
really rendered useless for all practical purposes. He proceeds to 
negative, one after another; the various schemes of interpretation 
hitherto proposed, without proposing one of his own. Indeed, he 
says plainly that ‘the prophecy cannot be regarded as one designed 
to be literally fulfilled.’ But surely until he has formed a conception 
of its meaning, it is premature to determine whether that meaning 
admits of literal fulfilment or no. 

We must not, however, spend further space upon the considera- 
tiort of this work. That the author lays too much stress upon purely 
philological and grammatical considerations in his arguments we 
cannot but think ; and though philology and grammar are very 
important, they are not the whole of the case to be considered in 
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determining the meaning of a prophecy or a text. Perhaps previous 
editors have given a too exclusive regard to other classes of argument ; 
if so, Mr. Wright has more than redressed the balance. 


The Annotated Bible; being a Household Commentary upon the Holy 
Scriptures, comprehending the Results of Modern Discovery and 
Criticism. By the Rev. JoHN Henry Biunt, M.A. Vol. II., 
Job to Malachi, with the Apocrypha. (London: Rivingtons, 
1879.) 

WE described the nature of this work, and the general line taken in it, 
in our January number. Hence we have here simply to mention the 
appearance of the second volume, including, as we are glad to see, 
the Apocrypha. As in the former, the writer of the Introductions 
has aimed at supplying results rather than processes, and has usually 
followed a devotional and homiletic line of thought rather than a 
critical one. This is particularly observable in the very excellent 
Introduction to the Psalms, in which we could have wished for a 
discriminating use of Messrs. Jennings and Lowe’s labours on the 
text and original bearing of many of these. The Introduction to the 
Book of Proverbs is brief and businesslike, and that to the Eccle- 
siastes pronounces decisively, as was to be expected, in favour of the 
authorship of Solomon. The Introduction to the Apocryphal Books 
is, like the General Introduction to the first volume, painstaking and 
sufficient ; and altogether we have to express a favourable opinion of 
the work. Its scope might have been made somewhat wider, perhaps, 
with advantage, but as far as it goes it deserves nothing but praise. 


A Commentary on S. Pauls Epistle to the Romans. By JosEPu 
AGAR Bret. (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1879.) 


THERE is a great deal of useful, though not very original matter in 
this small volume on the Romans. Its introduction is an able and 
forcible argument, setting forth the genuineness of the Epistle, dis- 
cussing the substantial, if not the verbal accuracy of our present 
copies, and also the ‘when,’ ‘where,’ and ‘to whom’ this Epistle was 
written, as well as its purpose and contents. The body of the work 
is made up of an exfosztion and a new translation, which corrects admi- 
rably the faults of the Authorised Version, though it makes certain 
blunders of its own, and leaves some errors of the Authorised Version 
unamended. In dealing with predestination, as set forth by S. Paul, 
our author agrees with Calvin, and S. Augustine, he tells us, so far 
as they hold salvation to be altogether from the first to the last the 
work of God and the realisation of His eternal purpose, while he 
differs from them so far as they believe that the perdition and unbe- 
lief of those who reject the Gospel arise from the absence of divine 
influences, and not from man’s resistance to such influence ; but where, 
we ask, does S. Augustine give us quite this aspect of predestination ? 

At chap. v. 1, Mr. Bret sets aside the reading of the Authorised 
Version, ‘ we have peace,’ for ‘/et us have peace.’ The alteration is 
professedly made on manuscript authority, and as giving a better sense, 
and from a conviction that the reading ‘ we have peace’ is a correction 
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arising from inability to understand the other reading. We cannot, 
however, agree with our commentator that the reading of the Autho- 
rised Version is ‘ weakly supported,’ supported as it is by the Sinaitic 
of the fourth century and the Vatican of the sixth, and several of the 
early Fathers. Again, chap. vi. 5, we here find rendered, ‘For if we 
have become united in growth with the likeness of his death, we shall, 
on the other hand, be also with that of his resurrection.’ In this 
we must prefer the Authorised Version, ‘ For if we have been planted 
together in the likeness of his death.’ In both versions we miss the 
present force of the perfect yeyévapev (are become). Amongst the 
omissions of our commentator we may note x. 2, where he blindly 
follows the Authorised Version in its error, not according to ‘ know- 
ledge,’ where éiyvwoiw should be rendered ‘perfect,’ or, at least, 

‘advanced knowledge.’ Indeed, our Authorised Version gives us 
(2 Cor. vi. 9) the correct sense of the verb éxvytvwoxdpevoc— well 
known.’ ‘Then at chap. xiii. 4 our author follows the Authorised Ver- 
sion in ‘he does not dear the sword in vain,’ where the Greek requires 
‘does not wear the sword’ (pope, the frequentative form, not géper), 
(gestat, not gerit), where both translations keep out of sight the notion, 
evidently present to the mind of S. Paul, that the authority of the 
State is continually armed with power, according to an ordinance of 
God, to punish the crimes of its disobedient members. 


The Priest to the Altar ; or, Aids to the Devout Celebration of Holy 
Communion, chiefly after the Ancient English use of Sarum. 
Third edition, revised and enlarged. (London : Rivingtons, 1879.) 


Tuts is a considerably enlarged and improved edition of a book 
which needs no commendation or introduction from us to our readers. 
Comparing it with the second edition, the chief alterations are the 
additions of (1) An Intercession before Holy Communion ; (2) 
the English Communion Office of 1549 ; (3) the Scottish Commu- 
nion Office ; (4) the American Communion Office ; (5) a variety 
of Collects, Epistles, and Gospels for various special occasions, as 4g. 
those in the Consecration and Ordination services; those in the 
‘ Special Form’ sanctioned by the Bishops of London, Winchester, 
and Rochester, for the Ember Weeks, &c. &c. ; (6) a few additional 
Hymns on the Holy Communion. 

Besides these additions there are a few improvements in the 
arrangement of the earlier sections of the book, and some few modi- 
fications and variations in such sections as that of the ‘ Prayers for 
Various Objects and Occasions.’ 

It must be needless to say how much we rejoice at finding a third 
edition of this book called for. 


The Three Witnesses ; or, Scepticism met by Fact. By STEPHEN JENNER, 
M.A. (London: Longmans and Co., 1879.) 


Tuis very ingenious and useful book is divided into three portions :— 
The first sets forth the indications of personal individual character 
in S. Peter, S. James, and S. John, showing (1) that such evidences 
of individuality are manifested too consistently to have been the work 
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of a fonger or romancer ; it (2) that this argument is enormously 
strengthened by the fact that these indications appear alike in their 
own writings and in the narratives of the Gospels. 

The second portion deals with various classes of verbal and 
grammatical peculiarity in the books of the New Testament, the 
argument being that no forger or romancer compiling these books in 
support of an existing system of faith or religion would ever have 
invented such peculiarities, or, if he had, could ever have carried out 
his scheme so consistently. This portion of the book is very able, 
for the most part is accurate, and, to our mind, is very convincing ; 
and there is one chapter which even the least scholarly will appre- 
ciate, that namely which uses the deepened reverence in the Apostles’ 
mode of speaking of the Lord after the Resurrection, as an evidence 
of their conviction of the fact of the Resurrection. 

The third part applies the conclusions which are powerfully dzt- 
tressed (to say the least) by the preceding, and sets forth with much 
vigour that if the facts on which Christianity is based be substantiated 
the truth of the religion follows. We do not know where we have 
seen this last point better stated. 

Altogether it is a book to be strongly recommended. It has one 
peculiarity, however, that namely of regarding the author of the Epistle 
of S. James as the son of Zebedee and martyr of Acts xii. 2. It is 
only fair to add that Mr. Jenner pleads cleverly for his view, and that, 
whether right or wrong, the argument of his book is not affected by it. 


Spiritual Sacrifices. Lent Lectures in 1879. By the Rev. F. V. 
MatHER, M.A. (London : Skeffington and Son, 1879.) 


IF any one wishes to enter into the full and manifold meanings of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice of the Church of Christ, he can find few better 
ways of so doing than to consider the separate meanings and teach- 
ings of the several sacrifices of the Mosaic economy. All these 
several meanings find their reflection in the one sacrifice of the Chris- 
tian system ; and the study to which we refer has a twofold value : it 
both clears up much which to most people is far from clear in their 
conceptions of the Holy Eucharist, and it gives inconceivably more 
spiritual interest to the study of the Jewish system. 

Mr. Mather has acted most wisely and usefully in choosing this 
subject for his Lent Lectures, and he has treated it carefully and accu- 
rately. Moreover, he has not suffered the Lecture to obscure the 
Sermon, which, in subjects of this class, is not always easy to manage. 
We hope that his little book will be widely read. 


The Mystery of Miracles. By the Author of Zhe Supernatural in 
Nature. (London: C. Kegan Paul and Co., 1879.) 


Tuis is a useful book with reference to the aggressive scientific infi- 
delity of the day, and meets it on its own scientific grounds, where it 
dogmatically denies the possibility of miracles, on the unwarrantable 
assumption of the unalterable laws of natural phenomena. Hume tried 
to show that historically the evidence of probability against a miracle 
was irresistible—a fallacy which, although long exploded, is constantly 
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reiterated ; but the writer of the volume before us, not content with 
going over the whole ground traversed by Hume in his attack on 
miracles, and proving it altogether untenable and illogical, proceeds 
to show that the presumption in favour of the possibility of miracles 
actually grows with our growing knowledge of the phenomena of 
nature, and of the laws which govern it. One of the best portions of 
this able work is the author’s refutation of scientific atheism from its 
boasted theories, such as ‘Evolution,’ from which he shows that only 
Might everywhere, only Wisdom everywhere, only Life everywhere are 
the due correlation of a universe so miraculously wonderful.’ 


In the Beginning. Remarks on certain Modern Views of the Creation. 
By RicuHarp Hiiu Sanpys, M.A. (London : Pickering and Co., 
1879.) 

THESE pages present us with a well-meant, but rather shallow vindi- 
cation of the creation of the world by a personal and intelligent God, 
against those who prefer to believe in its gradual evolution from 
matter, as well as a vindication of revelation against the recent 
attacks upon it by Mr. Matthew Arnold, who sets aside the Divine 
teaching of the Gospel for ‘an eternal tendency not ourselves 
tending to righteousness.’ The writer, with singular on eee: 
goes out of his way to attack Bishop Wilberforce’s opinion that ‘ 
the mysterious visitation of the three strange forms before her tent 
door, subsiding into the single presence of Jehovah, was already the 
declaration of the hidden mystery of the Trinity in unity,’ notwith- 
standing this professed member of the Church admits that this very 
passage in Genesis has been selected by the Church for the first 
lesson on Trinity Sunday, because it teaches the doctrine of the 
Trinity. The work would gain much by compression and judicious 
weeding. Its best portion, by far, is that which exposes the fallacies 
of Materialism, and we can only regret that the author did not more 
exclusively confine his labours to the subject, which grows in im- 
portance every day with the progress of scientific investigation and 
discovery. We must further give the author credit for some very 
able and useful quotations from the ancient Greek poets, which are 
admirably rendered into excellent metrical English poetry in spirit as 
well as in form. 


The Divine Legation of Christ. By the Rev. T. W. Fowrs, M.A. 
(London: C. Kegan Paul and Co., 1879.) 


THE professed object of Mr. Fowle is ‘ to deliver the Christian mind 
from the burden of the erroneous impressions by which the very 
existence of the Christian religion is endangered,’ and these ‘ errone- 
ous impressions’ are, as he explains afterwards, the popular doctrine 
of an everlasting hell, and the belief that the doctrine of Evolution is 
necessarily antagonistic to the Christian faith. In the latter portion 
of the work Mr. Fowle is unquestionably successful, proving, as he 
does, that not only is there no incompatibility between Christianity 
and Evolution, but that the Christian teaching concerning the certainty 
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tion, and also its own truth under the most searching tests that the 
criticism of modern scientific thought can apply to it. The arguments 
in favour of a belief in a resurrection here given are made to gain 
considerably in force and point by frequent illustrations ; as, for ex- 
ample. in the way in which the author shows that the argument from 
experience is not, as is commonly urged, conclusively valid against the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the Lody. ‘Suppose,’ he writes, 

‘a lawsuit about a right of way, and let it be granted that an immense 
degree of evidence has been called to prove the negative, that no one has 
been known to claim the right or to have used the way. Suppose, then, 
it was proved that one person living in a particular spot had always en- 
joyed the privilege, no one disputing it. We know what the result of it 
would be. Even so the resurrection of Jesus Christ, seen and testified 
to by competent witnesses, decides the question whether there is, as it 
were, the right of way through death to life. The creative power is 
herein revealed to our knowledge, as connecting what was merely possible 
with what is actual, and the whole stress of the argument from experience 
is thrown into the opposite scale. For we do know one Man who lived 
after he was dead, and we do not know one man of whom we can with 
certainty assert that he has remained dead for ever.’ 


But, having acknowledged this, we have to add that a very large 
portion of the book is devoted to maintaining two grave errors. 
In the first place, Mr. Fowle not only denies the existence of an 
everlasting hell, but virtually explains away the term ‘everlasting’ as 
found in the Holy Scriptures, in its plain, literal sense. In the next 
place, the writer tells us, with more than the audacity and the arrogant 
spirit of Bishop Warburton, that ‘ between Moses and Jeremiah there 
is not only no allusion to a future life, but much to discredit any 
practical belief in it,’ and, further, adduces Mr. Algers’ account of 
the Rabbinical doctrine of a future, to confirm Bishop Warburton’s 
view that the doctrine of a future life came from Pagan sources, 
‘patched up with dark and scattered insinuations from their own 
prophets.’ Here we deny (1) that there is any sound Talmudic 
authority for the libel of Mr. Algers on Jewish belief ; (2) we hold, 
with some of the highest Rabbinical authorities, that the doctrine of 
a future life zs taught in the Books of Moses, and in other inspired 
writers before Jeremiah. If we are to believe the Talmudist, we 
must believe that Job was of the race of Abraham, and was contem- 
porary with Moses, and the same authorities, as well as ourselves, find 
in Job the belief in a future state. It is surely only as interpreted 
in the light of such a belief in a future state that Enoch’s translation 
to heaven, and the dying prayer of Jacob, ‘I have waited for Thy 
salvation, O Lord,’ and Balaam’s wish to die the death of the 
righteous, can have any reasonable signification at all. 
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. Lhe House of Achendaroch. (Edinburgh: Douglas, 1879.) 
2. Cartouche. By the Author of Unawares. (London: Smith, 
Elder and Co., 1879.) 


THESE both deserve special and honourable mention as excellent 
novels. The former is tne history of a weak man—a sad one of course, 
but remarkable and valuable, because it does not close, as usual, when 
he marries, but goes on through his gradual descent into evil habits. 
His bondage to an unprincipled clerk who saves him trouble, and his 
foolish dread of being mastered by a good woman, are well worked 
out. So is the dignity of the lady, mingled with a shyness that can- 
not bend to flatter and influence him, even though she loves him to 
the last. The Scotsman’s journey to Worcester is described with true 
Scottish humour, and it is altogether an excellent tale, full of sound- 
ness and depth, though some may be impatient of its length. Car- 
touche is more slightly written, and might have been the better for 
some of the study evidently bestowed on Achendaroch ; but it is a 
graceful, charming story of Anglo-Italian life, and has a most pathetic 
dog hero, who gives his name to the book. 


1. Chronicles of Escendune. (London: Rivingtons, 1878-9.) 
2. Through Rough Waters. (London: Bell and Sons, 1879.) 
3- Zhe Constant Prince. (London: Mozley and Smith, 1878.) 


HIsTORICAL stories require of course a greater degree of culture, but 
are very useful in verifying history. We once heard an Oxford tutor 
say that he was wont to refer his pupils to good historical novels as 
illustrations of the period. For young people such tales are ex- 
cellent, and not only those of the upper class delight in them, but 
cultivation is now sufficiently spread among the upper standards of 
schools and pupil-teachers to render them pleasant as well as 
desirable reading. We could give a list of older ones, which never 
weary, but we will only recommend Mr. Crayke’s excelling Chronicles 
of Lscendune, dealing with Berkshire at various periods of English 
history ; Zhrough Rough Waters, a very beautiful story of the French 
Revolution ; and the Constant Prince—namely, the Portuguese Fer- 
nando, who deserves to be called the Christian Regulus. The re- 
markable beauty of the characters of this prince and his two brothers, 
Duarte and Enrique, has caused this little book to be set down as a 
mere ideal sketch ; but any one who will take the trouble to look, will 
find that the description is fully borne out by facts. 


1. Zhe Conversion of the Cats. (London: S.P.C.K., 187 9) 
2. The Conversion of the English. (London,: S.P.C.K., 1879 -) 
3. Zhe Conversion of the Northmen. (London: S.P.C.K., 1879.) 
4. The Conversion of the Teutonic Nations. (London : S.P.C.K., 1879.) 


THESE are by Dean Merivale and Mr. Maclear, admirable little 
monographs, full of interest, and excellent to give to those who need 
to be taught what the Church has done of old. 
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. Girls and Boys. (London : Skeffington and Son, 1879.) 
. Jeanie Gordon. (London: Mozley and Smith, 1878.) 
. Miss Toosey’s Mission. (London: Mozley and Smith, 1878.) 
. Wild Thyme. (London: S.P.C.K., 1879.) 
. Half-Hours with my Girls. By Lapy Baxker. (London : 
Hatchard, 1879.) 
. Harry Deanés Life-Boat. By FLORENCE WILFoRD. (London : 
Hayes, 1878.) 
. Vo Man's Land. By FLORENCE WILFORD. (London: Hayes, 1877.) 
. Little Pattens. By Rev. Forses WinsLtow. (London : Skeffing- 
ton and Son, 1878.) 
Ir is often a boon to hear of parochial books, and so we have culled 
from many quarters a list that we can thoroughly recommend, as not 
merely goody, but good. Girls will, for the most part, read anything 
with a story in it, however weak ; and if it have no harm in the 
book, it is a safe way of keeping them out of mischief; but 
boys require something more to induce them to sit still and be in- 
terested, and unfortunately they are very seldom well supplied. Few 
can, with the best intentions, write a book real enough to be use- 
ful to the village lad. Only ‘Tom Brown’ himself could have 
written Zom Brown's School Days, and even that is cared for less by 
real school-boys than by aspirant younger brothers, while the Tom 
Brown of the village lad is yet to come. So a book like Boys is, 
perhaps, more likely to be useful to him than a story, being direct 
good advice, carefully avoiding patronage and prosiness, sympathising 
heartily with him, and far from narrow in its views of his pleasures. 
Girls is of the same calibre, and a stock of the two might well be 
always at hand for parting gifts to young people when leaving 
school, or Confirmation classes. Half-Hours with my Girls isalmost 
equally useful, and is principally addressed to young maid-servants, 
being a set of ‘ talks’ with G. F. S. girls, very sensible, and dealing 
with matters of temper, helpfulness and the like, in a sound and 
spirited manner. Miss TZoosey’s Mission is a beautiful tale for dis- 
persion among those who need to learn how to give heart and hand 
toagoodwork. eanie Gordon, a Scottish girl, crippled by a terrible 
shock, teaches a beautiful lesson of patience ; Little Pattens is delight- 
fully quaint, and gives a most telling lesson on faith in prayer. 
Harry Deane’s Life-Boat is a noble picture of modern chivalry in a 
lowly form ; and Vo Man's Land traces the work of a mission among 
the poor. These last three are not quite so recent as the others, 
but they all are marked with letter A in our parochial list for their 
unusual excellence. 


The Children’s Fairy Geography. By the Rev. Forses E. WInsLow 
M.A. (London: Skeffington and Son, 1879.) 


Mr. WINSLOw is favourably known as a writer of pleasing and 
popular sermons. He now comes before us as the compiler of one 
of the prettiest and most entertaining juvenile books that we have 
seen. It is really a useful book, as well as an amusing one, and its 
illustrations are excellent. 
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Houbigant on the Book of Wisdom, 
81 

Howley, Abp., cited, 279 
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Huguenots, the, of Dieppe, 395 sg. 
Huskisson, Mr., 72 


GNATIUS, S., cited, 28 
Irenzus, S., cited, 29 (and safe) 


ACKSON, Dr., cited, 82, 91 
Feanie Gordon, 518 
Jenner, Mr. S., his Three Witnesses, 


513 
Jerome, S., cited, 38 
Jessop, Dr., cited, 103, 110 


Ke EBLE, Mr., cited, 150 
Kennedy, Dr., his translation 
of the Agamemnon of AEschylus, 
485 


LACTANTIUS, cited, 30 
Lassalle, Ferdinand, 230, 233 

Laveleye, M., on Monastic so- 
cieties, 22 

Leo the Great, S., 8 

Letellier, Pére Gabriel, 399 

Lichfield Cathedral, statutes of, 
336 sg. 

Lincoln, Bishop of, on Cathedrals, 
309, 318 sg. 

Lingard, Dr., cited, 100, rot 

Linus, S., date of his pontificate, 37 

Little Pattens, 518 

Liverpool, Lord, 55, 57, 58, 62, 64 
sgg., 76. See Wellington Des- 
patches assim. 

Londonderry, Lord, 67 

Losinga, Bishop Herbert de, 134 sg. 


M ACAULAY, Lord, description 
of medizval Norwich, 128 
Malleson, Colonel G. B., History of 
Affghanistan, 506 

Manneville, M. de, governor of 
Dieppe, 399 

Marx, Karl, his Socialistic doc- 
trines, 230 sg. 
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Sacrifices, 514 

Mayne, Cuthbert, 114 

Melbourne, Lord, on Cathedrals, 
307, 323 

Merivale, Dr., Lectures on Some 
Epochs of Early Church History, 


500 
Miracles, The Mystery of; 514 
Miss Toosey’s Mission, 518 
Monasticism, 145 sg., 227 
Montaut, PAbbé L., his Sant 
Grégoire de Nazianze, 499 


DY AGEISBACH, Pastor, Zhe 
Prophet Isaiah, Theologi- 

cally and Homileticaily a 
pounded, 262 sq. 

National Church, The English- 
man’s Brief on behalf of his, 270 

Neale, Dr., on medizval Latin 
sermons, 144s5g.; on Mysticism, 


150 

Newton, Mr. B. W., 195, 197 sgq. 

‘Nicene’ Creed, the Anglican 
version of, 372-383 

Nicholson, W. M.: Classical Re- 
vision of the Greek New Testa- 
ment, 266 
‘o Man’s Land, 518 

Northmen, The Conversion of the, 


17 

Nerwich Cathedral and the Me- 
dizeval Church, 125-157: Dean 
Goulburn’s and Rev. H. Symonds’ 
work on, 125 sg.; sculptures 
of the Cathedral, 126 sg., 154 
sg.; the medizeval city described 
by Macaulay, 128; its celebri- 
ties, 129; transfers of its see, 
129, 130; English society under 
King Stephen, 130, 131 ; cathe- 
drals and cloisters, 131 5sg.; 
Bp. Herbert de Losinga, 134 sg. ; 
monasticism, 145 sg. ; the Eucha- 
ristic controversy, 150 5g. ; cultus 
of the Blessed Virgin, 152 sg. ; 
Norwich martyrdoms, 155 s¢. 

Novels, notices of, 517 


CMEARA, Miss K., Life and 
Works of Frédéric Ozanam, 
502 


PRI 


Optatus of Milevi, 36 

Origen cited, 30 

Ornaments Rubric. See Situation 
(The) 

Ornsby, Rev. G.: Zhe Household 
Book of Lord William Howard, 
of Naworth Castle, 257 sq. 

Overton, Bishop W., 106 

Overton, Rev. J. H. See English 
Church in the Eighteenth Century 

Owen, Rev. F., his account of a 
massacre by the Zulus, 444 sg. 

Owen, Robert, his Industrial so- 
cieties, 228 sg. 


PARKER, Mr., and Lord Sel- 
borne, 467 sg. 
Parochial Books, notices of, 517 sg. 
Petrine Claimsatthe Barof History, 
I-49: authority of the Councils, 
2 sg.; Roman Synods, 11, 12; 
Councils of Gaul and Spain, 14; 
Synods in the sixth and seventh 
centuries, 15,16; Pope Honorius, 
17, 18; later Synods, 19 sgg.; 
Ultramontane assertions, 25 sg. ; 
evidence as to S. Peter’s présence 
in Rome, 27 sg.; testimony of 
the Fathers, 28 sg.; evidence of 
Eusebius, 33 sg.; post-Nicene 
evidence, 36 sg.; deduction from 
early lists of Popes, 37; Gospel 
texts, 39 5g.;.rival views as to 
succession of the Popes, 41 sg.; 
results, 43 sg. 
Pew-rents. See Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners 
Philo, supposed author of Book of 
Wisdom, 81 sq. 
Pisa, Council of, 21, 22, 24 
Pius IV., Creed of, 2 
Plumptre, Dr., on the Book of 
Wisdom, 85 
Plymouth Brethren, principles and 
working of the, 192-216: origin 
and founders of the Society, 194 
sg.; distinctive features of their 
teaching, 200 sgg¢. 
Polletais, the, of Dieppe, 400 
Popes, depositions of, 24 
Priest to the Altar, or Aids to the 
Devout Celebration of Holy Com- 
MUNIN, 513 
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REET, objects and bene- 
fits of, 401-413: religious re- 
vival of the present day, 402; 
uses of a Retreat, 403; medita- 
tions, 404; a French Retreat, 
405 sg.; first Anglican Retreats, 
407 ; Bishops taking part in, 407 
Sg.; Objections to, 409 sg.; a 
Jesuit Retreat in Rome, 412 
Rock, Dr., on the medizeval cultus 
of the Blessed Virgin, 152 
Robertson, Rev. R., interviews with 
Cetywayo and Panda, 461 sg. 
Rome, Apostolical See of, 9 sg. 
Rufinus of Aquileia cited, 36 


ANDYS, Mr. R. H., Jz the Be- 

ginning. Remarks on Certain 
Modern Views of Creation, 515 

Sardica, Canons of the Council of, 
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Scott, Sir Gilbert, his Lectures on 
Medieval Architecture, 490 

Scott, Sir W., analysis and com- 
parison of his prose and poetical 
works, 339—372 

Seeley, Prof. J. R.: Life and Times 
of Stein, 246 sq. 

Séquar, M., 394 

Sees, Apostolical, 9 

Sewell, Rev. W. H.: Christian Care 
of the Dying and the Dead, 270 

Shepstone, Sir T. and Cetywayo, 
457 Sg. 

Sigognes, M. de, 398 

Situation (The), present position of 
ecclesiastical affairs, 465-484; 
the Ornaments Rubric, 466 s¢q., 
470 Sq., 47° 5g. 479; Lord Sel- 
borne and Mr. Parker, 467 ; the 
Ritual Commission, 468 sgg. ; ac- 
tion of Convocation of Canter- 
bury, 469 sg., 471 sg. ; the cope, 
473 sg.; ultra- Ritualists, 476 sq. ; 
ceremonial controversies under 
Q. Elizabeth, Charles I., &c., 
479; present policy of Church- 
men, 482 sg. 

Skeffington, Rev. S. W.: Zhe Sin- 
less Sufferer, 269 

Smith, Dean Payne, his Bampton 
Lectures cited, 89 

Smith, Rev. H., Zhe Divine Epi- 

phany, 268 
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Socialism, 229 sg.; a Socialist 
picnic, 235 (#o¢e) 

Symmachus, Pope, 13 

Symonds, Rev. H. ao Dean Goul- 
burn, their work on Norwich 
Cathedral, 125 sg. 


"T AINE, H., Les Origines de la 
France Contemporaine,251 sq. 

Talmud, account of, and of the 
traditions, institutions, &c., con- 
tained in it, 157-192 

Tertullian, cited, 10 (ote), 29, 40 

Teutonic Nations, The Conversion 
of the, 517 

Theodoric the Ostrogoth, 13 

Thistlewood’s conspiracy, 52 

Through Rough Waters, 517 

Tierney, Mr., cited, 100 

Topcliffe, Richard, 109 sg. 

Trench, Abp. on Spiritual free- 
masons, I 33; On monasticism, 146 

Truro, Bishop of, on the restora- 
tion of Cathedrals, 303, 309, 318, 

22, 323, 330 

Tucker, Mr. W. H., Life and Epi- 

scopate of G. A. Selwyn, 501 


V ENABLES, Rev. G., What is 
a Churchman? 271 

Vigilius, Pope, 14, 15 

Visconti, Marco, 27% 

Vitet, M., his History of Dieppe, 
383 sg. 


WyAtcort, Mr., on English 
Cathedrals, 131 
Webb, Bishop, Zhe Presence and 
Office of the Holy Spirit, 270 
“ae Duke of, 61 sgqg., 69, 
72,7 
Wellington Despatches and George 
IV., 49-77 : condition of England 
after the wars with Napoleon, 50 
sg.; Thistlewood’s plot, 52; 
George IV. and Queen Caroline, 
her opponents and partisans, 53 
sgqg.; the King’s visit to Ireland, 
59 sg.: position of the Duke of 
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Wellington, 61 sg.; Church 
patronage, 62 sg.; difficulties of 
the Ministry, 64 sgg., 68; the 
Roman Catholic claims, 71 sgg. ; 
foreign and domestic policy, 72, 
75; financial crisis, 74; end of 
Lord Liverpool’s administration, 


76 

Whitgift, Abp., 103, 106 

Wild Thyme, 518 

Wine and Strong Drink, examina- 
tion of the Scriptural view of, 
413-436; present aspects of the 
temperance question, 434 sg. 

Winslow, Rev. F. E., Zhe Children’s 
Fairy Geography, 518 

Wisdom, account of the Book of, 
77-98 : opinions as to its author- 
ship, 78 sg. ; its scope and doc- 
trines, 86 sq. 

Wood, Mr., 54 

Wordsworth, Bp.: Méscellanies, 
Literary and Religious, 267 sq. 


ZUL 
Wren, Sir C., on Church-building, 
8 


281 
Wright, Mr. C. H. H., Lectures on 
Zechariah, 509 


VY ORK, Duke of, 76 


ZEUS (The). British occupa- 
tion of South Africa, 436 s¢.; 
the Zulu nation in the last century, 
437 sg.; King Chaka, 438 sg@.; 
Dingani, 444 sg.; massacres of 
Boers, 445 sg., 454 sg.; Panda, 
449; career of Cetywayo, 449 
sg.; Moshesh, 455 sg.; Sir T. 
Shepstone, 457 sg.; condition of 
the Zulus, 4585g. ; charges against 
Cetywayo, 459 sg. See Chaka 
and Cetywayo 
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